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A  Novel 
by  Hartzell  Spence 

Author  of  "One  Foot  in  Heaven" 
• 

Radio  City  is  the  first  full-length 
novel  to  be  published  that  gives  the 
reader  an  unforgettable  and  comprehen- 
sive picture  of  what  goes  on  behind  the 
scenes  in  this  city  within  ia  city  which 
has  become  the  focal  point  of  the  radio 
and  advertising  professions,  and  which 
influences  the  thinking  and  habits  of  an 
entire  nation. 

Peopled  with  many  characters,  the 
story  is  principally  that  of  James  Mc- 
Kenna,  radio  director  of  a  great  adver- 
tising agency  and  producer  of  a  show 
for  its  biggest  account.  The  opening 
finds  him,  after  a  twelve-year  career, 
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RADIO  CITY 


TO  DUKE  AND  HIS  DUCHESS 
AND  MARCIA  AND  NANCY, 
WHO  LOOKED  OUT  FOR  FIRES 


RADIO  CITY 


Studio  A  of  the  Continental  Broadcasting  System 
vibrated  with  the  excitement  generated  by  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  radio  devotees  who  had  been  let  in  on 
a  secret.  Every  chair  was  occupied  as  maroon-swank 
ushers  closed  the  noiseproof  doors. 

An  oboe  player,  cautiously  indifferent  to  the  elec- 
tric atmosphere  on  the  spectator  floor,  broke  the 
emptiness  of  the  stage,  seated  himself  deliberately 
before  the  podium,  and  sounded  a  long,  firm  tuning 
note.  From  the  wings  straggled  his  fellows,  until 
thirty-two  dinner-jacketed  musicians  had  taken  their 
places  and  tuned  their  instruments  to  the  oboe.  Two 
girls  visibly  conscious  of  their  blue  lace  dinner  dresses 
walked  to  the  front  of  the  stage,  glanced  at  the  micro- 
phones, sat  down  with  hands  folded  over  their  scripts. 
Sixteen  men  followed,  grouped  themselves  about 
other  microphones.  A  moment  later  orchestra  con- 
ductor Rudy  Zeller,  in  a  gold  jacket,  stepped  to  his 
stand,  picked  up  his  baton.  From  the  left  wing  saun- 
tered James  McKenna,  a  tall,  blond  young  man, 
accompanied  by  a  black-haired,  mustached  dandy  in 
full  dress  who  was  recognized  by  the  audience  as 
the  famous  announcer,  Smithton  Brook.  Applause 
splashed  across  the  house  as  Brook  pranced  down- 
stage, ogling  his  public.  McKenna  watched  a  moment, 
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grinned,  and  mounted  a  small  dais  surrounded  by 
microphones.  Silence  pushed  then  from  the  stage  to 
the  front  seats,  and  ran  back  row  after  row  like  a  col- 
lection plate  in  church. 

McKenna  glanced  toward  a  clock  set  into  the  wall 
between  the  sponsor's  private  box  on  the  floor  above 
and  a  glass-protected  room  housing  the  radio  engi- 
neers on  the  level  of  his  own  stage.  Rudy  Zeller  swung 
toward  the  clock.  Everyone  else  in  the  studio  who 
could  see  the  timepiece  stared  as  though  hypnotized 
while  the  second  hand  swung  upward  on  its  last 
round  before  nine  o'clock.  McKenna's  arm  went  up 
over  his  head. 

The  second  hand  leaped  at  the  hour  of  nine,  hit 
it.  A  green  light  flashed  beside  the  clock:  STAND  BY. 
Tensely  fifteen  seconds  passed.  Exactly  on  the  six- 
teenth James  McKenna  whirled,  his  index  finger 
pointed  at  Rudy  Zeller.  Down  swept  the  musician's 
baton.  Down  plunged  the  bows  of  eight  violins,  and 
the  Kismet  Cigarette  orchestra  blared  the  Kismet 
theme  song.  Ten  more  seconds  by  stop  watch  and 
once  more  James  McKenna  gestured.  Smithton  Brook 
drew  a  deep  breath,  and  read. 

"Good  evening."  His  voice  was  confidentially 
smug.  "Once  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Kismet 
Cigarettes,  the  world's  finest  smoke  at  any  price,  is 
on  the  air.  And  tonight,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is 
our  privilege  to  present  to  you  a  real  treat— a  brand- 
new  program  as  invigorating  as  a  Kismet.  So  light  up 
a  Kismet  and  feel  the  double  thrill  of  Kismet  in  your 
throat,  and  Kismet  on  the  air,  as  Mr.  Boreas  Seltzer, 
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chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  Seltzer,  advertising  man- 
ager, present— the  Kismet  Hour!" 

James  McKenna's  hand  whipped  downward,  one 
of  the  actors  taut  before  their  microphones  began  to 
read,  and  the  show  was  on. 

Now  and  again  McKenna  glanced  appraisingly 
upward  at  the  little  sanctum  in  which  Boreas  Seltzer, 
the  cigarette  magnate,  smoked  a  large  cigar,  or  out 
over  the  alert  but  silent  audience.  Perspiration  spread 
across  his  forehead.  His  collar  melted  into  his  black 
tie. 

At  9:59  precisely,  the  final  dramatic  line  was  read. 
At  9:59:15  Smithton  Brook  completed  his  last  an- 
nouncement and  Rudy  Zeller  pulled  the  orchestra 
into  a  razzle-dazzle  version  of  the  Kismet  theme  song. 
Applause  and  cheers  crashed  across  the  house.  The 
orchestra  played  louder  to  prevent  being  drowned 
out. 

At  9:59:45  Smithton  Brook  said,  "This  is  the  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  System." 

The  ON  THE  AIR  light  flashed  off.  James 
McKenna  sat  down  weakly  on  his  box.  Rudy  Zeller 
peered  toward  the  sponsor's  booth.  In  the  control 
room  an  engineer  caught  McKenna's  attention, 
clasped  his  hands  over  his  head. 

McKenna  smiled. 

"A  splendid  show,"  a  voice  said.  "A  little  radical— 
but  it  seems  to  be  what  they  want." 

McKenna  swung  around,  nodded  respectfully. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Seltzer.  Thank  you  very  much.  You 
like  it?" 
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"I  like  it,"  the  tobacco  giant  said,  and  walked 
away. 

"We're  in,"  McKenna  shouted  to  Zeller. 

For  a  moment  he  watched  Smithton  Brook  auto- 
graph Burlesque  programs  for  the  audience,  and 
listened  to  their  excited  comments.  Here  for  almost 
the  first  time  in  radio  history  an  important  sponsor 
had  recognized  the  thoughts  and  convictions  of  his 
listeners  and  had  built  a  program  from  their  beliefs, 
rather  than  his  own  philosophy  of  what  was  best  for 
them  to  believe.  Here  was  radio  history,  and  he, 
James  McKenna,  was  responsible;  and  most  impor- 
tant, the  audience  approved  what  he  had  done. 

Excitedly  he  left  the  stage,  pulled  on  his  coat, 
descended  in  the  elevator,  and  stepped  into  the  spring 
night.  The  mighty  mass  of  buildings  known  as  Radio 
City  glittered  with  floodlit  power.  Impetuously  he 
turned  around,  gulping  in  the  familiar  architectural 
contours,  and  gaily  saluted  them  before  proceeding 
toward  the  plaza.  Tourists  were  clustered  about  the 
aquatic  statue  of  Prometheus,  who  founded  civiliza- 
tion by  creating  men  from  clay,  stole  fire  from  Olym- 
pus and  taught  men  the  use  of  it  that  they  might 
enjoy  the  arts.  McKenna  joined  them  for  a  moment, 
feeling  himself  almost  a  twin  to  the  strong  splashing 
figure  over  which  drifted  the  fragrance  of  a  thousand 
hyacinths  in  beds  along  the  plaza. 

Six  million  persons  visited  Radio  City  each  year 
just  to  see  the  wheels  go  round,  and  tonight  he  had 
proved  himself  the  dynamo  that  energized  one  wheel. 
These  crowds,  he  felt  in  his  moment  of  triumph,  actu- 
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ally  had  come  partly  to  see  him,  even  though  his 
name  was  unknown  to  them.  They  probably  didn't 
know  who  Prometheus  was,  either. 

Crossing  the  plaza,  he  idled  before  a  shop  window 
in  which  was  reflected  all  the  commotion  and  bustle 
of  the  square:  skaters  circling  the  sunken  promenade, 
late  diners  sheltered  from  the  fountain's  mist  by 
orange  umbrellas,  strollers  staring  at  the  trees  and 
flower  beds  or  leaning  far  backward,  admiring  the 
graceful  skyline.  These  hundreds  in  the  plaza  were 
spellbound  by  the  outward  dazzle  of  Radio  City. 
They  could  not  feel  the  inner  power  of  these  masses 
of  chrome  and  stone.  But  he,  James  McKenna,  could, 
for  he  was  part  of  it. 

They  were  convinced  that  what  radio  gave  them 
was  right  and  proper;  they  trusted  serenely  in  the 
mysterious,  unknown  voices  out  of  the  air,  and  came 
by  thousands  to  parade  their  faith  in  the  titan  that 
motivated  their  decisions,  set  the  pattern  of  their 
lives.  They  did  not  realize  that  in  radio  mankind  had 
loosed  a  juggernaut,  which  had  grown  larger  than  his 
ability  to  control  it;  that  radio  did  not  try  to  serve 
the  needs  of  men,  merely  the  selfishness  of  a  few, 
under  the  most  greedy  competitive  standards.  But 
James  McKenna  did  not  like  to  think  about  that.  His 
program  tonight  had  proved  that  within  radio  could 
arise  a  man  bigger  than  radio,  bigger  than  selfishness, 
to  organize  the  crazy  bedlam  of  heterodynic  activity 
into  a  sincere  and  purposeful  future. 

McKenna  did  not  believe  he  was  that  leader.  The 
pool  of  greed  was  too  big  for  him.  All  he  could  do 
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was  throw  a  pebble  into  the  pool,  knowing  that  one 
day,  if  enough  pebbles  were  dropped,  the  pool  would 
overflow  and  drown  hypocrisy.  On  that  day  man 
would  understand  that  radio,  itself  almost  animate, 
is  a  composite  of  the  people,  and  that  reaction  to  it  is 
a  mass  reflex  set  in  motion  by  powerful  generative 
stimuli.  Like  a  human  being,  radio  must  be  ap- 
proached honestly  and  with  kindly  intelligence.  If  the 
simple  rules  by  which  men  can  live  happily  in  a  soci- 
ety were  applied  to  radio  from  within,  radio's  chaotic 
infancy  would  be  ended,  and  a  virile  maturity  would 
emerge. 

This  one  radio  program  McKenna  had  put  on 
the  air  tonight  would  not  be  enough.  All  he  had 
proved  by  it  was  that,  like  fire,  radio  could  serve 
others  than  the  gods.  There  must  be  many  other 
programs  to  make  this  truth  popularly  apparent. 

And  there  would  be  others,  for  this  week  he  had 
become  director  of  all  the  radio  enterprises  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  advertising  agencies,  Fortescue  and 
Cummings.  This  firm,  which  occupied  the  entire 
fifty-fourth  floor  of  Radio  City's  tallest  building,  had 
everything  to  make  McKenna's  vision  a  reality:  direc- 
tors, copy  writers,  script  men,  publicists,  salesmen, 
artists,  technicians,  and  contact  scouts,  from  whom 
lines  spread  out  all  over  the  city,  and  even  farther. 

A  breeze  sucked  the  aroma  of  Easter  blossoms 
around  the  corner,  as  McKenna  strolled  toward  the 
flower  beds  for  a  more  panoramic  view  of  radio's 
domain.  There  had  been  no  gardens  adorning  radio 
when,  fourteen  years  ago,  he  had  begun  with  Station 
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WHEF.  It  was  a  precarious,  adventurous  game,  then. 
Even  the  manufacturers  of  tubes  and  headphones  who 
operated  stations  on  a  shoestring  thought  their  bubble 
would  burst.  Listeners  sat  up  all  night  to  catch  KDKA 
in  Pittsburgh,  or  the  Kansas  City  Nighthawks.  What 
they  heard  was  unimportant;  distance  was  the  thing. 
Auditions  were  besieged  by  jobless  actors,  singers, 
ambitious  politicians,  none  of  whom  was  paid  a  talent 
fee.  Out  over  the  Alleghenies  a  station  owner  had  the 
insane  idea  of  selling  advertising  time  as  newspapers 
sold  pages,  but  he  was  getting  nowhere  with  it. 

Then,  in  an  incredibly  short  time  arose  Radio 
City,  a  plushy,  soundproofed,  haughty  madhouse, 
where  guides,  with  college  degrees  and  admirals'  uni- 
forms, sometimes  got  lost  in  the  great  Continental 
Network's  labyrinthian,  windowless  palace.  Announc- 
ers measured  time  in  split  seconds,  because  time  was 
expensive,  and  advertisers  bought  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Yes,  an  incredibly  short  time.  But  that  was  radio. 
Yesterday  radio  was  nothing;  today  it  was  imperial. 
Yesterday  he  was  nobody;  today  he  was  important. 

The  awe  and  reverence  of  the  tourists  with  whom 
McKenna  was  mingling  now  had  been  his  from  the 
very  beginning  of  broadcasting.  He  had  built  his  first 
superheterodyne  set  in  the  attic  and  strung  a  long 
aerial  across  to  the  roof  of  his  father's  auto  repair 
shop.  For  weeks  everyone  who  passed  through  the 
little  suburb  of  Coralville  en  route  to  Des  Moines 
noticed  that  aerial;  it  was  a  good  advertisement  for 
a  mechanic  to  have  a  mechanical-minded  son.  Night 
after  night  McKenna,  the  boy,  had  crouched  over  his 
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dials,  thrilling  to  the  voices  he  heard.  At  Drake  Uni- 
versity he  studied  speech  and  English,  and  practiced 
announcing  until,  finally,  the  day  arrived  when  the 
need  of  an  education  no  longer  delayed  him.  Diploma 
in  hand,  he  went  straight  to  the  Mecca  of  radio,  to 
New  York,  where  he  haunted  the  offices  of  WHEF 
until  they  put  him  on  as  office  boy  by  day,  and 
announcer  by  night. 

WHEF  was  a  dingy,  firetrap  studio  off  Broadway. 
Night  after  night  McKenna  threw  out  the  same  pat- 
ter: "This  is  WHEF,  folks,  just  a  minute  please." 
Then  a  quick  look  around  the  studio  of  assorted 
singers,  comics,  mechanical  saw  players,  and  hillbil- 
lies, who  had  drifted  in  off  the  street.  Cupping  his 
hands  on  his  mouth,  he  would  call,  "Who's  next? 
What's  your  name?  What  do  you  do,  sing?  What's 
your  first  number?"  Then  into  the  microphone,  "We 
now  bring  you  the  famous  tenor,  Ormondo  Cassordo, 
singing  the  great  aria  from  La  Gioconda,  Cielo  e  Mar. 
Signor  Cassordo!" 

At  first,  McKenna  was  enthusiastic  in  his  sense  of 
accomplishment.  But  as,  night  after  night,  the  routine 
was  unchanged,  monotony  dulled  personal  elation 
and  a  certain  truth  began  to  disturb  him.  Before 
long  he  was  calling  himself  a  liar  for  billing  as  "great 
singers"  the  broken  Broadway  drifters  who  projected 
into  the  microphone.  He  hated  himself  for  contribut- 
ing to  the  deception  of  the  millions  who,  like  himself 
back  in  Des  Moines,  believed  what  radio  told  them. 

Somehow  he  got  the  idea  that  in  script  creation  he 
could  reaffirm  his  faith  in  the  magic  medium  of  air- 
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wave  entertainment.  The  networks  were  just  being 
organized,  and  for  them  he  began  to  write.  But  as  he 
put  together  words  that  conveyed  what  his  sponsor 
wished  people  to  believe,  he  felt  more  of  a  traitor 
than  ever.  Among  those  whose  simple  credulity  he 
mulcted  was  his  father,  who  still  tapped  that  long 
aerial  strung  between  a  house  and  an  auto  repair 
shop.  Eventually,  that  knowledge  became  too  much 
for  him. 

In  disgust,  he  abandoned  radio  for  a  position  in 
the  publicity  department  of  Pulse,  a  new  news  maga- 
zine. He  became  press  agent,  and  learned  the  tricks 
of  publicity  and  promotion.  The  same  artificiality 
was  there  as  in  radio,  but  by  this  time  McKenna  had 
learned  that  to  remain  in  New  York  one  has  to  eat. 
So  he  reconciled  himself  to  necessity,  and,  being  paid, 
earned  his  money.  His  promotional  copy  took  on  the 
pedagogical  positiveness  that  Pulse  required  of  him, 
and  by  didactic  utterance  he  made  Pulse  sound 
important.  When  Pulse  started  another  magazine, 
Watch,  he  applied  the  same  technique. 

So  successful  were  his  efforts  that  Continental 
Broadcasting  approached  him  with  an  offer  to  publi- 
cize on  their  behalf.  Excitedly,  McKenna  returned  to 
radio,  again  hopeful.  In  six  months  a  publicity  cam- 
paign he  conceived  made  the  entire  nation  crooner- 
conscious,  but  James  McKenna  was  ready  again  to 
quit.  Radio  was  larger,  but  it  was  still  like  WHEF, 
fattening  on  hokum. 

Casting  about  for  a  job,  he  called  one  day  on 
Reinhold  Dreesen,  radio  director  of  Fortescue  and 
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Cummings,  and  was  surprised  to  find  Dreesen  his 
own  age,  and  sympathetic.  McKenna  told  his  whole 
story,  clear  back  to  the  long  aerial  in  Des  Moines. 
Dreesen  admitted  the  glib  fraud  of  radio  and  adver- 
tising, but  suggested  that  where  corruption  was  most 
manifest,  there  the  best  fight  against  it  could  be  made. 

McKenna  went  to  work  for  Dreesen  as  assistant 
radio  director  at  $125  a  week.  And  when  Burlesque, 
the  Kismet  program,  began  to  develop,  Dreesen 
remembered  their  conversation,  and  appointed 
McKenna  producer  of  the  show. 

Now  Dreesen  was  gone,  and  McKenna  had,  to- 
night, proved  himself  true  to  Dreesen's  faith  and 
capable  of  carrying  on.  He  was  to  take  over  Dreesen's 
job  in  the  morning. 
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The  pleasant  glow  of  aspiration  warmed  McKenna 
throughout  the  night.  Then,  on  his  way  to  work,  he 
bought  all  the  papers. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  McKenna!" 

The  ex-model  behind  the  receptionist's  desk  in- 
clined her  head  gracefully  and  smiled,  "It  was  won- 
derful 1  I  heard  it  last  night." 

He  said,  "Thank  you,"  and  strode  across  the 
anteroom,  his  leather  heels  clumping  firmly  on  the 
wax-shiny  black  linoleum. 

At  the  door  of  the  office  that  was  now  to  be  his 
own  he  paused  to  admire  a  big  walnut  desk  and  a 
padded  brown  leather  chair.  A  moment  later  he 
seated  himself  with  pride  and  started  to  read  the 
assortment  of  newspapers,  as  a  man  will  who  expects 
his  name  to  leap  out  of  a  neat  column  of  type.  A  tele- 
phone rang.  Uncertainly,  he  inspected  two  instru- 
ments; he  could  not  yet  distinguish  between  the  per- 
sistent jangle  of  the  outside  wire  and  the  peremptory 
summons  of  the  interoffice  system.  Deciding  upon  the 
executive  signal,  he  addressed  the  house  phone  re- 
spectfully. 

"McKenna  speaking." 

Rupert  Cummings'  high-pitched,  hypertensive 
voice  said,  "Hello,  Jimmy."  The  vice-president  never 
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had  used  familiar  address  before.  "That  was  a  fine 
job  on  the  new  show  last  night.  Very  well  done,  my 
boy." 

McKenna  beamed,  and  resumed  his  reading.  The 
Star's  Alvin  Adams  had  written:  "Something  new  in 
radio  entertainment,  something  designed  for  grown- 
ups, was  introduced  by  James  McKenna  last  night 
over  the  Continental  System  under  the  sponsorship 
of  Kismet  Cigarettes.  It  is  called  Burlesque,  and  it  is 
just  that— a  sophisticated  satire  on  today's  news. 

"It  pokes  subtle  fun  at  the  great  and  near  great  of 
today,  at  the  conduct  of  the  war,  at  politicians  who 
promise  to  cut  taxes  and  triple  old-age  benefits.  It—" 

He  scanned  all  the  papers  while  answering  the 
telephone  calls.  Plaudits  were  generous:  from  casual 
acquaintances,  associates,  friends  from  the  handball 
courts  at  the  athletic  club. 

"Shine,  Mr.  McKenna?"  interrupted  Tony  the 
Shine. 

"Not  today,  Tony,"  he  answered,  continuing  his 
reading.  "How's  the  bambino?" 

"Not  so  good.  That's  bad  news  about  your  show, 
too.  The  neighbors  and  me,  we  listened  last  night. 
We  thought  it  was  very,  very  funny.  But  that's  radip." 

Tony  shrugged  and  closed  the  door  softly. 
McKenna,  waking  from  his  pleasant  dream,  jumped 
too  late.  "What's  that?"  But  Tony  the  Shine  was  gone. 

Now  he  was  aware  that  there  had  been  a  ten- 
minute  lull  in  his  telephone  calls.  His  wrist  watch 
said  9:50. 

The  interoffice  phone  rang  again. 
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"McKenna?"  Louis  Fortescue's  voice  was  icy.  "I 
want  a  memorandum  from  you  on  the  origin  of  those 
skits  you  used  on  the  Kismet  hour  last  night.  Who 
wrote  them,  and  why.  Let  me  have  it  immediately." 

"Sure.  Anything  wrong?" 

"Wrong?"  Fortescue  did  not  raise  his  voice,  but 
there  was  no  mistaking  its  fury.  "You  insult  some  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  America,  and  you  ask  me  what's 
wrong.  Who  approved  that  script?  Where  were  Conti- 
nental's lawyers?  Must  I  do  everything  myself?" 

The  receiver  banged. 

The  outside  phone  rang.  George  Godfrey  of  Conti- 
nental, the  studio  engineer  who  had  worked  the  con- 
trol room  on  the  Kismet  show,  said,  "What's  wrong, 
Jimmy?" 

"I'll  bite.  What  is  wrong,  George?" 
"I  was  calling  you  to  get  the  dope.  All  I  know  is 
that  Burlesque  is  finished,  off  the  air,  canned— gone." 
"Why?" 

"Dunno.  Some  of  our  financial  giants  are  squawk- 
ing. They  think  you're  menacing  their  sacred  rights." 

"Who,  me?  We  just  said  what  everybody's  think- 
ing." 

"You  can  think  it,  chum,  but  you  can't  say  it.  Any- 
way, that's  beside  the  point.  What  are  you  going  to 
put  together  for  next  week?" 

"If  Burlesque  is  gone,  I  don't  know." 

"Well,  you'd  better  start  thinking.  You  have  a 
rehearsal  tomorrow.  It  was  your  own  idea  scheduling 
rehearsals  that  early.  I  knew  you  couldn't  get  away 
with  it.  Maybe  I'd  better  cancel  the  rehearsal  call?" 
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"No,  let  everyone  come,  I'd  like  to  break  the  news 
to  them  myself,"  McKenna  said  thoughtfully,  and 
settled  back  bitterly  in  his  chair.  Fortescue  wouldn't 
stand  up  and  fight  for  a  program.  So  Burlesque  would 
be  junked.  Fortescue  never  stood  up  for  anything. 
Burlesque  was  beaten,  by  a  technical  knockout  in  the 
first  round.  And  the  public  couldn't  protest,  because 
the  public  would  never  know. 

But  Burlesque  was  a  start;  and  what  had  been  ac- 
complished once,  could  be  done  again.  The  honesty 
would  just  have  to  be  sugar-coated  a  little.  He  had 
tried  to  splash  his  pebble  into  the  pool  of  greed.  Next 
time  he'd  ripple  the  pebble  so  that  no  one  would  see 
it.  Eddies  would  wash  out  in  ever-widening  circles,  to 
the  very  edges  of  the  pool.  Burlesque  was  gone,  but 
McKenna  was  on  the  inside  now. 

So  sure  had  he  been  that  Burlesque  would  be  suc- 
cessful that  scripts  for  the  three  following  weeks  had 
been  written.  He  had  hoped  to  set  the  show  leisurely, 
without  the  hectic  last-minute  fever  that  every  radio 
program  encounters.  Long-range  preparation,  he  real- 
ized sadly,  was  futile.  Radio  was  frenzied,  and  no  one 
could  do  anything  calmly.  Twenty  big  programs  were 
broadcast  every  day,  all  chaotic,  right  up  to  the  last 
second.  What  happened  in  this  agency  went  on  all 
over  town,  in  Chicago,  Hollywood,  and  to  lesser  de- 
gree in  every  little  station  that  invited  its  local  Drama 
League  to  squeeze  "Outward  Bound"  into  an  hour,  or 
assembled  the  winners  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  pet  show. 

His  door  opened  cautiously. 
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"Pardon  me,  Jim— I  mean,  Mr.  McKenna.  You 
fired  yet?" 

The  words  were  a  challenge  and  he  responded  by 
withdrawing  his  heels  from  his  desk. 

"That's  a  fine  greeting  from  a  secretary  who  shows 
up  an  hour  late  for  work,  but  I'll  answer  it.  I'm  not 
fired,  and  I'm  not  going  to  be." 

"Tony,"  the  girl  said,  "doesn't  like  the  look  of  it." 

"Tony's  been  shining  Fortescue's  shoes,  has  he?" 

"No,  Cummings'.  The  old  man  was  embarrased, 
to  say  the  least.  After  congratulating  you  on  the  show, 
he  finds-" 

"Yeah.  But  he  won't  fire  me.  He  needs  me." 

Irene  Mitchell  eyed  her  employer  obliquely. 

"You're  awfully  sure  of  that." 

"Of  course  I  am,"  he  answered  unaffectedly. 
"Somebody's  got  to  pull  an  entirely  new  show  out  of 
the  hat  in  one  week,  and  I'm  it." 

The  secretary  laughed. 

"You've  got  more  luck  than  you  deserve,"  she  said, 
"And  may  I  add,  Jimmy,  you'll  need  it." 

She  looked  about  the  office  critically.  "It's  nice. 
I'm  glad  you're  not  changing  anything." 

"Thanks,"  he  said.  "The  only  thing  I'm  changing 
is  your  breezy  attitude.  'Jimmy'  was  all  right  while  I 
was  Dreesen's  assistant  and  you  were  his  secretary.  But 
he's  gone  and  I'm  the  boss  now.  That  makes  a  differ- 
ence." 

"Oh!" 

Irene  was  hurt,  and  her  brown  eyes  showed  it. 
"Sorry,"  he  apologized  quickly. 
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"It's  all  right,"  she  replied,  staring  at  an  etching  of 
a  wind-blown  pine  tree  on  the  south  wall.  "I'll  never 
call  you  Jimmy  again.  I  knew  right  after  Dreesen 
hired  you  that  you'd  go  places.  But  I  wish  you  were 
coming  up  some  other  way  than  as  radio  director." 

"Why?"  McKenna  was  not  pleased. 

"You  know  what  killed  Dreesen.  He  worked  like  a 
Salvation  Army  cornetist,  and  never  let  anyone  help 
him  because  he  hoped  he  could  make  things  decent  by 
himself.  Until  Burlesque  came  along  he  wouldn't  let 
even  you  do  anything  important.  Then,  because  he 
was  cracking  up,  he  had  to.  I  bet  he  knew  they'd  never 
let  Burlesque  stay  on  the  air,  and  he  couldn't  face  an- 
other disappointment.  You're  going  to  be  out  on  the 
corner  beating  the  drum,  too.  I  can  see  it  coming." 

Irene  walked  to  a  filing  cabinet,  took  from  it  a 
little  book  and  opened  it  to  the  fly  leaf,  where  was 
written  in  a  bold  scrawl:  "To  Reinhold  Dreesen,  with 
the  best  wishes  of  Artie  McGovern." 

"I  thought  I'd  send  this  to  Helen,"  she  said,  "but 
you'll  need  it;  she  won't." 

McKenna  saw  the  book  title,  The  Secret  of  Keep- 
ing Fit,  and  laughed. 

"Not  me,"  he  said.  "Every  time  an  agency  man 
starts  cracking  up,  he  runs  over  to  Artie  McGovern's 
gymnasium  to  rebuild  his  health.  Your  job  is  to  turn 
out  my  work,  not  to  worry  about  me." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "You're  an  executive  now.  You 
can't  kid  me  any  more,  or  buy  me  a  coke.  As  Mr. 
Cummings  decreed  so  coyly  after  the  Sue  Harding 
affair,  'No  executive  of  this  company  is  going  to  date 
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the  help.  We  may  be  unethical,  but  not  imprudent.'  " 

"You  should  be  a  copy  writer,"  he  answered. 
"You  get  right  to  the  point." 

"Why  not?  I'm  a  working  gal,  Mister  McKenna. 
And  working  gals  don't  go  out  with  the  boss.  That's 
our  big  difficulty.  We  never  meet  the  right  men  under 
the  right  circumstances,  or  they  don't  turn  out  to  be 
the  right  men." 

She  was  right,  he  thought,  but  the  problem  was 
deeper  than  that.  Like  thousands  of  girls,  she  had 
migrated  to  New  York  hoping  to  find  a  wider  personal 
horizon.  Her  father  was  a  dentist  in  Madison,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  she  was  a  graduate  of  the  university.  With 
such  a  background  she  had  found  a  secretarial  job  in 
New  York  within  three  days  of  her  arrival;  after  nine 
years,  she  was  a  private  secretary  at  forty  dollars  a 
week.  In  the  office  she  was  bound  by  the  unwritten 
rule  of  most  New  York  employers  that  executives  must 
maintain  an  impersonal  relationship  with  the  staff. 
But  the  demands  of  her  work  were  so  strenuous  that 
she  had  little  opportunity  to  meet  men  outside.  Thus 
she  was  trapped.  And  her  remark  to  McKenna  had  an 
edge,  he  knew.  Almost  any  young  man  who  might 
meet  Irene  in  a  cocktail  lounge  or  at  the  apartment  of 
a  girl  friend  was  just  a  man  about  town  on  the  make. 
Girls  who  put  it  out  were  so  plentiful  that  free-lance 
males  invested  their  theater  tickets  and  dinners  in 
propositions  that  paid  off,  not  in  Irene. 

In  Fortescue  and  Cummings  the  line  between 
executives  and  employees  was  sharply  drawn.  Despite 
the  fact  that  Bert  Cooper  had  been  the  best  radio 
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director  in  the  business,  he  had  lost  his  job  because  he 
got  chummy  with  Sue  Harding,  Cummings'  secretary. 
A  like  fate  would  be  McKenna's  if  he  so  much  as 
bought  a  dinner  for  his  secretary,  whose  brown  eyes 
reflected  her  fight  against  a  job  that  keyed  her  to  fever 
pitch  all  day,  against  a  life  that  ended  when  her  office 
work  was  done.  He  couldn't  do  it,  even  for  a  girl  like 
Irene. 

"You  need  me  for  anything  now?"  she  asked. 

"Yes.  Fortescue  wants  a  report  on  the  skits  of  last 
night— who  wrote  'em,  and  why.  Get  hold  of  Tom 
Sibley  and  search  his  motives.  See  if  you  can  find  a 
communist  lurking  in  his  closet,  or  something  else 
that  will  soothe  the  boss.  Though  why  it  matters  if 
they're  junking  the  show,  I  don't  know." 

"They've  got  to  have  an  alibi  in  black  and  white 
so  they  can  fire  somebody,"  Irene  replied.  "It's  like  an 
airplane  accident.  They  call  it  a  mistake  in  judgment 
because  they  never  know  what  happened." 

"That's  certainly  the  truth.  There's  no  way  to  tell 
in  advance  what  reaction  a  program  will  get.  When 
Orson  Welles  put  a  book  into  radio  language,  he 
started  a  Martian  invasion.  For  years  the  word  syphilis 
couldn't  be  mentioned.  When,  finally,  it  slipped  into 
a  script  by  mistake,  the  sponsor  got  two  hundred 
letters  applauding  his  fearlessness.  Last  night  we  had  a 
hell  of  a  good  show.  Today  it's  off  the  air.  Somebody 
reacted  the  wrong  way,  and  the  facts  will  be  obscured 
by  a  wrong  guess." 

"Well,  don't  worry  about  it,"  Irene  consoled  him. 
"You're  making  money." 
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"Sure  I  am.  Everybody  in  radio  has  a  pot  of  gold. 
But  you've  got  to  take  the  dough  and  keep  quiet.  You 
can't  do  right  by  the  customers." 

"That's  what  Dreesen  said.  His  wife  had  me  up  to 
dinner  once  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  I  tried  to  tell 
them  then  that  since  the  customers  don't  know  the 
difference,  why  should  we  worry?  But  they  weren't 
having  any  of  my  opinions." 

"What's  Helen  like?"  McKenna  asked. 

"She's  a  peach.  She  belongs  to  the  horsey  set,  but 
you'll  like  her  anyway.  She's  not  at  all  as  stuck  up  as 
you'd  expect.  I  guess  you'd  call  her  honest.  She 
married  Rein  for  better  or  worse,  and  she  stuck  to  him 
when  it  was  worse,  you've  got  to  hand  her  that." 

"I've  never  met  her." 

"Well,  you'll  have  an  opportunity  in  about  fifteen 
minutes,"  Irene  reminded  him.  "You're  going  to 
Rein's  memorial  service,  aren't  you?" 

"Oh,  my  God,"  McKenna  said,  jumping  for  his 
hat,  "I  forgot  all  about  it." 
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The  memorial  service  was  a  tribute  as  artificial  as 
the  business  life  Reinhold  Dreesen  had  led. 

Helen  Dreesen  looked  at  the  great  bank  of  flowers 
honoring  her  husband,  and  was  engulfed  by  a  numb- 
ness of  shock,  mental  and  physical,  like  the  compound 
spiritual  and  bodily  effects  of  a  blow  across  the  face 
from  a  hand  that  should  have  been  caressing:  a  tight 
tense  vacuum  of  unbelief  into  which  suddenly  crashed 
the  sting  of  reality.  For  a  year  she  had  scarcely  seen 
him,  and  now  he  was  gone,  swept  off  his  feet  and  out 
to  sea  by  a  force  he  had  not  been  strong  enough  to 
master. 

Quickly  she  glanced  around  at  the  men  who  had 
worked  with  him,  noting  the  hauteur  of  Louis  Fortes- 
cue,  the  embarrassment  of  Rupert  Cummings,  the 
resignation  of  a  dozen  others  who  from  time  to  time 
she  had  entertained  at  dinner.  Even  Marlin  Atwater 
and  Claudia  Stuart,  who  sat  beside  her,  were  un- 
moved; they  had  never  understood  Reinhold,  nor  for- 
given him  his  infidelity  to  the  obligations  of  home. 

Only  one  face  in  all  that  group  revealed  any  grief: 
that  of  a  tall,  blond  man  along  the  wall  whose  grey 
eyes  were  solemn.  When  he  noticed  that  she  was 
watching  him,  he  turned  away  as  though  to  cover  his 
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feelings.  He  must  be  James  McKenna.  She  had  heard 
that  McKenna  was  devoted  to  Reinhold. 

Fortescue  and  Cummings  had  made  a  fortune  by 
exploiting  Helen's  husband.  He  had  been  miserably 
used,  whipped  to  feverish  energy  by  hopes  never  ful- 
filled, led  like  a  horse  whose  driver  holds  before  his 
nose  a  bunch  of  carrots:  some  day  a  radio  program  in 
which  he  could  believe,  some  day  a  vice-presidency, 
some  day  leisure  to  enjoy  life,  some  day  less  respon- 
sibility. 

Why,  Helen  wondered,  are  intelligent  men  the 
most  susceptible  to  the  guile  of  promises?  The  work- 
ers in  her  father's  mills  received  X  cents  per  hour, 
unionized  against  oppression,  raised  families,  wrapped 
around  themselves  the  warm  wool  of  friendship.  The 
day  had  passed  when  business  could  exploit  labor;  but 
it  had  found  a  more  fertile  field,  the  exploitation  of 
the  intelligent.  An  incomprehensible  peculiarity  of 
modern  society,  product  perhaps  of  too  much  educa- 
tion, too  much  competition  among  the  educated, 
result  of  a  civilization  that  bred  more  genius  than  it 
could  absorb.  The  overproduction  of  intelligence. 

Reinhold  Dreesen  had  been— what  was  it  the 
Times  said?— "One  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the 
history  of  advertising."  But  he  had  allowed  himself  to 
be  deluded  to  a  degree  no  day  laborer  would  tol- 
erate. Imaginative,  he  envisioned  a  benevolent  radio 
world,  and  knew  that  once  he  was  a  vice-president  he 
could  speak  and  fight  convincingly  for  what  he  be- 
lieved. Of  this  his  superiors  became  aware,  and  never 
once  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  embarrass  them. 
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They  had  yoked  his  imagination  and  driven  him  in 
their  furrow. 

When  Helen  had  first  met  him,  his  belief  in  truth- 
ful advertising  had  captivated  her.  He  had  persuaded 
her  father  that  Fortescue  and  Cummings  could  save 
her  father's  New  England  spinning  mills.  And  she, 
who  had  seen  deceitfulness  and  voraciousness  wreck 
a  great  New  England  industry,  had  admired  his 
candor  when  he  advertised  that  the  Webster  Mills 
produced  bargain  merchandise,  rather  than  the  'high- 
est' quality.  Helen  had  learned  to  stand  beside  Rein- 
hold  and  fight,  and  their  battle  saved  the  mills. 

But  when,  heady  with  success,  Dreesen  attempted 
to  extend  his  thesis— that  a  frank  admission  of  truth 
pays  ultimately  the  greatest  dividend— to  all  the 
advertising  accounts  he  controlled,  the  masters  of  this 
advertising  agency,  Fortescue  and  Cummings,  at  pres- 
ent paying  his  memory  their  last  shallow  respects, 
crucified  him.  Despite  Reinhold's  brilliance,  they  had 
pierced  his  armor  and  then  destroyed  him. 

In  the  old  days  Reinhold  had  been  a  sailor.  One 
summer  he  had  actually  participated  in  the  Bermuda- 
New  York  race.  That  was  four  years  ago,  his  last 
stretch  of  blue-water  sailing.  Now,  at  this  memorial 
service,  not  one  of  his  shipmates  was  present.  Long 
ago  he  had  had  to  crowd  them  from  his  life.  Fortescue 
had  never  let  him  escape,  even  for  a  week-end  sail 
around  Block  Island.  He  who  loved  freedom  and  the 
sea  had  been  anchored  to  his  desk,  setting  his  course 
by  a  star  that  Louis  Fortescue  adjusted  carefully  to 
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prevent  Dreesen's  navigation  from  bringing  him  into 
port. 

When  Helen  had  pointed  this  out  to  Reinhold,  he 
had  become  very  angry,  thereafter  confiding  in  her 
less.  In  defense,  she  sought  interests  outside  his  work. 
She  wrote  magazine  articles  about  the  Webster  Mills' 
recreational  activities  and  their  beneficial  effects  upon 
the  workers.  This  had  pleased  Reinhold,  but  even 
such  recapture  of  days  in  which  he  and  she  had  teamed 
together  held  him  only  transiently.  Then  Helen  had 
learned  about  Frances  Flory. 

After  that,  in  loneliness,  she  sought  the  two  friends 
who  had  grown  up  with  her  from  pigtails,  Marlin 
Atwater  and  Claudia  Stuart,  and  resumed  an  earlier 
interest  in  show  horses.  Reinhold  returned  home  only 
as  often  as  he  needed  a  hostess  to  entertain  his  busi- 
ness connections;  but  always  she  believed  that  one  day 
he  would  see  what  had  been  done  to  him,  and,  on  that 
day,  would  need  her.  Instead,  perhaps  afraid  to  face 
her,  he  had  chosen  the  river. 

Of  him  now  she  had  only  her  conviction  of  the 
Tightness  of  Reinhold's  first  undertakings;  that,  and 
an  idea  which  she  had  discussed  with  him  years  before, 
to  turn  the  lesson  of  the  Webster  Mills  into  a  radio 
program,  with  herself  as  commentator.  He  had  ad- 
mitted its  fundamental  soundness,  but  doubted  that 
any  sponsor  could  be  interested. 

As  this  idea  returned  forcefully  now,  she  found 
herself  elaborating  upon  it,  sorting  from  her  knowl- 
edge of  advertising  and  radio  the  tinsel  with  which  to 
make  the  program  attractive  to  an  advertiser.  By 
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scrupulously  sidestepping  the  pitfalls  to  which  Rein- 
hold  had  become  blind  and  which  to  her  had  been 
obvious,  she  could  carry  on  the  dream  from  which 
Reinhold  had  been  sidetracked. 

As  the  memorial  ended,  she  considered  taking  her 
idea  to  Fortescue  and  Cummings.  For  an  instant 
doubt  almost  overwhelmed  her.  Then  the  stony  face 
of  Louis  Fortescue,  as  she  passed  him  on  the  way  to 
her  car,  goaded  her  to  determination. 

"At  least,"  she  thought  earnestly,  "I  can  try." 

When  she  returned  home  she  telephoned  Irene 
Mitchell,  who  made  an  appointment  for  her  with 
McKenna  on  the  following  morning. 
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James  McKenna  had  seen  Helen  Dreesen's  picture 
in  Watch  the  previous  summer,  taking  a  four-foot 
jump  in  the  Southampton  horse  show.  One  thing 
bothered  him:  "How  the  hell  can  anybody  ride  a 
horse  in  a  derby  hat?" 

He  remembered  the  remark  because  all  day  he  had 
visualized  a  horse  with  a  derby  between  its  ears  and 
a  hatless  woman  in  the  saddle,  and  he  had  mused  on 
the  queer  tricks  of  the  English  language.  The  man  he 
was  talking  to  had  interpreted  his  words  as  he  in- 
tended them.  A  derby  hat  was  impractical  for  horse- 
back riding.  But  that's  not  what  he  had  said.  He  had 
put  the  hat  on  the  horse. 

Until  the  memorial  service  McKenna  had  never 
seen  Helen,  but  he  had  heard  about  her  around  the 
shop.  One  of  the  boys  in  the  publicity  department, 
describing  her  after  a  dinner  party,  had  said,  "She  can 
pull  you  into  her  white  drawing  room  and  make  you 
feel  as  though  it  was  your  own  apartment."  Tom  Sib- 
ley, the  script  writer,  who  saw  her  in  a  box  at  Belmont 
race  track,  answered  the  question  of  a  typist  by  saying, 
"Well,  you  wouldn't  call  her  pretty,  exactly.  She  isn't 
pretty,  but  she's  beautiful." 

All  this  McKenna  recollected  as  he  awaited 
Helen's  arrival  for  the  appointment  made  the  pre- 
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vious  afternoon.  Helen  was  a  contradiction  any  way 
you  evaluated  her:  she  was  beautiful  but  not  pretty, 
horsey  but  democratic,  intelligent  enough  to  survive 
in  an  advertising  environment,  yet  idiotic  enough  to 
ride  in  a  derby  hat.  Her  upper-class  New  England 
background  explained  her  four-story  town  house  and 
white  drawing  room,  but  not  Irene's  description  of 
her  on  the  front  steps  playing  jacks  with  Marlin 
Atwater's  two  little  girls. 

The  woman  he  had  seen  at  the  service  was  grey- 
eyed,  maturely  young,  taller  than  average,  with  a  high 
forehead  from  which  soft  brown  hair  flowed  upward 
gracefully.  The  one  glance  they  had  exchanged  had 
not  revealed  her  thoughts,  but  that  was  understand- 
able. What  was  not  comprehensible  was  the  belliger- 
ent snub  with  which  she  had  passed  Louis  Fortescue 
after  the  service. 

He  was  just  beginning  to  draw  a  conclusion  that 
her  manner  when  they  met  would  be  cool  and  aloof, 
when  she  walked  into  his  office  impulsively,  with  a 
little  smile  and  a  crinkle  around  her  eyes  that  turned 
their  misty  grey  to  twinkling  mica.  She  crossed  directly 
to  his  desk  and  greeted  him  as  he  rose  to  place  a  chair 
for  her. 

"Mr.  McKenna.  I  should  have  met  you  long  ago. 
Shall  I  be  ashamed  of  myself?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  responded,  pleased.  "I  should  be 
ashamed  that  I  never  maneuvered  an  occasion  to  meet 
you." 

"I  hope  I'm  not  imposing." 

"Quite  the  contrary.  I  have  a  nasty  job  with  a 
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radio  cast  in  half  an  hour  and  your  visit  will  fortify 
me." 

He  knew  she  was  measuring  him  as  would  a  sales- 
man at  his  first  interview  with  a  potential  customer. 
And  obviously  she  did  not  know  how  to  begin.  The 
confidence  with  which  she  had  entered  the  office  was 
beginning  to  ebb. 

"You  must  have  had  some  stage  training  some- 
where," he  said,  helping  her.  "That  was  a  good  en- 
trance." 

She  smiled  gratefully. 

"If  you  call  summer  stock  the  stage,  yes;  but  two 
seasons  of  eight-word  parts  were  as  far  as  I  got.  Then 
I  met  Reinhold." 

"Yes,  of  course.  You'd  have  done  better  in  radio. 
We'd  grab  a  voice  like  yours." 

His  admiration  was  so  genuine  it  almost  embar- 
rassed him.  His  experience  with  women  was  limited 
to  Iowa  schoolgirls,  the  artificial  fluffs  at  Pulse  and 
Continental,  the  score  or  more  unattached  young 
ladies  with  whom  he  had  played  around.  All  his  life 
he  had  concentrated  on  his  work.  He  had  lived  first  at 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  then  at  the  New  York  Athletic  club, 
playing  tennis  and  handball  to  keep  himself  fit  for 
more  work.  He  wished  now,  seeing  Helen,  that  he 
knew  as  much  about  women  as  he  did  about  squash 
rackets.  Somehow  it  seemed  vital  that  in  this  interview 
he  return  her  volleys  without  lobbing. 

"I  came  to  talk  to  you  about  radio,"  she  said. 

"All  right.  Suppose  you  talk,  and  I'll  listen.  Cigar- 
ette?" 
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"Thanks.  And  I'm  not  just  being  polite.  I  really 
like  Kismets." 

They  enjoyed  the  joke,  which  was  the  language  of 
advertising,  and  McKenna,  observing  that  in  one 
sentence  she  had  made  clear  that  she  understood  even 
the  little  problems  of  his  profession,  thought,  "She's 
smart,  plenty  smart." 

"My  husband,"  she  resumed,  using  the  noun  as 
impersonally  as  though  she  had  mentioned  her  lawyer, 
or  her  broker,  "my  husband  once  saved  father's  mills 
from  bankruptcy  by  stating  in  our  advertising  exactly 
what  the  merchandise  contained,  without  hiding  the 
defects.  I've  always  thought  that  a  radio  program,  in 
which  the  defects,  as  well  as  the  real  worth,  of  human- 
ity were  balanced  against  each  other,  would  have  an 
intense  appeal,  particularly  to  women." 

McKenna  sat  up  as  though  she  had  thrown  his 
own  pebble  at  him. 

"Go  on,"  he  invited  encouragingly. 

"There's  also  the  simple  matter  of  living.  I  like 
to  live  well." 

"Horses  eat  hay,"  said  McKenna. 

"They  do.  So  I'm  going  to  work.  And  I  thought  if 
I  could  combine  the  necessity  of  earning  my  living 
with  something  in  which  I  sincerely  believe,  I  might 
have  something." 

"You  would,"  he  agreed  vehemently,  "but  it's  not 
easy." 

"Of  course  not.  I  know  better  than  to  approach  an 
advertising  man  without  a  concrete  idea." 

"Swell,"  he  said,  "and  if  I  don't  like  it,  I'll  say  so." 
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"That's  why  I  came  to  you." 

For  five  minutes  she  spoke,  leading  off  with  the 
commercial  aspects,  since  advertising  minds  are  inter- 
ested in  a  proposal  only  if  it  will  do  a  selling  job. 
Her  project,  she  said,  was  aimed  at  the  automobile 
market  where,  she  contended,  the  sales  effort  was  at 
present  directed  primarily  at  men:  machinery,  tech- 
nical triumphs,  fluid  drive,  sealed  transmission,  road 
performance.  What  counts  with  a  woman  is  not  that 
the  machine  will  run,  which  she  assumes,  but  that  it 
is  safe,  a  means  of  enhancing  her  social  position,  and 
a  credit  to  her  physical  comfort.  The  functionalism 
of  the  modern  automobile  should  be  transposed  into 
woman's  language  until  it  crystallized  in  a  wife's  de- 
cision: "Bill  there's  only  one  car  for  us  this  time." 

How  could  she  direct  a  sales  message  to  women?  . 

By  creating  a  radio  personality  that  would  sell 
cars.  She  would  build  a  program  for  women  to  clear  a 
major  network  during  the  daytime,  when  men  are  at 
work  and  radio  time  is  cheapest.  She  would  travel  over 
the  nation  discovering  women  who  had  by  ingenuity 
greatly  enriched  their  lives,  and  let  them  describe  the 
accomplishment  in  their  own  words  for  the  benefit  of 
women  everywhere.  She  would  search  out  feminine 
groups  that  had  adjusted  an  ever  more  complex  eco- 
nomic and  social  structure  to  their  personal  and  com- 
munal needs,  and  describe  how  they  had  done  it.  Some 
days  she  would  vary  her  routine  with  a  frivolous  dis- 
cussion of  nothing  more  than  the  weather,  at  times 
she  would  invite  authorities  to  analyze  a  news  event 
or  a  scientific  discovery.  Always  she  would  encourage 
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America's  women  to  think  honestly  for  themselves, 
and  she  would  pack  such  a  punch  into  each  program 
that  her  listeners  would  drop  their  work  and  sit  by 
the  radio  during  her  fifteen  minutes  on  the  air  five 
days  a  week. 

If  she  acquired  a  reputation,  she  would  sell  auto- 
mobiles by  taking  her  microphone  to  clubs,  bridge 
tournaments,  county  fairs,  everywhere  women  gath- 
ered, capitalizing  on  the  fact  that  women  love  to  see, 
and  talk  to,  and  shake  hands  with  a  celebrity.  All  this, 
of  course,  in  the  name  of  her  sponsor,  the  motorcar 
manufacturer. 

If  properly  promoted,  wouldn't  that  sell  cars? 

It  would,  James  McKenna  agreed.  But  he  was 
more  excited  over  the  program  itself  than  its  com- 
mercial possibilities. 

Burlesque  was  gone,  but  here  before  him,  in  the 
person  of  Helen  Dreesen,  was  a  more  dynamic,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  subtle  successor.  Was  it  possible, 
he  wondered,  that  she  shared  with  him  his  feeling  for 
radio?  Hardly.  The  daughter  of  a  mill  owner,  the 
woman  in  a  derby  hat,  scarcely  would  understand  the 
pebble  in  the  pool.  But  he  could  guide  her,  he  could 
use  her,  and  with  his  knowledge  of  radio  and  promo- 
tion, he  could  make  her  program  his  own. 

That  was  easy  if  he  could  get  her  a  sponsor.  Who 
could  be  sold  such  a  program?  With  almost  any- 
body it  would  be  necessary  to  sugar-coat  her  social 
motive  and  play  her  up  as  a  manufacturer's  daughter 
who  knew  the  manufacturer's  problem.  Come  to  think 
about  it,  in  disguising  Helen  Dreesen's  motive,  he 
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would  be  employing  within  radio  the  exact  tactics 
advertisers  used  on  the  public,  but  after  Burlesque 
McKenna  was  ready  to  justify  anything  to  prove  that 
radio  could  merchandise  his  way. 

They  would  have  to  find  an  advertiser  who  would 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  Helen  and  her  program 
from  day  to  day.  That  eliminated  the  mass-production 
companies;  they  were  too  watchful. 

Then  he  had  an  idea.  Ajax,  the  hard-struggling 
independent!  Here  was  a  chance  for  Ajax  to  swing  in 
and  pry  loose  a  market.  Ajax's  big  competitors  were 
busy  with  trucks  and  tanks.  Ajax  had  never  advertised 
by  radio,  and  Herman  Wilcox  was  too  busy  to  bother 
about  detail.  Wilcox  would  like  Helen,  too,  because 
each  had  lived  with  a  sick  business  through  intense 
economic  stress. 

But  could  Helen  do  the  job? 

He  looked  her  over  critically.  She  sat  expectantly 
before  him,  awaiting  his  judgment,  not  afraid  of  the 
truth  even  if  it  meant  disparagement. 

"There's  only  one  difficulty,"  he  said  at  last. 

"Yes?" 

"You  are  a  horsewoman  in  a  derby  hat,  with  only 
a  local  reputation.  Building  you  into  a  star  would  be 
tough." 

"How  did  Mary  Margaret  McBride  get  her  repu- 
tation?" 

"Sure,  sure,  I  know.  And  Charlie  McCarthy,  and 
Dennis  Day  and  Hildegarde.  Every  season  somebody 
comes  out  of  nowhere.  Rudy  Vallee  has  built  two 
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dozen  stars  on  his  program  alone.  But  it's  expensive." 
"I  know,"  she  said.  "But  the  idea—" 
"Oh,  the  idea's  great.  I'm  just  thinking  out  loud." 
"Go  right  ahead,"  she  said,  and  his  heart  jumped 

precariously. 

"I'd  like  to  take  a  crack  at  it,  "he  continued,  star- 
ing at  a  pencil  smudge  on  his  knuckles  to  hide  his 
excitement.  "But  are  you  sure  you  have  enough  con- 
fidence in  yourself  that  you  could  develop  into  a  star 
—that  you'd  want  to  be  a  star?" 

"I'm  a  little  afraid,  but  no  less  determined." 

"We'd  have  to  make  a  hell  of  a  fuss  over  you. 
Could  you  take  it?" 

"I  won't  shy  at  the  jumps." 

"Good  for  you." 

He  wanted  to  say  a  great  deal  more,  take  her  into 
his  confidence  and  unfold  his  dream,  invoking  her 
assistance,  that  from  these  origins  Helen  Dreesen, 
radio  star,  might  emerge  as  a  significant  milestone  in 
the  adolescence  of  an  industry.  He  felt  from  her  in- 
quisitive glance  that  she  was  penetrating  his  eagerness, 
and  that  without  his  saying  anything  she  had  absorbed 
a  little  of  it.  At  that  moment  her  eyes  softened,  and  as 
she  arose  her  body's  tension  evaporated.  She  knew  that 
somewhere  between  them  was  a  common  denom- 
inator. And  he  knew  it,  too. 

"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I'll  wait  to  hear  from  you, 
then?" 

"Yes,  and  I'll  try  not  to  keep  you  waiting  long." 
He  walked  as  far  as  the  elevator  with  her.  When 
he  returned,  Irene  stood,  arms  folded,  in  the  door  of 
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her  cubicle,  tapping  one  foot  noisily  on  the  linoleum. 

"Take  the  stars  out  of  your  eyes,  Mr.  McKenna," 
she  said  saucily,  "and  get  to  your  rehearsal." 

"Phone  Ajax  Motors,"  he  said,  ignoring  the 
raillery,  "and  see  if  I  can  have  ten  minutes  with  Her- 
man Yellowstone  Wilcox  this  afternoon." 

"Yellowstone?"  Irene  gasped. 

"That's  his  name,  honest  to  God.  His  parents  spent 
their  honeymoon  in  the  west,  and  he  followed  along 
in  due  course.  Now  get  on  the  phone.  And  if  anyone 
wants  me,  I'll  be  in  Studio  9  B  at  Continental." 
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RADIO  CITY 


Gliding  up  to  the  ninth  floor  in  one  of  Conti- 
nental Network's  private  bank  of  elevators,  James 
McKenna  experienced  again  the  elation  that  had 
almost  overwhelmed  him  the  night  he  produced  Bur- 
lesque. 

An  hour  ago  he  had  dreaded  facing  the  Burlesque 
cast  and  admitting  defeat.  Now  what  happened  to  Bur- 
lesque no  longer  was  important.  It  was  another  fail- 
ure, to  be  put  in  the  basket  with  the  thousand  other 
unhatchable  eggs  radio  had  laid.  Incubating  in  its 
stead  was  a  better  idea. 

He  even  knew  what  to  call  it:  The  Inquisitive 
Woman.  And  this  time  he  would  build  so  carefully 
that  there  could  be  no  kickback  from  the  sponsor,  and 
if  Continental  Network's  spineless  censors  hopped  on 
the  program,  he  would  fight.  A  beating  on  Burlesque 
he  could  not  avoid,  for  Kismet  was  the  agency's  big 
account,  the  life  line  of  Fortescue  and  Cummings. 
If  he  sold  Herman  Wilcox,  he  would  be  earning 
money  for  Louis  Fortescue,  and  he  could  do  as  he 
dared. 

Neither  Fortescue  and  Cummings  nor  Continental 
Network  would  understand  his  making  an  issue  of  a 
triviality,  but  this  time  he  would  not  give  an  inch. 
That  the  battle  would  be  provoked  eventually  he  was 
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positive.  Radio  could  not  understand  real  people. 
Soundproofing  and  thick  walls  shut  them  out. 

How  unreal  radio's  world  was  he  had  learned  dur- 
ing the  six  months  he  had  been  a  publicity  man  for 
Continental.  One  of  his  clients  was  a  noon-hour  poet. 
Slush  and  Guff,  they  had  called  his  program  in  the 
control  room.  The  poet  was  a  dumpy  man  with  a  sal- 
low skin  who  affected  a  mustache.  He  craved  pub- 
licity, yearned  for  a  reputation,  so  that  he  could  write 
radio  dramas  in  verse,  as  Norman  Corwin  did  for  the 
Columbia  Workshop. 

The  poet  had  hounded  James  McKenna  for  weeks, 
not  content  with  little  items  in  the  newspaper 
columns.  Then  McKenna  had  had  an  idea.  He  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  long,  and  utterly  empty,  inter- 
view with  the  poet,  sent  it  out  over  the  network's 
private  ticker  machines  to  the  big  papers  and  press 
associations,  and  took  the  copy  his  own  machine  had 
made  to  the  poet.  The  poet  read  it  carefully,  swelled 
a  little  more  over  every  line,  and  said: 

"That's  good.  Very  good,  Mr.  McKenna.  Here 
and  there  you  make  a  mistake,  but  journalism  isn't 
ever  perfect,  of  course.  You  say  this  has  gone  out?" 

"Yes,  sir.  To  twenty-four  hundred  papers." 

"Very  good,  Mr.  McKenna.  Very  good." 

Once  a  week  thereafter  McKenna  wrote  a  long- 
winded  interview.  He  took  the  copy  to  the  poet, 
who  hemmed  and  hawed  over  it  and  delivered  him- 
self of  platitudes. 

The  poet  was  content.  In  the  press  relations 
department  tickers  clacked,  sending  his  words  over 
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wires  to  papers  that  would  never  print  them.  Fre- 
quently McKenna,  passing  him  in  corridors,  would 
hear  him  tell  admirers,  "Did  you  see  that  last  inter- 
view of  mine?  .  .  .  Too  bad.  Because  in  it  I  bring 
out  that  — " 

But  he  never  wrote  his  radio  play  in  verse.  The 
public  was  not  kind  to  Slush  and  Guff.  And  the  poet 
had  turned  to  the  creation  of  daytime  serials  for  the 
soap  companies.  They  were  anemic,  stereotyped,  like 
his  poetry.  But  they  became  popular,  because  the 
actors  put  red  blood  into  them. 

James  McKenna  remembered  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
them,  a  piece  called  Sunset  in  My  Soul.  The  leading 
man  had  wavy  blond  hair  and  a  sensitive  face.  He 
would  talk  into  a  microphone,  standing  before  it  ges- 
ticulating as  before  an  audience,  trying  to  bring  the 
poet's  flaccid  characterization  to  life. 

"Diane,"  he  was  saying,  "Diane,  what  I'm  trying  to 
tell  you  is  that  I  love  you.  What  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  it  doesn't  matter.  I  mean,  about  Kurt  and  you. 
It's-" 

And  the  leading  lady,  who  was  fighting  a  head  cold 
as  well  as  the  poet's  words,  threw  herself  at  the  micro- 
phone, moving  her  long,  thin  arms  as  she  read  softly, 
"I  know,  Bill.  There  are  things  you  can't  say  with 
words.  We  may  be  smart,  smart— and  we  can't  say 
them  anyway.  Bill,  I—" 

A  voice  interrupted,  the  rasping  angry  snarl  of  a 
little  fellow  who  stood  across  the  studio  with  his  hat 
on.  Little  Napoleon,  they  called  him.  He  got  $450  a 
week  for  directing  the  program,  and  he  directed  three 
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other  soap  operas.  Like  McKenna,  he  had  been  an 
overnight  success,  leaping  out  of  nowhere  to  a  place 
among  radio's  great. 

"Clean  up  your  diction,"  he  shouted.  "This  is  a 
bad  studio.  Clean  up  your  diction." 

After  a  heavy  silent  moment,  the  wavy-haired  lead- 
ing man  with  the  sensitive  face  threw  himself  into  the 
mike  again.  "Diane— Diane,  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is 
that  I  love  you.  What  I'm  trying  to  say—" 

McKenna  had  stood  there  that  day  watching  them, 
hypnotized.  In  that  fascinated  moment  he  acquired  an 
admiration  for  radio  actors  that  had  survived  these 
years,  for  they  drew  humanity  from  lines  written  by  a 
miserable  poet,  made  convincing  the  most  implausible 
situations  with  only  the  spoken  word  as  a  medium. 

The  cast  of  Burlesque,  too,  had  given  its  best.  Yet 
today  failure  was  theirs,  as  well  as  his. 

As  he  stepped  into  the  studio  he  was  aware  that 
the  actors  were  puzzled  over  his  wishing  to  see  them. 
They  knew  he  could  not  have  built  a  new  show  over- 
night. He  read  bewilderment  in  all  the  faces  that  con- 
fronted him  from  eighteen  straight-backed  steel  chairs. 
Also  he  saw  their  discouragement,  their  disappoint- 
ment. Each  of  them,  he  knew,  had  built  a  dream 
around  Burlesque. 

That  girl,  Frances  Flory,  was  pretending  indiffer- 
ence, but  McKenna  was  not  deceived.  What  was  her 
story?  For  seven  years,  she  said,  she  had  worked  for 
this  chance.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  McMurtry,  the  widow, 
ran  a  grocery  in  Hoboken.  Frances  didn't  drink  or 
smoke,  lest  she  hurt  her  voice.  She  wanted  to  be  an 
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American  Bernhardt.  Often,  her  story  went,  she  prac- 
ticed vocal  diction  over  in  Hoboken  until  the  neigh- 
bors complained,  then  lay  abed  dreaming  of  the  time 
some  reviewer  would  write,  An  American  Bernhardt 
was  discovered  last  night  when  For  the  Ladies  opened 
at  the  Fulton,  with  beautiful  Frances  Flory  starring." 

James  McKenna  knew  how  she  felt.  Throwing  her- 
self into  the  mike  as  the  silly  daughter  of  a  stupid 
politician  who  rose  to  fortune  by  being  unctuous 
about  the  poor,  she  hoped  that  the  call  would  come. 
Some  producer  would  hear  her  program,  say,  "Gad, 
that  girl's  wonderful!"  and  send  for  her. 

But  Burlesque  had  flopped,  and  fourteen  instal- 
ments on  Frances'  silver  fox  were  yet  unpaid. 

And  there  was  Rudy  Zeller,  the  orchestra  leader, 
fumbling  his  saxophone,  trying  to  appear  uncon- 
cerned. Why  should  he  be  concerned?  Only  that,  in 
the  years  of  playing  at  the  Steamfitters'  Ball,  the  an- 
nual beefsteak  fry  of  the  Radio  City  elevator  opera- 
tors' union,  the  Hi-Ho  Ballroom  at  Jamaica,  L.  L 
150  Beautiful  Hostesses— Count  'Em— 150),  in  those 
years  he  had  had  fancy  dreams.  Some  day  a  soft-voiced 
announcer  would  tell  a  million  American  homes, 
"Ladies  and  Gentiemen,  I  give  you  Rudy  Zeller,  the 
Prince  of  Swing."  And  Rudy  would  lift  his  shining 
sax  and  pour  out  the  Zeller  theme  song.  But  Rudy 
Zeller  would  never  throw  himself  into  the  mike,  and 
talk  to  the  fans.  He  stuttered  badly.  Golden  notes 
would  throb  from  his  sax  into  the  mike,  and  people 
would  say:  "That's  Rudy  Zeller,  the  Prince  of  Swing!" 

A  dozen  others  sat  there.  The  Harvard  man  with 
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the  Oklahoma  accent  who  had  not  missed  a  casting 
call  for  a  Broadway  show  in  eleven  years,  and  had 
never  been  chosen.  The  girl  from  Sand  Hills. 
Nebraska,  who  clicked  once  on  Major  Bowes'  Hour 
mimicking  Deanna  Durbin.  Tom  Siblev.  the  writer 
who  had  been  ghosting  scripts  for  a  decade  and  now 
was  getting  a  whack  at  the  real  tiling.  He  had  burned 
himself  out  over  the  three  Burlesque  scripts  already 
finished,  castigated  himself  in  order  to  be  Tom  Sib- 
ley, the  fellow  who  wrote  die  Burlesque  script,  the 
great  hit. 

Instead  he  was  Tom  Sibley,  the  crazy  guy  you 
couldn't  trust  with  a  show.  Didn't  you  hear?  Tom 
Sibley  did  it.  Now  his  motives  had  been  given  a  clean- 
ing and  he  would  be  dumped  on  the  street. 

Only  a  few  would  remember  Burlesque  when  it 
failed  to  appear  next  week.  None  who  heard  it  and 
was  not  of  it  could  know  the  hopes  and  fires,  die 
dreams  and  ambitions  that  had  gone  into  that  single 
half  hour  of  radio  drama. 

"Hello.  Tom,"  McKenna  said. 

The  script  writer  nodded.  "I'll  buy  a  drink."  he 
offered,  "after  die  mourners  go." 

"Thanks,  but  it'll  have  to  be  a  coke.  I  have  to  sell 
a  bill  of  goods  this  afternoon." 

McKenna  looked  around  at  the  faces  again. 

"No  need  to  break  the  news.  I  see,"  he  said.  ''Bur- 
lesque has  been  booted.  I  don't  know  exacdy  what 
we'll  do  next,  so  there's  no  rehearsal.  I  asked  you  to 
come  because  I  wanted  to  tell  you  not  to  book  anv 
new  show." 
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Relief  and  happiness,  and  that  rapture  which 
serenes  only  persons  who  have  been  given  another 
chance,  spread  like  the  pattern  of  a  quilt  across  the 
faces  of  all.  McKenna,  watching  carefully,  knew  that 
he  had  said  enough. 

"That's  all,"  he  concluded.  "We'll  notify  you  for 
rehearsal." 

Brightly  the  musicians  packed  their  instruments, 
the  actors  brisked  through  the  door,  no  longer  fail- 
ures. Finally  only  two  lingered,  Tom  Sibley  and,  at  a 
distance,  Frances  Flory.  McKenna  turned  to  Tom. 

"We're  going  to  do  a  new  show." 

Sibley  pretended  amazement.  "You  and  who  else?" 

"You  and  I." 

"Yeah?  Don't  give  me  that  guff,  kid.  I'm  finished. 
I'm  the  guy  who  made  Mr.  Moneybags  sore." 

"This  won't  get  you  in  any  trouble,"  McKenna 
insisted. 

"Brother,"  Sibley  said,  "I'm  already  in  trouble. 
I'm  getting  out  of  here.  And  I'm  going  to  get  drunk, 
but  really  drunk.  Let's  not  kid,  chum.  I  don't  work 
here  any  more." 

"Oh  yes,  you  do,"  McKenna  told  him.  "That  show 
was  a  hit  until  somebody  did  something  to  it.  I'm  not 
sure  who  did  what,  and  we'll  never  know.  But  we're 
going  ahead,  Tom,  and  you're  in." 

Sibley  straightened. 

"Then  I've  really  got  cause  to  get  drunk,"  he  said. 
"I'm  supposed  to  get  the  bounceroo.  I  don't  get  it. 
You're  a  white  man,  Jimmy;  you'll  never  last  in 
radio." 
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Frances  Flory  had  joined  them  quietly.  Tom  Sib- 
ley turned  to  her. 

"Coming?"  he  asked. 
"Where?" 

"To  get  plastered.  This  guy's  nuts." 

Frances  looked  uncertainly  at  McKenna  and  asked 
demurely,  "Are  you  going?" 

"I  can't  get  away  with  drinking  before  lunch,"  he 
answered. 

"Let's  work  tonight,  then,  Jimmy,"  Sibley  sug- 
gested. 'Til  get  drunk  quietly  this  afternoon  if  you'll 
join  me  for  dinner.  My  best  creations  are  the  product 
of  alcohol,  my  boy.  Try  me  and  see." 

McKenna  hesitated,  then:  "All  right,  in  the 
Arabesque,  at  seven." 

"Seven  it  is." 

As  McKenna  hurried  away,  Frances  turned  to  Sib- 
ley and  asked  casually,  "What  do  you  suppose  the 
show  will  be?" 

"Big  Tidings,"  he  answered.  "We  should  have 
stayed  with  it  in  the  beginning." 

"So?"  murmured  Frances.  "And  where  are  you 
going  to  get  drunk?" 

"Oh,  anywhere,"  he  exclaimed.  "If  you  want  to 
come,  we'll  go  right  over  to  the  Arabesque.  Then  we 
won't  have  to  move  later." 

Frances,  the  girl  who  never  took  a  drink,  smiled. 

"I  have  an  errand  to  run,"  she  said,  "and  a  lunch 
date,  but  you  can  buy  me  one  drink  in  between." 

"Okay,"  Sibley  said  jauntily,  for  pretty  girls  never 
cultivated  him,  "very  much  okay!" 
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Frances  Flory's  errand  took  her  to  the  panelled 
penthouse  that  occupied  the  entire  top  floor  of  Radio 
City's  International  building. 

There  John  Timothy  Chadwicke  could  look  east, 
north  and  west  over  this  city  which  he  liked  to  believe 
he  held  in  his  hand.  That  a  solid  wall  shut  out  the 
south  was  deliberate.  He  did  not  like  to  look  in  the 
direction  of  Wall  street,  where  he  had  operated  until 
the  robust  business  activity  of  uptown  New  York 
attracted  him.  Uptown,  Chadwicke  had  encountered 
no  competition,  and  in  ten  years  had  reached  an 
eminence  from  which  only  Wall  street,  which  under- 
stood his  tactics,  could  possibly  dislodge  him. 

The  lawyer's  favorite  view  was  from  his  north 
windows,  across  the  sweep  of  Central  Park's  lakes  and 
lawns  to  the  roofs  of  his  Harlem  tenements.  He  also 
enjoyed  the  silhouette  of  certain  apartment  towers 
along  the  East  River.  Of  their  acquisition  he  was  espe- 
cially proud;  they  had  cost  him  little  in  effort,  noth- 
ing in  money.  And  always  he  was  fascinated  by  the 
broad  western  vista  of  the  sparkling  Hudson.  He 
appreciated  the  two  rivers  that  closed  grasping  fingers 
around  Manhattan.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  those 
fingers  as  his  own. 

Chadwicke  turned  in  his  swivel  chair  from  his 
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favorite  view  to  greet  Frances  Flory.  The  gesture  was 
not  exactly  automatic,  for  he  had  been  looking  at  the 
three  windows  in  Beekman  Spires  behind  which 
snuggled  the  apartment  of  Frances  Flory.  She  paid 
no  rent. 

"And  what,"  he  said,  as  though  resuming  a  long 
conversation,  "did  you  find  out?" 

Frances,  who  had  won  balloon  prizes  at  the  Stork 
club,  and  dancing  recognition  at  La  Conga,  was 
annoyed.  She  liked  men  to  begin  a  conversation  by 
admiring  her.  This  morning  she  was  very  pretty.  But 
she  accepted  the  distance  that  Chadwicke  spaced  be- 
tween them. 

John  Timothy  Chadwicke  was  the  son  of  a  New 
York  family  as  old  as  Father  Knickerbocker.  English 
ancestry  on  his  father's  side  had  entrenched  his  con- 
sciousness of  position,  Dutch  maternal  forbears  had 
bequeathed  him  a  zest  for  multiplying  his  father's 
millions.  He  had  inherited  real  estate,  and  to  it  he 
had  added  greatly.  As  a  little  boy,  sitting  starchly 
uncomfortable  through  discussions  by  his  elders,  he 
had  observed  that  the  keystone  of  every  business  enter- 
prise was  a  knowledge  of  the  law.  So  he  had  become  a 
lawyer.  And  because  his  father,  never  bested  in  busi- 
ness, had  been  browbeaten  at  home,  he  had  never 
married.  In  all  things,  Chadwicke  operated  alone. 

"The  show's  a  flopperoo,  that's  all  I  know," 
Frances  said.  Her  voice  was  small  and  flat.  "The 
reviews  were  wonderful,  but  McKenna  said  Burlesque 
was  wiped  off  and  that  the  cast  all  would  be  used  in 
the  new  show." 
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"What  did  he  mean  by  that?" 

"Well,  on  my  way  to  the  rehearsal  I  stopped  for  a 
coke  and  the  soda  jerk  said  Mr.  Fortescue  was  in  there 
yesterday  afternoon  late  lapping  up  coffee  with  some- 
body. From  the  description  it  sounded  like  Boreas 
Seltzer." 

"No  mistaking  such  a  description,  I  believe," 
Chadwicke  chuckled  suavely. 

"Well  then,  it  was  Boreas  Seltzer,  maybe.  Anyway, 
from  what  Mike  could  gather— he  had  an  awful  lot  of 
customers  and  didn't  have  much  time  to  listen— the 
sponsor  got  kicks  from  bigshots  all  over  the  country, 
bank  presidents  and  people  like  that.  Mr.  Fortescue 
kept  assuring  this  other  party  that—" 

"You  mean  Mr.  Seltzer?" 

"Well,  if  that's  who  it  was.  Anyway,  he  kept  telling 
this  other  party  that  the  show  wouldn't  be  put  on 
again.  He  said  McKenna  would  probably  go  back  to 
the  other  show." 

"Big  Tidings?" 

"I  guess  so.  At  least  the  script  writer,  Tom  Sibley, 
thinks  it  will  be  that." 

"Big  Tidings  stinks,"  said  the  meticulous  John 
Timothy  Chadwicke. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  know  about  that.  Anyway, 
Mike's  sure  there  won't  be  any  more  Burlesque,  and 
apparently  Fortescue  is  in  one  sweet  merry  hell  of  a 
jam— pulenty." 

"I  see." 

"And  you  owe  me  a  buck  for  priming  Mike." 
He  took  a  gold  currency  clip  from  his  pocket,  un- 
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covered  a  one  dollar  bill  and  handed  it  across  the 
table.  He  didn't  even  quiver  as  he  took  in  her  great 
black  eyes,  her  immaculate  black  hair  with  the  Helen 
Liebert  hat  perched  atop  it.  Nor  did  his  glance  con- 
tinue down  her  body.  His  eyes  stopped  at  her  eyes. 
Most  men's  gaze,  taking  in  Frances  Flory,  settled  on 
her  long,  sleek  legs  and  lingered  there. 

"Cash  on  the  barrelhead,"  he  said.  "What's  your 
next  move?" 

"I  don't  know.  It'll  take  time." 

"How  about  McKenna?" 

"I've  thought  of  that,"  she  informed  him.  "He's 
having  dinner  with  Sibley  tonight,  and  I  mean  to  be 
there.  I'm  letting  Sibley  buy  me  a  drink  as  soon  as  I 
leave  here,  just  to  soften  him  up." 

"That  sounds  all  right,"  Chadwicke  said.  "Just 
keep  me  informed." 

She  cuddled  into  her  silver  foxes  as  he  rose. 

"Okay,"  she  promised. 

As  soon  as  the  door  had  closed,  Chadwicke  picked 
up  an  intercommunicating  phone  and  dialed. 

"Frank,"  he  commanded,  suavity  gone  now,  "you 
did  a  nice  job  rounding  up  those  protests.  The  Fortes- 
cue  agency  is  having  troubles.  I  think  you'd  better 
start  suggesting  ideas  again  to  Mr.  Seltzer.  Let  him 
know  that  Fortescue  and  Cummings  may  make  mis- 
takes, but  your  agency  doesn't." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Chadwicke  hung  up 
and  began  to  rock  gently  in  his  easy  chair.  What  could 
be  used  to  influence  Seltzer?  The  man  had  no  fear, 
except  of  illness  which  might  halt  the  constant  drive 
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on  which  depended  Kismet  cigarette  sales.  He  had  no 
need  for  money.  He  was  contemptuous  of  society  life 
because  at  one  time  his  wife  had  burdened  him  with 
it.  However,  Seltzer  had  a  son. 

Chadwicke  lit  a  cigar  and  thoughtfully  took  inven- 
tory of  his  diverse  activities.  Then,  from  a  lower 
drawer  of  his  big  desk  he  pulled  out  a  Florentine 
leather  folder  and  thumbed  through  its  contents.  At 
last  he  extracted  a  file  of  papers,  and  buzzed  for  his 
secretary. 

"See  if  Boreas  Seltzer  is  free  for  lunch,"  he  said. 
"I'll  meet  him  in  the  Rainbow  Club  at  one  o'clock." 

He  knew  Seltzer  would  be  there.  Important  men 
always  found  time  to  lunch  with  John  Timothy  Chad- 
wicke, and  usually  they  did  not  consider  the  hour  of 
conversation  a  waste  of  time.  Chadwicke  never  wasted 
anyone's  time. 
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Among  the  legacies  that  Reinhold  Dreesen  left  the 
advertising  firm  of  Fortescue  and  Cummings  was  an 
option  on  an  historical  panorama  called  Big  Tidings. 
This  show  was  the  brain  child  of  the  Richard  Forrest 
talent  agency,  a  chiseler  on  the  fringes  of  the  radio 
business.  Richard  Forrest  was  an  idea  man,  and  what 
his  agile  brain  failed  to  produce,  he  stole  or  appropri- 
ated. 

Forrest  was  not,  for  example,  the  originator  of  the 
quiz  show;  but  he  was  offering  three  variations  to 
advertising  agencies  within  two  weeks  after  Doctor 
I.  Q.'s  Crossley  rating  crossed  10.  Forrest's  domain  was 
the  entire  field  of  radio  entertainment.  In  his  stable 
were  script,  talent,  directors,  producers,  and  pro- 
grams. He  collected  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  salary  of 
everyone  placed  by  him,  plus  a  handsome  price  for 
the  show  pattern.  Forrest  specialized  in  the  package 
goods  business,  in  which  he  could  take  an  idea  and 
build  it  into  a  complete  unit  with  his  own  producer, 
director,  and  talent. 

Nat  Goldman,  who  was  the  real  genius  of  Richard 
Forrest,  Inc.,  had  spent  $2,000  making  a  sample  record 
of  Big  Tidings,  and  had  played  it  to  everybody  in 
town.  No  one  had  bitten.  Months  later  Reinhold 
Dreesen  asked  for  a  thirteen-week  option.  He  was  will- 
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ing  to  pay  $250  a  week  for  the  idea,  and  produce  his 
own  show.  Goldman  consented  with  his  tongue  in 
cheek.  He  would  have  preferred  to  sell  Reinhold  his 
brand  new  Kiddy  Quiz,  a  paraphrase  of  the  very  suc- 
cessful Quiz  Kids,  but  Dreesen  knew  what  he  wanted. 

Dreesen  cornered  Big  Tidings  because  he  was  in 
trouble.  Kismet  cigarette's  big  moneymaker  for  three 
years,  Jam  Session,  suddenly  begun  to  lose  popularity. 
No  one  knew  why.  Some  believed  Fred  Waring's 
Chesterfield  Glee  club  had  popularized  a  new  style  of 
swing  music  programs,  which  had  outmoded  Jam  Ses- 
sion, and  the  story  was  going  around  that  when  War- 
ing needed  a  new  clarinet  player  he  was  asking 
applicants:  "What  do  you  sing,  bass  or  tenor?"  What- 
ever the  reason,  Jam  Session  was  slipping.  Boreas 
Seltzer  began  telephoning  Louis  Fortescue  four  times 
a  day.  Finally  Fortescue  convinced  Seltzer  that  Kismet 
needed  a  complete  change,  from  music  to  drama  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  But  a  project  like  Big  Tid- 
ings, requiring  five  microphones  and  eighteen  actors, 
was  too  complex  for  the  dispirited  Dreesen  to  produce, 
and  in  desperation,  just  before  his  suicide,  he  had 
jettisoned  it  and  given  James  McKenna  permission  to 
try  a  drama  idea  of  his  own  called  Burlesque. 

On  McKenna's  desk,  when  he  returned  from  Con- 
tinental, was  the  file  on  Richard  Forrest's  option,  to- 
gether with  a  memorandum  written  by  Dreesen  and 
Louis  Fortescue's  own  comment,  "You'd  better 
resurrect  this." 

McKenna  picked  up  Dreesen's  notes,  and  read: 

"Big  Tidings  is  definitely  a  summer  spot.  It's  de- 
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signed  to  hold  up  thirteen  weeks,  and  probably  won't. 
But  Jam  Session  smells  so  badly  we'll  have  to  change, 
even  if  only  from  winter  to  summer  underwear,  and 
then  next  fall  we'll  get  something  really  sensational 
for  Kismet.  The  idea  of  Big  Tidings  is  to  dramatize 
the  great  assets  of  America— the  things  that  we  never 
pay  much  attention  to.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  for 
example,  Coulee  Dam,  touring,  baseball,  luncheon 
clubs.  Each  has  contributed  something  to  the  great- 
ness of  this  nation,  but  who  knows  it?  There  are 
hundreds  of  possible  subjects,  and  we  should  be  able 
to  pick  thirteen  with  enough  punch  to  get  by.  The 
whole  thing  will  hang  on  a  damned  good  director, 
and  we  have  one." 

McKenna  read  the  last  line  several  times.  Dreesen 
must  have  meant  Bert  Cooper,  and  Bert  had  been 
fired.  It  was  logical  for  Fortescue  to  revert  to  Big  Tid- 
ings, since  Boreas  Seltzer  already  had  approved  it.  But 
only  Bert  could  handle  it. 

McKenna  reached  for  the  interoffice  phone  and 
dialed. 

"Mr.  Fortescue,  McKenna  speaking.  I'm  working 
on  next  week's  Kismet  show.  We  can  go  back  to  Big 
Tidings,  as  you  suggest.  I  know  how  it  can  be  made  to 
work." 

"Fine,  lad,  fine,"  Fortescue  answered.  "But  for 
God's  sake  don't  insult  anybody." 

"We  can't,"  the  radio  director  retorted  glibly, 
"every  character  we  use  will  have  been  dead  at  least 
ten  years." 

"That's  the  ticket." 
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"But,  Mr.  Fortescue  .  .  ."  McKenna  paused,  then 
plunged:  "I'll  have  to  get  Bert  Cooper  to  produce  it. 
He's  the  only  man  big  enough  to  handle  all  that 
montage." 

Fortescue's  voice  went  cold. 

"I  doubt  Mr.  Cummings  will  approve  any  such 
arrangement.  You'll  have  to  get  someone  else." 

"Can't,"  McKenna  answered.  "Unless,  of  course, 
you  want  to  pay  about  twelve  hundred  a  week. 
Cooper's  on  his  uppers.  We  could  pick  him  up  for 
three  hundred." 

"You  sure  there's  nobody  else?" 

"Not  at  our  price.  I've  canvassed  the  whole  town, 
sir." 

He  could  hear  Louis  Fortescue  drumming  his 
fingernails  on  the  desk  top. 

"All  right,  McKenna,  it's  your  responsibility.  If 
anything  happens  to  Cooper,  you've  no  one  to  blame 
but  yourself." 

"Yes,  sir,"  James  McKenna  said  thoughtfully, 
changed  phones  and  telephoned  Bert. 

He  concentrated  then  on  his  routine  tasks,  so 
that  his  afternoon  would  be  free  for  Herman  Yellow- 
stone Wilcox.  The  Fortescue  and  Cummings  agency 
represented  twenty  large  manufacturers,  all  of  whom 
spent  upwards  of  $500,000  a  year  in  advertising,  and 
another  score  of  minor  specialties.  Many  of  the  ac- 
counts did  not  use  radio,  and  with  those  McKenna 
was  not  concerned.  But  the  nine  that  employed  radio 
were  secondarily  under  his  jurisdiction. 

An  advertising  agency  has  as  much  red  tape  as 
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government,  requiring  many  hands  and  many  tal- 
ents. Each  account  is  guided  by  its  own  executive, 
usually  the  man  who  brought  the  business  into  the 
house.  Since  Kismet  was  Fortescue  and  Cummings' 
heaviest  spender,  Louis  Fortescue  himself  was  its 
account  executive.  He  made  decisions  of  policy,  but 
referred  the  actual  work  to  the  proper  departments. 
Anything  involving  radio  he  submitted  to  McKenna. 
Billboard  advertising  he  sent  to  the  display  depart- 
ment, which  worked  closely  with  the  art  editor.  Mag- 
azine spreads  he  passed  to  another  specialist,  news- 
paper space  to  another.  Under  Fortescue  were  six- 
teen other  account  executives,  each  of  whom  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  one  large  advertiser  or  several 
small  ones.  All  referred  radio  to  James  McKenna. 

That  morning  he  bought  a  weekly  half  hour  on 
the  crowded  NBC-Red  for  Keen-Tan,  which  each 
summer  gave  the  American  public  a  mystery  story 
interspersed  with  exhortations  to  avoid  sunburn  by 
applying  a  generous  coat  of  the  sponsor's  miraculous 
product.  He  also  renewed  a  broadcast  for  the  Hi- 
Fidelity  Fertilizer  company,  which  at  the  last  moment 
decided  to  continue  its  Garden  Club  of  the  Air.  Sev- 
eral colleagues  consulted  him  on  individual  prob- 
lems, and  the  head  of  the  art  department  offered,  for 
comment,  samples  of  a  proposed  streetcar  card  cam- 
paign to  acquaint  more  listeners  with  Little  Mother, 
a  daytime  serial. 

This  activity  had  excited  McKenna.  It  meant  that 
at  last  he  was  in  the  blood  stream  of  the  agency's 
business,  his  name  in  every  radio  index.  The  long 
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row  of  private  offices  began  in  the  north  wing  with 
Louis  Fortescue,  ended  with  McKenna.  Across  the 
hall  to  the  south  was  the  "bull  pen,"  in  which  twenty- 
four  stenographers  pounded  out  copy  all  day.  Down 
the  east  corridor  were  the  workrooms  of  technicians: 
artists,  copy  writers,  photographers,  typographers, 
market  analysts,  media  researchers,  statisticians,  ac- 
countants, bookkeepers.  Behind  the  elevators,  the 
west  hall  housed  many  cubicles  with  desk  space  for 
the  assistants  and  supernumeraries.  From  all  these 
offices  the  line  to  radio  went  directly  through  James 
McKenna. 

Never  before  had  he  been  conscious  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  an  executive  position.  He  was  on  top, 
now,  looking  down,  observing  each  cog  in  the  mecha- 
nism in  its  relation  to  the  whole. 

Only  a  few  doors  away  were  the  offices  of  the  vice- 
presidents.  The  very  proximity  of  men  illustrious  in 
advertising  inspired  him  as  much  as  his  new  associa- 
tion with  them.  They  made  decisions,  established 
policies.  Now  at  last,  so  could  he.  Helen  Dreesen's 
program  was  McKenna's  first  independent  effort  to 
bring  a  new  account  into  the  agency,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  prodded  him  into  accomplishing  what  he 
had  resolved  to  do  fourteen  years  ago  at  WHEF. 

He  did  not  realize  that  lunch  time  had  arrived 
until  the  telephone  rang.  Cornelius  Conroy  invited 
him  to  lunch  at  the  Grill  Club,  renewing  a  contact 
made  weeks  earlier. 

"I'll  meet  you  in  ten  minutes,"  McKenna  said, 
and  snapped  his  fingers. 
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"Irene,"  he  called.  "What  do  you  think?  Lunch 
with  Cornelius  Conroy.  Boy,  do  chickens  come  home 
to  roost  I" 

But  his  secretary  did  not  answer.  A  fellow  she 
had  met  the  night  before  over  cocktails  had  asked 
her  to  join  him  for  lunch,  and  she,  not  taking  any 
chance  of  losing  him,  had  ducked  out  early. 
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Irene  was  not  sure  of  his  name— Henry  something. 

Blue  over  the  prospect  of  so  impersonal  a  rela- 
tionship to  James  McKenna  as  his  secretary,  she  had, 
the  previous  evening,  telephoned  Margaret  Langley 
in  the  office  of  Roger  Dakin,  Inc.,  (Theatrical  Cos- 
metics, Television  Our  Specialty)  and  suggested  a 
drink  before  dinner. 

Margaret  was  Irene's  roommate,  and  in  a  pinch 
posed  as  her  mother.  She  had  crossed  her  thirtieth 
birthday  so  long  ago  that  she  had  forsaken  hope  that 
Lochinvar  ever  would  ride  out  of  the  East  Eighties. 
She  had  become  philosophical. 

"The  trouble  is,"  she  would  say  after  two  Mar- 
tinis, "that  the  men  whose  sons  we  might  have  mar- 
ried were  all  killed  in  the  last  war.  No  men,  no  sons. 
No  sons,  no  lovers.  No  lovers,  nobody  to  nail  down." 
It  was  as  simple  as  that.  Margaret  Langley  would 
drink  with  anyone,  anytime. 

After  work  Irene  and  Margaret  had  gone  into  the 
Arabesque,  one  of  Radio  City's  restaurants,  and  soon 
a  pleasant  young  man  in  a  sharkskin  suit  came  over 
to  their  table  from  the  bar.  Margaret  had  shown  him 
a  copper  television  makeup  that  day,  but  his  eyes,  as 
he  joined  them,  were  on  Irene.  For  an  hour  all  three 
had  chattered  over  cocktails,  and  the  young  man  had 
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gone  away.  Men  had  a  habit  of  departing  after  two 
drinks,  Irene  had  learned,  for  by  then  she  had  put 
them  in  their  place.  But  this  one  was  different.  He 
had  been  polite.  Now  she  was  meeting  him  for  lunch. 

There  are  a  dozen  or  more  public  restaurants  in 
Radio  City.  For  three  dollars  lunchers  may  watch  the 
ice  skating  in  winter,  or  in  summer  eat  under  an 
orange  umbrella  on  the  plaza.  For  two  dollars  there 
is  the  Restaurant  Arabesque,  with  gaudy  murals  and 
a  noisy  bar.  Service  is  available  for  seventy-five  cents 
in  the  Basement  Grill,  with  emphasis  on  speed.  A 
fifty-cent  menu  is  available  at  the  Red-Headed  Res- 
taurant in  the  basement  of  the  Global  Press  building. 
This  cafe,  where  all  the  waitresses  have  red  hair,  is 
a  favorite  of  $25  to  $40  secretaries  like  Irene  Mitch- 
ell, the  bookkeepers,  draftsmen,  and  clerks  who  work 
for  the  thousand  corporations  in  Radio  City,  and  the 
researchers  for  Pulse,  Watch,  and  Money  magazines. 
Those  who  could  afford  no  more  than  a  sandwich 
lined  up  at  the  Milk  Bar  in  the  subbasement  before 
dashing  out  to  spend  the  remainder  of  their  noon 
hour  shopping  for  Sixth  avenue  bargains. 

Apart  from  Radio  City,  yet  part  of  it,  are  Fifty- 
first  and  Fifty-second  Streets,  both  lined  with  admi- 
rable restaurants.  One  in  particular  is  a  favorite  of 
those  who  like  to  make  an  impression  on  Radio  City 
—the  prohibition  rendezvous  grown  adult,  the  aloof 
and  snobbish  and  gastronomically  sumptuous  estab- 
lishment at  21  West  Fifty-second  street,  complete 
with  barbershop  and  steam  room,  and  known  to  its 
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habitues  as  "Twenty-One."  Frances  Flory  preferred 
Twenty-One. 

Friends  seldom  meet  socially  in  Radio  City.  Even 
the  luncheon  of  a  girl  like  Irene  Mitchell  and  a  new 
boy  friend  has  a  commercial  overtone.  And  Irene 
Mitchell  this  day  was  out  to  do  a  selling  job. 

Unfortunately  she  was  early.  The  red-headed 
hostess  at  the  door  paid  no  attention  to  her.  Hos- 
tesses do  not  like  to  seat  a  single  during  the  rush  hour. 
Irene  had  just  decided  to  bolt,  when  she  felt  a  light 
pressure  on  her  arm.  Blue  eyes  smiled  down  at  her, 
and  her  man  said:  "Sorry.  I  was  held  up  in  rehear- 
sal." She  smiled  back,  liking  the  way  he  took  com- 
mand and  got  a  corner  booth  that  was  meant  for  four. 

They  ordered  macaroni  and  a  head-lettuce  salad 
and  settled  back  to  appraise  each  other.  He  was  taller 
than  he  had  appeared  before,  but  he  wore  the  same 
shirt  with  the  red  stripes,  the  same  sharkskin  suit. 
Probably  the  same  socks,  she  thought.  Unlike  most 
radio  actors,  he  didn't  need  a  haircut. 

"You  are  a  radio  actor,  aren't  you?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied  quickly,  as  though  he  had  been 
waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  himself. 
"Do  you  listen  to  Thrill  Children}  I'm  Roger,  the 
brat,  in  that.  In  The  House  with  Blue  Shutters  I'm 
the  crippled  boy.  Swell  part.  Do  you  ever  catch  it? 
Well,  doesn't  matter.  Then  I'm  on  three  times  a 
week  in  Mutual's  Be  Beautiful.  I'm  the  lead  in  that; 
the  husband  who  is  always  forgiven  for  straying  from 
the  fold.  God,  if  women  were  that  generous,  I'd  try 
marriage  myself." 
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He  eyed  Irene  obliquely,  buttered  a  piece  of  bread 
generously,  and  bit.  "But  the  one  I  like  best  is  My 
Blue  Heaven.  I  play  all  the  villains.  I've  been  killed 
four  times,  and  right  now  I'm  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Yangtze  river,  encased  in  cement.  I  get  out,  though, 
a  week  from  tomorrow." 

"Oh,  that's  a  night  show!"  Irene  brightened.  "You 
must  be  Dr.  Carridine!" 

"That's  right,  Dr.  Carridine.  Remember  when 
the  villain  was  a  guy  named  Slugger  Grogan?  I  was 
him,  too.  I  died  so  beautifully  that  Sudsy  Suds  got 
79  letters  saying  they  thought  Grogan  should  have 
been  allowed  to  live." 

"It's  a  good  show,"  Irene  admitted.  "Let's  see. 
You're  in  four  shows  a  week.  Three  are  on  five  days, 
and  one  three  days.  That's  eighteen  shows  a  week. 
How  on  earth  can  you  do  it?" 

He  grinned  happily. 

"Got  to  eat.  But  I  do  get  mixed  up  sometimes.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  they  were  all  in  the  same  shop, 
but  only  the  night  show  is  at  Continental.  One  is 
NBC  Red,  one's  Mutual  and  one's  Columbia.  I  have 
a  hell  of  a  time  commuting  between  rehearsals  and 
airings." 

"I'll  bet." 

"But  I  get  around  it,"  he  said  seriously.  "I  have 
a  stand-in  who  reads  my  lines  in  rehearsal  when  I'm 
somewhere  else.  It  works  all  right  except  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  when  the  repeat  broadcast 
of  Blue  Shutters  leaves  the  air  at  three  o'clock  and 
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I  have  to  be  over  at  Mutual  for  Beautiful  at  three- 
fifteen.  I  run  like  crazy,  then." 

"You  must,"  said  Irene.  "I'll  have  some  coffee. 
Mind?" 

"I  know  this  sounds  awfully  dull,"  he  went  on. 
"I  always  talk  too  much.  Guess  that's  why  nobody 
likes  me  very  long.  People  take  to  me  at  first,  but 
pretty  soon  they  start  saying,  'That  Henry  Southern, 
you  never  can  shut  him  up.'  " 

"Oh,  no,"  Irene  exclaimed,  repeating  his  name  to 
herself  so  she  would  not  forget  it  again.  "It's  very 
interesting,  Mr.  Southern.  I  think  it  helps  us  in  the 
agency  to  know  the  actors'  problems,  too." 

"Well,  maybe.  But  acting  and  selling  the  sponsor 
are  different  jobs.  Our  work  starts  where  yours  ends. 
We  sell  the  ultimate  consumer  by  keeping  her  coming 
back  day  after  day  so  you  can  feed  her  the  commer- 
cials. It's  a  screwy  business." 

"It  sure  is,"  Irene  agreed  emphatically. 

"You  know,"  Henry  Southern  went  on,  "we  had 
a  sequence  last  winter  on  Blue  Shutters  where  the 
cripple— that's  me— is  heartbroken  because  he  has  to 
sit  in  a  wheel  chair  by  the  window  while  the  other 
kids  are  sliding  on  the  hill.  Boy,  I  cut  my  heart  out 
on  that  scene.  And  what  do  you  think?  The  next  week 
Chip  Chunks  called  me  over  to  the  office  to  get  a 
fancy  wheel  chair  on  runners!  Some  fan  sent  it  for 
the  cripple  to  slide  down  hill  on.  People  who  listen 
believe  they're  real  life  dramas.  That  proves  it." 

"Yes,"  Irene  said,  sipping  her  coffee,  "you  sure 
can't  tell  what  you're  throwing  out  will  bring  back." 
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"And  last  week,"  he  chuckled,  "I  had  a  line  that 
says,  'Mommy,  why  can't  I  have  a  pet,  like  other  little 
boys?'  What's  turned  up?  So  far,  three  kittens,  a 
rabbit,  and  a  pedigreed  bull  terrier.  No  kiddin'.  I 
honest-to-God  got  'em  by  express." 

"Oh,  I  don't  doubt  it.  You  know  that  tear  jerker 
we've  got,  Little  Mother?  On  the  little  mother's  last 
birthday  she  had  fourteen  birthday  cakes,  each  one 
complete  with  eleven  candles.  One  was  from  Wenat- 
chee,  Washington— as  far  away  as  that.  Oh,  those  pro- 
grams are  popular,  you  don't  .need  to  tell  me." 

Hot  fudge  ice-cream  cake  appeared,  and  more 
coffee.  Henry  Southern  eyed  his  watch. 

"I've  got  to  scram  pretty  quick.  And  here  we've 
done  nothing  but  talk  about  me.  I'm  sorry,  Miss 
Mitchell."  His  blue  eyes  held  a  guilty  look.  "What 
I  really  wanted  this  noon  was  to  find  out  about  you." 

"Oh,"  Irene  laughed,  "I'm  just  a  working  girl." 

"You're  at  Fortescue  and  Cummings,  aren't  you?" 

"Yes.  I'm  James  McKenna's  secretary." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Henry  Southern  said  thoughtfully.  "I 
heard  he  got  Rein's  job.  Poor  Rein.  You  know,  he 
promised  me  a  job  on  Big  Tidings.  I  hear  you're 
reviving  it." 

Irene's  spoon  dropped  to  the  table.  "So  that's  it," 
she  thought. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  sadly,  "we're  reviving  it." 

"Anything  in  it  for  me?  I  mean,  I'm  good,  you 
know.  I  can  do  anything  from  baby  to  villain.  And 
I  could  use  that  time  very  well.  Wouldn't  conflict 
with  anything." 
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"I  haven't  even  seen  a  script,  yet,"  Irene  said 
quietly.  "Anyway,  you'd  have  to  talk  to  Bert  Cooper. 
He's  casting." 

"That—"  Henry  Southern  hroke  off  abruptly. 
"Oh.  I  don't  work  for  him,  thanks.  Life's  too  short." 

"Oh,  Bert's  all  right." 

"When  he's  sober,  and  when  he  isn't  chiseling, 
both  of  which  are  never.  But  I've  got  to  run.  Satur- 
day's my  play  night.  Doing  anything?" 

"Depends,"  Irene  said  cautiously,  "on  what  you 
play." 

"I  work  up  to  it  by  easy  stages,"  Henry  Southern 
laughed.  "What's  your  address?" 
She  gave  it  to  him. 
"Phone?" 

"Office,"  Irene  said.  "I'm  practically  always  there." 
"About  eight  o'clock,  then?" 
Irene  hesitated. 

"In  your  language,"  she  asked,  "is  that  before  or 
after  dinner?" 

"On  Saturday  night,  it's  after,"  he  said.  "I  had  in 
mind  seeing  Ethel  Barrymore  in  the  flesh.  I'm  saving 
my  money.  Dinner  and  theater  don't  come  the  same 
week  in  my  young  life." 

"That's  okay  by  me,"  Irene  said,  extricating  her- 
self from  the  booth.  "Come  at  seven  and  I'll  give  you 
Friday's  roast  beef— cold." 

"Swell.  Gosh,  I've  got  to  dash.  See  you." 

Irene  watched  him  run  down  the  corridor  and  up 
the  escalator,  then  followed  slowly.  As  she  reached 
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the  main  floor  she  chuckled,  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
and  went  over  to  the  cigar  counter  for  a  pack  of 
Kismets.  She  preferred  Lucky  Strikes,  but  you  never 
knew  when  Boreas  Seltzer  might  walk  in  and  catch 
you  smoking  the  competitor's  brand.  She  had  not  for- 
gotten how,  when  McKenna  was  Reinhold  Dreesen's 
assistant,  he  had  pulled  out  a  pack  of  Camels  at  a 
rehearsal.  The  gesture  had  almost  cost  Fortescue  and 
Cummings  the  account. 

She  strolled  outside,  guiltily  cupping  a  cigarette 
in  her  palm.  Irene  Mitchell  would  not,  after  nine 
years  in  New  York,  be  caught  smoking  in  public.  Out 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin,  nice  girls  didn't  smoke  on 
the  street,  even  yet. 

Suddenly  she  dropped  the  cigarette  and  stepped 
on  it  as  Helen  Dreesen  waved  from  a  passing  limou- 
sine. Irene  smiled  at  her  and  watched  the  car  come 
to  a  stop  before  the  Fifty-first  street  restaurant  of 
Toots  Shor.  Then  she  squared  herself  for  an  encoun- 
ter with  heavy  pedestrian  traffic  and  started  back  to 
the  office. 
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"What's  the  gag?"  Marlin  Atwater  asked,  glancing 
curiously  around  Toots  Shor's  restaurant.  Most  of  the 
tables  were  occupied  by  keen  young  men  in  casually 
tailored  suits.  "This  is  a  nice  place,  but  if  I'd  known 
we  were  coming  here  I  wouldn't  have  worn  my  new 
Molyneux.  Who  is  there  to  see  us  here?" 

"Radio  people,"  Helen  said.  "I'm  going  to  work." 

Marlin  had  prepared  another  quip  concerning  a 
man  at  the  next  table,  but  Helen's  statement  stopped 
her.  She  looked  helplessly  at  Claudia  Stuart,  who 
completed  the  luncheon  party,  and  Claudia  recoiled. 

"Work!" 

"Yes." 

"You  aren't  coming  out  to  East  Hampton  with  us 
for  the  summer?" 

"Not  if  I  get  this  job.  That's  what  I  wanted  to 
talk  to  you  about." 

Helen  ordered  their  luncheon  while  drafting  in 
her  mind  the  explanation  she  would  give  her  friends. 
They  had  been  almost  constant  companions,  and  for 
two  years  had  eased  her  loneliness  by  riding  with  her, 
accompanying  her  to  horse  shows,  criticizing  her  mag- 
azine manuscripts,  and  including  her  in  their  family 
picnics  and  children's  theater  matinees.  That  they 
were  eager  to  continue  this  tacit  test  of  friendship  she 
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understood,  and  because  they  had  been  so  thoughtful 
of  her,  she  wanted  now  to  justify  a  career  in  which 
she  probably  would  not  see  much  of  them  for  weeks 
at  a  time. 

"I  might  as  well  tell  you  the  whole  story,"  she 
began,  "and  then  you  can  say  anything  you  like." 

Marlin  instinctively  objected  to  seriousness. 

"It  sounds,"  she  commented  drily,  "like  some- 
thing illicit.  If  so,  I  want  to  be  in."  j 

"Quite  the  contrary.  It's  a  radio  program." 

"It  can  still  be  illicit,"  Claudia  retorted. 

"I  admit  that,"  Helen  went  on.  "You  know  I've 
always  said  most  radio  programs  were  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  everyone  who  is  expected  to  listen  to 
them.  So  I  want  to  do  one  that  isn't." 

She  sketched  it  in  detail,  concluding  with  the 
McKenna  interview  and  the  news  that  McKenna  had 
telephoned  her  a  few  minutes  earlier  that  he  was 
presenting  the  idea  to  the  Ajax  Motor  company  that 
afternoon. 

"I  asked  him  to  dinner  tonight  to  tell  me  how  he 
got  along,"  Helen  confided,  "and  I  don't  think  he'd 
have  accepted  unless  he  was  sure  of  himself." 

She  awaited  comment.  Marlin  provided  it. 

"My  God,"  she  exclaimed,  "an  idealist  in  our 
midst.  Why  don't  you  just  come  out  to  East  Hampton 
and  run  our  Girl  Scout  troop?" 

"You  don't  like  it?"  Helen  asked  quickly. 

"Sure  we  like  it,  darling,  if  it's  what  you  want  to 
do.  But  are  you  sure  it's  what  you  want  to  do?" 

"Yes,  I'm  sure." 
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"Do  you  realize,"  Claudia  suggested,  "what  people 
are  going  to  say  about  you?  They'll  call  you  a  com- 
munist and  all  sorts  of  names." 

"I  won't  upset  anything,  that's  ridiculous.  I  just 
want  people  who  have  learned  how  to  live,  to  tell 
others  about  it,  and  clarify  problems  everyone  is  dis- 
cussing without  understanding." 

"Such  as  how  the  workers  can  get  higher  pay  from 
your  father  at  the  mill?"  Marlin  Atwater's  husband 
had  financed  an  aviation  company  in  which  a  strike 
had  just  ended. 

"I  mean  to  broadcast  from  the  home  of  one  of 
father's  workers  sometime  during  the  summer,  if  I  get 
on  the  air,"  Helen  revealed.  "Father  doesn't  have  any 
labor  problem,  and  I'll  let  his  employees  tell  why." 

"A  lot  of  people  aren't  going  to  like  it,"  Claudia 
persisted. 

"But  think  of  the  millions  who  will!"  Helen 
exclaimed.  "And  anyway,  you  are  assuming  I'll  be 
looking  for  controversies.  That's  not  the  idea.  I  don't 
want  to  get  thrown  off  the  air." 

Marlin  decided  to  attempt  another  approach. 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "suppose  you  sell  this  pro- 
gram and  keep  out  of  trouble.  You'll  become  one  of 
those  radio  stars,  with  people  tearing  off  your  bras- 
siere for  a  souvenir  at  the  airfields.  Is  that  what  you 
want?" 

"That  sort  of  thing  isn't  necessary.  I've  thought 
it  all  out." 

"Just  wait,"  Claudia  picked  up  her  cue  from  Mar- 
lin, "until  all  the  fan  magazines  tell  everyone  how 
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you  adore  pate  de  fois  gras  and  crepes  suzette,  live  in 
a  town  house  and  ride  in  the  horse  shows.  How  will 
that  fit  your  people's  radio  personality?" 

"I  won't  have  to  worry  about  that.  Mr.  McKenna 
will  handle  the  publicity.  Anyway,  I  don't  think  that 
matters." 

"You  won't  have  any  privacy." 

"I  can't  help  it." 

Helen  could  not  tell  her  friends  what  had  im- 
pelled her  into  radio,  any  more  than  she  could  have 
confessed  it  to  James  McKenna.  Marlin  and  Claudia 
would  not  understand.  Neither  might  McKenna. 
Advertising  men  were  of  a  common  mold.  Glib 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  anything  was  justifiable  if 
it  sold  the  program. 

If  McKenna  put  her  on  the  air,  she  must  be  care- 
ful to  have  him  believe  that  her  only  ambition  was 
to  popularize  an  automobile.  How  Marlin  and  Clau- 
dia had  distorted  her  motive,  almost  accusing  her  of 
being  a  traitor  to  her  father  and  to  them,  was  proof 
that  what  she  had  undertaken  was  dangerous,  and 
easily  abused.  Her  desire  was  not  to  crusade,  but  to 
inform;  not  to  destroy,  but  to  build.  To  this  she  must 
herself  be  continuously  sensitive,  otherwise  McKenna, 
or  Fortescue,  or  her  sponsor,  or  any  of  a  score  of 
others  could  easily  frustrate  her. 

"How  did  you  like  James  McKenna?"  Marlin 
asked,  embarrassed  by  the  silence.  Marlin  always  was 
interested  in  men. 

"I  think  you'd  like  him,"  Helen  said.  "He's  tall 
and  blond  and  built  like  a  Knox  gelatine  ad." 
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"Sounds  like  my  type,"  Marlin  said.  "Is  he  in  love 
with  his  wife?" 

"He  hasn't  one.  He's  been  too  busy  working." 

"Oh,"  Marlin  sighed,  "the  serious  sort.  I  was  go- 
ing to  have  you  ask  him  out  for  the  week  end." 

"He'd  be  wonderful  on  your  tennis  court,"  Helen 
told  her,  "but  I'm  not  sure  how  he'd  be  at  dinner.  He 
flushes  a  little  when  he  compliments  you,  and  he's 
definitely  not  a  smoothie." 

"If  he'd  look  good  in  shorts,"  exclaimed  Claudia, 
"for  God's  sake  invite  him,  and  I'll  drop  in  for  tea!" 

"I  don't  think  he'd  come.  He  struck  me  as  being 
so  conscientious  he  wouldn't  take  Saturday  off.  He's 
very  sure  of  himself,  and  knows  what  he  wants  to  do. 
He  doesn't  waste  his  time." 

"Well,"  Claudia  said,  "if  he's  going  to  be  helping 
you,  I'm  glad  he's  that  type;  he'll  work  harder." 

"Thanks,  Claudia,"  Helen  said,  accepting  the  re- 
mark as  her  friend's  blessing  on  the  radio  idea.  "I 
knew  you'd  want  me  to  work  if  that's  what  I  have 
to  do." 

"Of  course,  darling,"  Marlin  agreed,  "and  if  you 
need  any  help,  or  want  to  get  away  from  your  fan 
mail,  you  know  where  to  come." 

"I  do,"  Helen  answered  gratefully,  "and  you  are 
both  wonderful." 

The  luncheon  broke  up,  and  Helen  went  directly 
home.  She  had  learned,  by  testing  her  friends'  reac- 
tions, just  how  much  she  might  tell  McKenna  or  any- 
one else  about  the  real  ambition  of  her  program. 
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That  noon  McKenna  justified  Helen's  characteri- 
zation of  him  as  very  sure  of  himself.  At  a  table  in 
the  Grill  Club,  he  was  cutting  a  lamb  chop  and  pay- 
ing close  attention  to  his  companion,  Cornelius 
Conroy. 

The  Grill  Club  is  on  the  sixty-fifth  floor  of  Radio 
City's  tallest  building.  It  is  a  large  room,  decorated  in 
tones  of  gold  and  brown,  and  the  view  up  and  down- 
town from  its  casement  windows  is  breath-taking. 

Actually  the  Grill  Club  stems  from  another  but 
more  sumptuous  dining  salon  on  the  same  floor,  the 
Rainbow  Club,  which  never  holds  a  meeting,  spon- 
sors no  social  affairs,  no  charities.  It  is  merely  a  din- 
ing room  where,  for  an  initiation  fee  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  certain  qualified  gentlemen  gain  the  privilege 
of  paying  steep  prices  for  delicious  food  and  well- 
mixed  drinks,  served  by  impeccable  Frenchmen.  It  is 
the  noonday  refuge  of  oil  executives,  radio  lumi- 
naries, corporation  chairmen,  and  men  who  need  a 
setting.  Money  never  changes  hands  in  the  Rainbow 
Club.  The  gentlemen  sign  their  checks,  specifying  the 
waiter's  tip.  Members'  bills  are  sent  each  month  to 
their  corporations,  which  pay.  At  night  the  room  is 
an  expensive  night  club,  open  to  everyone. 

The  Grill  Club  is  not  quite  as  haughty,  nor  as 
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expensive,  although  the  food  is  from  the  same  kitchen. 
The  differences  between  it  and  the  Rainbow  Club 
are  few  but  significant:  the  initiation  fee  is  only  $250; 
the  members  are  the  bright  young  men— the  sales  and 
advertising  managers,  the  junior  vice-presidents— who 
do  the  work  for  the  gentlemen  across  the  hall.  Like 
its  aristocratic  neighbor,  the  Grill  Club  in  the  evening 
is  a  night  club,  but  formal  dress  is  not  required,  the 
orchestra  plays  fox  trots  instead  of  rhumbas,  and  the 
check  for  food  and  wine  is  tallied  to  meet  a  thinner 
purse.  Reinhold  Dreesen  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Grill  Club,  and  James  McKenna  would  be  after  the 
usual  formalities.  Cornelius  Conroy,  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Sweetspot  Oil  company,  belonged  to  the 
Grill  Club,  too. 

For  James  McKenna,  the  luncheon  was  progres- 
sing very  well.  Fortescue  and  Cummings  did  not  have 
an  oil  account,  and  the  goal  of  every  big  advertising 
agency  is  to  represent  a  cigarette  and  a  gasoline.  Com- 
petition is  gigantic  in  both  products,  with  the  result 
that  enormous  sums  are  spent  to  increase  sales.  An 
agency  makes  its  money  not  on  the  services  it  per- 
forms, but  on  the  total  expended,  and  for  its  work 
receives  nothing  from  the  sponsor.  Instead,  it  deducts 
fifteen  per  cent  from  every  bill  it  pays  on  behalf  of 
the  advertiser.  Thus  when  Kismet  spent  a  million 
dollars  on  a  radio  series,  Fortescue  and  Cummings 
collected  that  amount  from  the  Kismet  corporation, 
but  paid  the  Continental  Network  $  1,000,000  less 
fifteen  per  cent,  or  $150,000. 

Kismet  was  Fortescue  and  Cummings'  only  mil- 
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lion-dollar  account.  An  oil  company  with  an  equal 
appropriation  would  be  an  acquisition  of  such  mag- 
nitude that  James  McKenna  scarcely  believed  what 
Conroy  was  saying.  It  just  proved  once  again  how 
important  are  contacts  in  the  advertising  business. 

"You  see,  Mr.  McKenna,"  Cornelius  Conroy  was 
saying,  "you've  really  got  something  there.  I  had  the 
research  department  do  some  figuring,  and  by  using 
the  local  rate  on  twenty-five  stations  we  could  save 
thirty  per  cent  in  the  overall  cost  compared  with  net- 
work coverage.  And  get  a  better  job." 

"I'm  sure  the  job  would  be  better  for  your  pur- 
poses," replied  James  McKenna  promptly.  "You've 
got  a  product  that  needs  local  advertising.  Fill  up 
your  car  with  Sweetspot,  and  drive  tomorrow  to  the 
Henderson  County  Fair.  That  kind  of  an  appeal  per- 
sonalizes the  whole  message.  And  besides,  you  can  get 
Henderson  county's  local  news  on  the  program, 
whereas  the  network  would  have  to  stick  to  national 
and  international  news.  It  looks  like  a  natural  to  me." 

"It  does  to  me,  too,"  Cornelius  Conroy  agreed. 
"Suppose  you  get  up  a  presentation  and  come  out 
Sunday  to  Winged  Foot  for  golf.  We  can  talk  about 
it  for  a  few  holes,  and  I'll  know  what  to  tell  the 
board.  Please  don't  get  the  idea  we're  dissatisfied  with 
Engelbrecht  and  Townsend.  They're  doing  a  whale 
of  a  job  on  billboard  advertising  and  newspaper  space, 
but  their  idea  of  radio  and  yours— well,  frankly, 
they're  not  in  the  same  league.  What  we'd  do  is 
leave  the  account  with  Engelbrecht  but  give  you 
radio.  That  suitable?" 
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"Perfectly,"  McKenna  beamed,  wondering  where 
he  had  left  his  golf  clubs. 

"Good.  I'll  send  you  a  map  of  our  market  area  this 
afternoon,  and  a  list  of  the  towns  to  cover  in  your 
presentation.  We'd  better  go  slowly  with  this  thing. 
Just  twenty-five  stations  to  start.  We  may  have  ninety 
before  we're  through,  but  that  figure  now  would  scare 
the  hell  out  of  my  board." 

Over  the  chocolate  eclair  they  talked  baseball  and 
golf.  "Here,"  thought  James  McKenna,  "is  a  real 
man."  No  under-the-table  politics,  no  asking  for  fa- 
vors. He  had  heard  that  the  big  oil  companies  were 
the  best  accounts  in  the  world,  and  that  the  men  who 
ran  them  were  straightshooters.  Cornelius  Conroy 
lived  up  to  that  reputation.  He  was  young,  not  over 
thirty-five,  and  had  taken  excellent  care  of  the  phy- 
sique that  had  carried  him  through  three  years  as 
Dartmouth's  right  tackle  and  pole  vaulter.  Decisive- 
ness, willingness  to  take  chances  but  not  advantages, 
were  apparent  in  his  forthright  manner  and  his  alert 
brown  eyes.  He  showed  McKenna  a  snapshot  of  his 
three  children  all  riding  a  single  pony,  and  admitted 
his  wife  was  a  better  bridge  player  than  he. 

"I  could  work  with  him,"  McKenna  decided,  and 
then  imagined  Louis  Fortescue's  expression  when  he 
saw  a  requisition  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  finance 
an  impressive  dossier  showing  exactly  what  Fortescue 
and  Cummings  could  do  for  Sweetspot  Oil. 

The  money  would  be  granted,  he  knew,  and 
McKenna  might  even  get  a  vice-presidency  for  bring- 
ing in  an  oil  company.  He  would  not  let  anyone  else 
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be  account  executive;  wouldn't  pass  that  on  to  any- 
one, not  even  Fortescue.  This  was  his  dish.  And  if  he 
sold  Helen  Dreesen  to  Ajax  Motors,  he  really  was  on 
his  way  up.  With  two  big  slices  of  business  in  his 
pocket,  his  position  would  be  unassailable.  Ajax  and 
Sweetspot  together  might  even  spend  more  advertis- 
ing money  than  Kismet  cigarettes. 

He  smiled.  Yes,  contacts  counted.  This  approach 
to  Sweetspot  had  started  at  a  party  he  had  had  no 
desire  to  attend.  He  was  having  dinner  with  some- 
body, and  she  took  him  to  a  party.  One  of  the  guests 
was  Connie  Conroy.  The  talk  had  turned  to  business, 
and  just  to  show  Conroy  he  was  smart,  McKenna  sug- 
gested a  campaign  for  an  oil  account,  making  it  up 
as  he  went  along.  Instead  of  hiring  a  commentator 
(every  oil  company  had  a  commentator)  why  not 
have  broadcasts  of  straight  news  five  times  a  day  over 
a  picked  group  of  stations?  The  local  oil  distributor 
in  each  town  would  buy  the  time,  thus  getting  a  less 
expensive  price  than  the  national  rate.  Sales  messages 
would  hit  the  market  area  five  times  a  day,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  local  filling  station.  McKenna 
warmed  to  the  idea,  but  Conroy  hadn't  seemed 
impressed.  Now,  however,  he  was  inviting  a  pres- 
entation. 

Maybe  Boreas  Seltzer  wouldn't  be  able  to  dictate 
to  Fortescue  and  Cummings  much  longer.  They 
could  tell  Boreas  Seltzer  to  put  his  account  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good.  He  had  always  had  a  theory 
that  being  tough  might  work  on  Boreas  Seltzer. 
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Boreas  Seltzer  was  a  little  fellow,  as  men  go, 
acutely  sensitive  of  his  birthright  of  five  feet  one  inch, 
although  the  actuarial  statistics  averaged  man's  height 
at  five  feet  six.  Pacing  the  cocktail  lounge  of  the  Rain- 
bow Club  he  looked  five  feet  four,  but  this  was 
because  he  wore  a  pair  of  Mr.  Adler's  $40  shoes,  which 
lifted  him  three  inches  onto  his  toes. 

Irritated  because  he  had  not  been  sufficiently  fore- 
sighted  to  keep  John  Timothy  Chadwicke  waiting, 
instead  of  being  in  that  menial  position  himself, 
Boreas  Seltzer  lit  a  cigar.  He  was  the  greatest  cigarette 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  At  least  he  advertised  the 
most.  But  Boreas  Seltzer  hated  cigarettes  himself. 

Throughout  his  plant  in  North  Carolina  there 
were  big  red  signs:  "Smoke  the  Cigarettes  That  Earn 
Your  Living  For  You!  Smoke  Kismets!"  Boreas  Seltzer 
had  thought  that  up,  while  chewing  a  black  cigar. 
Kismet  corporation  employed  9,000  persons.  On  the 
average,  each  had  one  and  a  half  additional  smokers 
in  his  family.  That  meant  22,500  smokers.  Advertis- 
ing, in  the  ordinary  way,  cost  Kismet  something  like 
four  dollars  to  acquire  one  smoker.  If,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  $14.50  for  printing,  Boreas  Seltzer  could 
acquire  22,500  Kismet  smokers,  that  was  something. 

He  was  proud  of  the  enormous  consumption  of 
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Kismet  cigarettes,  but  he  had  no  illusions  about  the 
quality  of  his  tobacco.  He  knew  that  a  commodity 
such  as  his  lived  on  advertising.  Stop  that  flow,  and 
Kismet  was  as  dead  as  American  Beauties  and  Sweet 
Sergeants.  Seltzer  had  proved  during  1930-1936  that 
there  was  a  direct  ratio  between  sales  and  advertising; 
and  in  possession  of  this  proof,  he  had  kept  Kismet 
sales  high  by  leading  in  advertising  space  and  time. 
"You  have  to  spend  money  to  make  money,"  he  told 
everyone. 

Boreas  Seltzer  growled  sometimes  when  his  favor- 
ite dance  band  demanded  $8,000  for  one  hour  a 
week,  but  he  paid.  He  protested  mightily  when  a 
single  script  for  his  comedians  cost  $800.  He  didn't 
see  why  funny  men  who  drew  $5,000  a  night  couldn't 
write  their  own  stuff— they  were  supposed  to  be  funny. 
Often  he  was  tempted  to  appear  on  one  of  his  own 
programs,  and  say:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen,  those 
two  lugs  you  think  are  so  funny  will  not  be  heard 
henceforth.  Do  you  think  they  write  all  those  gags 
themselves?  Don't  be  silly.  They  just  read  'em— and 
badly,  too."  But  he  never  did.  Once  he  had  invited 
his  comedy  team  to  his  Connecticut  farm  for  a  week 
end  and  they  had  bored  his  guests.  After  supper  Sun- 
day night,  Seltzer  suggested  they  stand  up  before  the 
fire  and  do  a  little  routine.  They  obliged  by  giving 
off  the  skit  they  had  used  on  the  Kismet  hour  that 
week,  and  next  day  had  sent  him  a  bill  for  $5,000  for 
professional  services.  Boreas  Seltzer  had  hated  come- 
dians ever  since. 
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And  he  hated  to  be  kept  waiting.  Chadwicke  was 
always  late— he  would  appear  in  a  moment,  embar- 
rassed and  apologetic  that  his  "conference  with  the 
Rockefellers"  had  taken  a  little  longer  than— 

The  express  elevator  belched  its  load  into  the 
hall,  crowding  illustrious  executives  against  the 
potted  palms.  The  last  to  emerge,  dignified  and  sar- 
torial, was  John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 

"So  sorry,  Boreas,"  he  said  casually.  "I  thought 
I'd  be  through  my  conference  before  this,  but—"  sig- 
nificantly—"there  are  some  persons  it  is  best  not  to 
hurry." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  Seltzer  acquiesced  irascibly. 
"I  arrived  on  the  last  car  myself,  just  as  you  arrived. 
Shall  we  go  in?" 

He  led  the  way,  acknowledging  the  obeisance  of 
Armand,  the  headwaiter.  Around  the  oval  room  with 
its  cloth  of  gold  draperies  they  were  escorted  in  state, 
past  the  lower  tiers  where  dined  men  who  owned 
only  small  corporations,  to  a  snug  table  for  two  in  an 
alcove  overlooking  both  the  East  River  and  Fifth 
avenue. 

Chadwicke  slipped  into  the  chair  which  turned 
his  back  on  Wall  street. 

"Nice  of  you  to  join  me,  Boreas.  I  haven't  seen 
you  in  some  time.  How's  Emma?" 

"Fine,  fine.  She  was  in  Florida  for  the  winter, 
and  is  in  Charleston  for  the  season  now.  I  don't  know 
why  she  keeps  that  house  just  for  the  month  of  April, 
but  then  that's  the  way  women  are.  You've  got  to 
humor  them." 
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Chadwicke  laughed  heartily. 

"You  married  men  lead  a  dog's  life,"  he  said. 

"At  least,"  Seltzer  retorted,  "I  don't  have  to  keep 
track  of  the  troubles  of  more  than  one  woman." 

"And  Charles?"  Chadwicke  said,  concealing  the 
barb  that  lay  in  his  words  by  ordering  curried  shrimp 
and  a  sauterne  to  follow  his  Manhattan  cocktail. 

"Charles?"  Seltzer  scowled  and  set  his  cigar  aside. 
"I'll  have  some  creamed  chicken  and  scrambled  eggs 
on  toast  and  a  glass  of  milk.  My  nerves  are  killing  me. 
A  glass  of  sherry  first— Charles  is  back.  Princeton 
invited  him  to  leave.  Timothy,  I  don't  know  what 
I'm  going  to  do  with  that  boy." 

"He's  a  fine  lad.  Needs  some  responsibilities,  that's 
all." 

"Such  as?" 

Chadwicke  raised  his  cocktail  glass. 

"Here's  health,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  Charlie  would 
like  a  business  of  his  own." 

"With  a  two-hundred-million-dollar  business  I 
should  give  Charlie  one  of  his  own,"  Seltzer  answered. 
"I'm  a  sick  man  already.  What  kind  of  logic  is  that?" 

"All  men  don't  take  to  the  same  thing.  This  is  an 
excellent  curry.  I  hope  your  creamed  chicken  is  as 
good." 

"M-m-m-m.  I  like  the  chicken  diced  up  more." 

They  ate  in  silence,  then  Chadwicke  adjusted  his 
starched  blue  cuffs  and  spoke. 

"I  have  a  very  interesting  case  at  the  moment, 
Boreas,"  he  said,  "one  I  think  you'd  find  to  your 
advantage." 
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"Yes?"  The  last  time  Chadwicke  had  introduced 
a  client,  Seltzer  had  acquired  three  blocks  of  Brook- 
lyn business  properties  at  an  agreeable  figure. 

"Yes.  The  litigation  of  a  bankrupt  brewery. 
There's  no  real  reason  the  brewery  should  be  in  such 
condition.  Bad  management  only.  Do  I  make  myself 
clear?" 

Boreas  Seltzer,  who  had  watched  the  lawyer  in 
John  Timothy  Chadwicke  twist  the  assets  of  corpora- 
tions on  other  occasions,  nodded  and  gulped  his  milk. 

"With  your  flair  for  advertising,"  Chadwicke  went 
on,  "you  could  own  the  brewing  industry  in  this  town 
in  two  or  three  years'  time." 

Seltzer  let  his  mind  play  on  that.  Where  men 
drink,  they  smoke.  Create  a  demand  for  beer,  sell  it 
where  his  cigarettes  were  sold.  Get  women  to  order 
both  with  their  groceries.  Fill  every  icebox  with  Kis- 
met beer,  every  cigarette  case  with  Kismets.  Yes,  it 
had  possibilities. 

"And  what  does  Timothy  Chadwicke  get  out  of 
it?"  he  asked  bluntly. 

"A  place  on  your  board  when  you  create  a  new 
corporation.  I  should  be  retained,  perhaps,  as  your 
legal  counsel.  I'd  suggest  a  fifteen  per  cent  stock 
interest.  And  in  time  you  might  find  it  prudent  to 
create  a  new  holding  company  for  both  your  corpora- 
tions, and  seat  me  on  the  board." 

"Nice  for  you." 

"Nice  for  you,"  echoed  John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 
"Has  possibilities,"  Boreas  admitted,  "but  you 
want  too  much." 
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"Have  I  ever  asked  too  much?" 

Seltzer  leaned  back  and  lit  a  new  cigar.  "I'm  not 
thinking  of  the  money.  That  I  can  give.  Seating  you 
on  the  board  of  directors,  making  you  legal  counsel, 
giving  you  stock— that's  something  else.  Every  time 
you  get  on  the  board  of  a  real-estate  corporation,  or  a 
department  store,  or  a  steel  company,  it's  bankrupt 
in  a  year,  and  you  own  what's  left  of  it.  This  time  it's 
a  brewery." 

The  thrust  sounded  so  severe  that  Seltzer  modified 
it  hastily.  "I'm  not  insinuating,  Timothy;  I  just  don't 
think  you'd  bring  me  luck." 

"I  don't  think  I'd  bring  the  Kismet  corporation 
bad  luck,"  Chadwicke  said.  "You're  having  that 
already." 

"Don't  even  talk  about  it,"  Seltzer  sputtered. 
"Things  like  that  upset  me  much  more  than  they 
used  to." 

"I  might  be  able  to  help  you  prevent  things  like 
that." 

"Meaning  through  Lawyer  Chadwicke's  great  in- 
fluence, I  suppose,  as  legal  counsel  to  the  newspapers, 
the  press  association,  the  magazines  and  Continental 
Broadcasting?" 

"Well,  it  gets  me  to  the  right  people.  I'd  prevent 
accidents  from  happening."  Then  seeing  Seltzer  han- 
dle irritably,  he  added,  "but  I'm  not  trying  to  sell 
you  Tim  Chadwicke,  Boreas.  I  was  just  thinking  that 
the  brewery  might  be  a  sound  investment  for  Charles. 
He  has  some  money,  hasn't  he?" 

"Not  enough." 
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"You  might  help  him.  Lend  him  a  hundred  thou- 
sand; make  him  feel  his  responsibilities." 

"No,"  said  Boreas  Seltzer.  "I  haven't  the  strength 
for  it,  and  the  price  is  too  high." 

"We  haven't  discussed  price." 

"Oh  yes  we  have.  What  was  that  stuff  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  legal  counsel,  seat  on  the  board,  new  hold- 
ing company?" 

"Just  verbiage,  Boreas,"  Chadwicke  answered 
smoothly,  "just  verbiage.  You're  too  smart  for  me." 

Quickly  he  changed  the  subject.  "But  you  do  have 
to  find  something  for  Charles  to  do,  and  you  should 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  that  radio  program  of  yours. 
Why  don't  you  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  and  let 
Charles  supervise  your  radio  activities?  I  hear  that 
Big  Tidings  is  running  into  trouble." 

"Who  told  you  that?" 

"I  get  around.  Some  day  you'll  take  my  advice 
and  put  Kismet  in  a  conservative  advertising  agency, 
like  Carson  and  Hovey.  Until  then  I  suggest  you  put 
Charles  on  Big  Tidings  like  a  hound  dog  and  keep 
him  there  all  summer." 

He  slapped  down  his  napkin. 

"This  legal  advice,"  he  added  ironically,  "is  free. 
Shall  we  go?" 
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Frances  Flory  was  not  impressed  by  her  first  ap- 
praisal of  Boreas  Seltzer's  only  son,  Charles. 

She  was  lunching  in  the  back  upstairs  room  at 
Twenty-One  with  Bert  Cooper.  Four  tables  away, 
along  the  wall,  sat  a  boyish,  rather  tall  young  man  in 
moccasins,  brown  gabardine  slacks,  and  a  very  loud 
tweed  coat  heavy  with  orange  stripes.  Frances  Flory 
would  not,  perhaps,  have  noticed  him  more  than 
once,  had  not  his  eyes  held  hers  with  bold  impudence 
when  first  their  glances  happened  to  meet.  The  eyes 
were  green,  sharply  so  against  the  background  of  his 
red  hair  and  the  orange  coat.  And  they  intrigued 
her  until,  with  frank  merriment,  they  got  down  to 
business.  Then  she  flushed  and  turned  away. 

"Bert,"  she  said  sotto  voce,  "who's  that  lug  over 
there  in  the  blotto  tweeds  with  Ethel  Thieling?" 

Bert,  well  into  his  third  vodka  martini,  did  not 
even  look  up.  "That's  Boreas  Seltzer's  little  boy  Char- 
lie," he  growled,  "heir  to  two  hundred  million  smack- 
ers and  Kismet  cigarettes.  Not  a  bad  fluff  with  him. 
Who'd  you  say  she  is?" 

But  Frances  Flory  was  focusing  across  the  room 
again,  and  this  time  there  was  a  bit  of  business  in  her 
own  eyes.  She  found  it  delightful  that  at  twenty  paces 
she  could  take  a  two-hundred-million-dollar  heir  away 
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from  the  season's  brightest  ingenue.  Deftly,  too,  she 
scanned  her  feminine  antagonist  before  lowering  her 
eyelids  and  returning  her  attention  to  her  escort. 

Bert  Cooper  was  thirty-four  years  old,  and  looked 
older.  His  overfat  face  had  shrunk  to  gauntness,  so 
that  his  mouth  now  was  too  big  for  it.  At  that  mo- 
ment, few  persons  would  have  supposed  he  had  any 
talent  but  the  ability  to  down  large  quantities  of 
vodka. 

But  Frances  Flory  knew  he  was  like  a  basketball 
player:  lackadaisical  until  the  whistle  blew,  then  a 
dynamo.  When  Bert  knuckled  down  to  a  radio  job, 
no  one  equalled  him.  He  drove  himself  and  his  cast 
to  exhaustion.  But  he  produced.  His  acid  banter  in 
rehearsal  was  historic.  On  the  air  his  sense  of  timing 
was  a  marvel  of  smooth  coordination.  He  wrung  every 
drop  of  drama  from  a  script.  He  knew,  too,  all  the 
tricks  for  increasing  his  own  stipend  by  extracting  a 
kickback  from  actors,  orchestra  conductors,  and  every- 
one else  on  the  payroll.  During  his  five  years  on  the 
Stellar  Tea  Hour,  he  made  more  money  than  the 
agency. 

The  dynamo  that  was  Bert  Cooper  needed  current 
to  keep  it  running.  Bert's  work  whipped  him  so  thor- 
oughly that  he  bolstered  his  weary  body  with  a  com- 
bination of  gin,  vermouth,  and  vodka.  While  its  fever 
burned,  he  was  invincible.  After  the  fire  subsided, 
he  was  less  than  ashes.  And  Bert  was  a  sucker  for 
blue  eyes  lustrous  with  belladonna  and  framed  by 
long,  black  artificial  lashes.  That  explained  why,  after 
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taking  more  money  from  radio  than  any  eight  other 
producers  in  the  business,  Bert  Cooper  this  day  inven- 
toried exactly  $1.65;  the  change,  after  breakfast,  from 
two  dollars  borrowed  that  morning  from  Frances 
Flory. 

He  was  drinking  this  noon  because  after  lunch 
he  must  go  to  work. 

"I've  been  handed  Big  Tidings  on  a  platter,"  he 
told  Frances  when  they  met.  "You  look  beautiful, 
baby,  and  you're  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late.  How 
come?" 

She  told  him  that  she  had  been  having  a  drink 
with  Tom  Sibley,  who  was  to  write  the  Big  Tidings 
script.  "So  you  see,  darling,  you  really  must  excuse 
me.  I've  been  working  for  you." 

"What  did  you  find  out?"  Bert  asked,  and  sent 
the  waiter  away  quickly  for  his  first  drink. 

"Sibley  and  McKenna  are  getting  together  tonight 
to  talk,  and  I  mean  to  be  there.  How's  that  for  moving 
in  early?" 

"A  little  obvious,"  Bert  replied,  gulping  hastily 
and  ordering  another  drink.  "You  think  that'll  get 
you  into  the  show?" 

"Well,  I  like  that.  Who's  casting  this  show,  James 
McKenna  or  you?" 

"That's  what  I  want  to  know,"  Bert  answered  bit- 
terly. "You  don't  seem  to  be  running  any  chances." 

"Well,  it  doesn't  do  any  harm." 

"No,  baby,"  said  Bert,  picking  up  his  second, 
"and  with  your  talent,  you  can't  afford  to  overlook 
any  bets." 
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Frances  flushed,  very  prettily,  but  she  was  not 
noticing  it  then.  "I  like  that,"  she  said.  "Who  do  you 
suppose  got  you  this  job,  anyway?  Do  you  think 
McKenna  just  gave  it  to  you  because  he  loves  you  so 
much?" 

"Implying  he  loves  you,  no  doubt." 
"He  could  do  worse." 

"You  don't  waste  any  time,"  Bert  said,  and  Fran- 
ces Flory  flushed  again. 

"Please,  Bert,"  she  coaxed,  placing  her  hand  on 
his  arm,  "be  nice  to  me  today.  We  do  all  right  to- 
gether, don't  we?" 

"Don't  rub  it  in,"  he  said.  "Your  man  Dreesen 
cracks  up,  and  you  come  running  back  to  me.  It's 
old  stuff,  sugar.  You're  no  actress,  you  just  sleep  right. 
Why  don't  you  take  up  modeling?  Your  body's  okay. 
On  the  air,  it's  the  voice  that  counts."  He  pushed 
aside  his  food  and  gulped  another  drink. 

Frances  nibbled  at  her  peche  d'Allamand  au 
sherry.  She  loved  Twenty-One  because  it  flattered  her. 
Her  black  eyes,  turned  on  Charlie  Seltzer,  were  en- 
hanced by  the  pale  yellow  rose  in  the  bud  vase  on  her 
table.  Her  shining  black  hair  and  dark  complexion 
profiled  elegantly  against  the  high-backed  natural  pig- 
skin chair.  Everything  was  perfect,  except  her  com- 
panion. 

"Bert,"  she  said,  "I  simply  am  not  going  to  sit 
here  while  you  make  a  sodden  mess  of  yourself. 
Straighten  up  in  your  chair;  you're  slipping  off." 

"Let  me  alone.  I'm  sorry,  Frances,  I  can't  use  you. 
I've  got  to  do  a  job  for  McKenna,  my  good  old  chum. 
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Do  him  a  job— yes,  sir.  And  that  means  talent,  baby; 
talent  you  haven't  got." 

"You  mean  there's  no  part  in  Big  Tidings  for  me?" 

"Exactly." 

"So  there's  no  part  for  me,"  she  echoed.  She  and 
Charlie  Seltzer  locked  eyes  for  a  long  moment,  as  the 
flower  girl  pinned  a  white  carnation  in  his  lapel.  He 
was  not  even  listening  to  the  season's  reigning  in- 
genue. 

At  last,  when  she  was  sure,  Frances  Flory  turned 
to  Bert. 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  she  said,  and  rising,  pre- 
sumably made  for  the  powder  room.  A  moment  later 
Charles  Seltzer,  who  knew  his  way  around,  followed 
and  met  her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

"Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "that  I  ought  to  know 
the  most  beautiful  girl  in  town?" 

"If  you  like,"  Frances  responded,  giving  him  her 
name. 

"How  about  dinner  tonight?" 

"I'm  busy  for  dinner,"  Frances  said,  letting  him 
see  her  pleasure  at  his  invitation. 

"All  right,  supper  then." 

"Swell.  About  ten?  I  live  in  Beekman  Spires." 

She  gave  him  a  warming  brush  with  her  eyes  and 
lashes. 
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Down  in  the  subbasement  Tony  the  Shine,  whose 
real  name  was  Giuseppi  Verdi  Montora,  propped  one 
of  his  own  feet  on  his  shine  box  and  rested  the  bulk 
of  his  weight  against  the  Milk  Bar  as  he  munched  a 
sardine-sandwich  and  sipped  a  glass  of  milk.  With  the 
younger  Montora  child  ill  of  scarlet  fever,  and  Tony 
quarantined  out  of  his  own  flat,  he  could  not  bring 
his  usual  filling  lunch  prepared  by  Mrs.  Montora. 
So  he  was  spending  fifteen  cents  to  assuage  his  hunger 
against  the  evening  meal. 

But  Tony  the  Shine  was  not  lamenting  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  cast  him  into  a  sardine  sandwich 
existence.  He  never  worried  about  anything  except 
Mrs.  Montora  and  the  bambino,  and  occasionally 
about  Angelo,  who  should  be  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
school  and  had  reached  only  the  fifth.  Tony  shined 
the  shoes  of  the  rich  men  who  officed  in  the  ten  upper 
floors  of  Radio  City's  tallest  skyscraper  and  the  two 
top  floors  of  the  adjacent  International  building. 
Never  a  day  went  by  that  he  did  not  take  home  nearly 
five  dollars,  and  that  was  a  good  living. 

Tony  the  Shine  was  a  happy  man.  During  the  first 
days  after  Italy  entered  the  war  he  had  been  the  vic- 
tim of  jokes  from  the  executives  who  gave  him  15 
cents  for  a  nickel  shine;  but  that  had  passed.  Why 
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should  he  care  for  the  old  country,  anyway?  He  had 
always  been  an  American.  Some  Italians  living  on 
Tony's  block  had  left  their  hearts  in  the  old  country. 
But  America  meant  more  to  Tony:  free  medical  care 
for  the  bambino,  free  education  for  Angelo— perhaps 
a  pair  of  glasses  was  what  Angelo  needed.  And  Amer- 
ica was  where  he  could  earn  twenty— twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  no  questions  asked. 

Occasionally  what  Tony  saw  and  heard  in  the 
towers  of  stone  and  steel  saddened  his  heart,  and  he 
would  reassure  himself:  "No,  America  is  not  like 
that.  I  will  not  believe  it."  He  was  thinking  particu- 
larly of  John  Timothy  Chadwicke,  of  Frank  Carson 
and  Carlos  Hovey,  of  Louis  Fortescue.  He  liked  to 
think  sometimes  that  they  did  not  exist  at  all,  that 
they  were  just  bad  dreams.  His  favorites  were  the 
James  McKennas  and  Cornelius  Conroys  and  Irene 
Mitchells.  "I  can  talk  to  them,"  he  would  tell  Mike 
Havenor,  the  soda  jerker  in  the  Radio  City  pharmacy. 
And  Mike  would  answer,  "Yeah,  Tony,  that's  right. 
Time  will  catch  up  with  those  other  guys.  Wait  and 
see." 

For  three  years  Tony  had  waited,  and  he  had 
seen  time  clip  a  few.  That  fellow  in  5354,  now,  that 
airplane  fellow  who  never  gave  more  than  a  dime  for 
a  shine.  He  had  a  big  idea  for  selling  the  government 
a  plane  he  knew  was  no  good.  Important  men  came 
to  see  him  and  left  him  money.  But  one  day  5354 
was  vacant,  and  an  FBI  man  asked  Tony  many  ques- 
tions. Then  there  was  that  travel  agency  in  5021, 
with  all  those  mail  sacks  always  ready  to  go  out.  The 
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mimeograph  was  turning  all  day  long,  and  a  fellow 
with  a  huge  neck  walked  up  and  down,  dictating.  He 
got  a  shine  every  day,  and  paid  Tony  at  the  end  of 
the  week— sixty  cents.  One  Saturday  morning  the 
newspapers  had  a  picture  of  this  fellow.  When  Tony 
went  to  shine  his  shoes,  the  travel  posters  were  still 
on  the  wall,  and  two  clerks  sat  waiting  for  their  pay, 
but  the  big  fellow  was  gone. 

Sometimes  Tony  imagined  a  day  when  the  fine 
walnut  rooms  of  John  Timothy  Chadwicke  would 
be  bare,  and  a  big  picture  of  him  would  be  in  the 
papers.  From  the  little  he  overheard,  working  from 
office  to  office,  he  suspected  Chadwicke  belonged  in 
the  prison  up  the  river.  But  the  fact  that  fate  had  not 
yet  tripped  the  lawyer  did  not  bother  Tony  the  Shine. 
He  was  merely  sorry  that  people  like  Chadwicke 
existed. 

Two  men  crowded  down  the  bar,  squeezing  Tony 
against  his  box.  He  did  not  resent  their  encroach- 
ment; people  who  eat  at  the  Milk  Bar  anticipate 
indignities. 

They  expect,  too,  to  listen  to  the  conversation  of 
neighbors. 

"Jeez,  Dick,"  Tony  overheard  without  knowing 
that  the  speaker  was  Richard  Forrest's  genius,  Nat 
Goldman,  "I  don't  know.  It's  the  weirdest  thing  1 
ever  heard.  Listen." 

"Swiss  on  rye,  and  coffee,"  said  Richard  Forrest. 

"Yeah,  make  mine  the  same.  God,  Fm  tired.  You 
ask  where  I  been  all  morning.  You'll  never  believe 
when  I  tell  you.  I  had  the  greatest  idea  God  ever  put 
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into  man's  mind.  Sheer  genius— and  a  fortune  in  it. 
Listen." 

"I  am  listening,  and  it'd  better  be  good.  Here  we 
got  Fortescue  and  Cummings  eating  out  of  our  hand, 
and  what're  you  doing?  Chasing  some  boy  scout  up 
in  the  Bronx.  What  am  I  running,  a  talent  agency  or 
a  juvenile  home?" 

"You  could  do  worse  than  a  juvenile  home,  these 
Quiz  Kids  are  going  that  hot,"  Goldman  said.  "But 
go  on,  kid  me.  I  can  take  it.  After  what  I  tell  you, 
you'll  feel  bad,  also." 

Forrest  bit  distastefully  into  his  sandwich,  and 
gazed  at  the  cavity  he  had  made  in  it. 

"All  right,  Nat,  all  right,  but  make  it  short,  will 
you?  Why  come  down  to  this  hole  in  the  wall  to  catch 
a  quick  sandwich  if  we  waste  half  a  day  here." 

"Oh,"  Nat  moaned.  "Listen.  Coming  down  on  the 
subway  this  morning  I'm  reading  the  Mirror  over 
somebody's  shoulder,  and  he  turns  to  the  picture 
page.  It's  Boy  Scout  week.  Pictures  of  Boy  Scouts  all 
over  the  place.  They  got  a  great  oath,  Dick.  Ever 
hear  it?" 

"Yeah,  I  was  a  Boy  Scout,  but  I  got  over  it. 
Shorten  it  up,  will  you?" 

"All  right,"  quickened  Nat  Goldman.  "I  got  say- 
ing that  Scout  oath  over  to  myself,  and  something 
clicked  in  my  mind.  Why,  I  said  to  myself,  that's  just 
what  the  country  needs  today,  a  philosophy  like  that. 
How  many  loyalties  you  got— except  to  you?  None, 
I  bet.  So  I  got  thinking  what  that  Scout  oath  means, 
and  what  happened?  Down  into  my  brain  dropped  an 
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idea,  like  that.  Why  not  a  radio  show,  using  the  Boy 
Scouts!  Think  of  it!  Everybody  being  a  Boy  Scout. 
You  know  that  Scripture— 'And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them'?  We'd  base  the  whole  show  on  that.  Great, 
yeah?" 

"Great,"  exclaimed  Richard  Forrest,  fascinated  by 
it.  "Why  isn't  it  any  good?" 

Nat  Goldman  winced.  "You're  getting  ahead  of 
me,"  he  complained.  "I  got  so  excited  I  hopped  right 
off  the  subway  and  went  back  up  into  the  Bronx." 

"For  why,  for  God's  sake?" 

"To  see  Tender  Bread.  The  natural  sponsor. 
What's  the  Lone  Ranger  got  that  the  Boy  Scouts 
haven't?  It's  a  cinch.  Yeah?" 

"Yeah,"  said  Richard  Forrest.  "What  happened?" 

"So  I  got  in  to  see  the  advertising  manager,  like 
that.  And  in  twenty  minutes  I  had  'em  nailed,  Dick, 
to  as  clean  a  contract  as  we  ever  signed.  And  listen— a 
package  show.  We  do  the  work,  they  buy  the  time. 
Do  you  know  how  many  stations  that  Lone  Ranger's 
got?  Tender  Bread  would  push  'em  right  off  the  map. 
Why,  they  could  see  that  for  competition  the  Ranger 
ain't  in  it." 

"So  you  got  a  contract.  What  are  you  crying 
about?  Let's  see  it." 

"You're  getting  ahead  of  me  again,"  Nat  said,  his 
sandwich  untouched.  "The  sales  manager  said  he'd 
go  right  to  work.  So  I  rush  down  to  the  Boy  Scouts 
and  offer  them  the  privilege— mind  you,  the  privilege 
—of  getting  on  a  coast-to-coast  network  show  and 
seven  hundred  fifty  smackers  per  week  per  besides, 
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and  what  do  I  get?  Ice.  Those  guys  are  ice  on  the 
whole  thing.  Won't  have  any  part  of  it." 

"Oh,  we'll  fix  that.  You  cry  too  quick,  Nat.  That 
ought  to  be  easy,  if  we  see  the  right  people." 

"That's  just  where  you're  wrong.  The  right  peo- 
ple are  the  wrong  people.  Those  Boy  Scouts  have  got 
connections— influential  connections.  They  say  that 
my  idea— imagine  it— my  idea  is  the  seventeenth 
they've  had  to  put  the  Boy  Scouts  on  the  air,  and  they 
turned  all  of  them  down.  So  there  I  am,  with  two  and 
a  half  G's  a  week  in  my  pocket— and  cold  turkey  from 
the  Boy  Scouts.  It's  enough  to  destroy  your  faith  in 
boyhood." 

"Don't  feel  so  tough,  Nat,"  his  partner  said,  "It 
was  a  good  try.  You  can't  bring  them  all  home." 

"I  know,  but  to  have  it  in  your  hands!  Who'd 
ever  think  the  Boy  Scouts  would  give  you  the  double 
cross!" 

"Well,  cheer  up,"  said  the  senior  partner.  "Let  me 
give  you  an  eye  opener."  He  leaned  forward  confiden- 
tially. "Big  Tidings  goes  into  production  tomorrow 
with  Bert  Cooper  producing.  It  won't  last  a  week.  Our 
friend  Timmy  Chadwicke's  raiding  the  account.  He 
had  lunch  with  Seltzer  this  noon." 

"Anybody  else  know?"  Nat  asked  breathlessly. 

"Nobody  but  you  and  me,  pal,  and  the  little 
bird  that  told  me.  Maybe  we  can  work  ourselves  in 
there.  We  got  no  loyalty  to  Fortescue  and  Cum- 
mings." 

Tony  the  Shine  was  shocked  and  bewildered. 
Down  on  Hester  street,  where  Tony  lived  with  his 
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wife  and  two  children  in  three  rooms  into  which 
the  sun  never  shone,  the  hallways  were  dingy,  the 
furnishings  shabby,  but  no  one  ever  locked  a  door 
against  a  neighbor,  and  when  the  bambino's  scar- 
let fever  left  Tony  homeless,  every  family  on  the 
block  invited  him  in,  even  at  the  risk  of  contagion. 
The  spotless  corridors,  the  sun-swept  gardens,  the 
luxurious  offices  of  Radio  City  should,  he  thought, 
inspire  a  far  greater  generosity  and  friendship. 

"Now  look,"  Richard  Forrest  was  telling  his 
partner,  "We're  due  in  Chadwicke's  office  right  now. 
When  we  get  up  there,  let  me  do  the  talking.  Get  it?" 
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John  Timothy  Chadwicke  received  Richard  For- 
rest and  Nat  Goldman  in  his  reception  lounge,  for 
more  distinguished  visitors  were  in  his  private  office. 

"Didn't  I  see  a  presentation  of  yours,"  he  asked 
the  talent  salesman,  "for  a  big  Hollywood  show?" 

"I  sent  it  up  for  you  to  look  over,"  Richard  For- 
rest said.  He  believed  in  acquainting  the  lawyers 
of  great  corporations  with  his  best  projects. 

"Send  it  over  to  Frank  Carson  at  Carson  and 
Hovey,"  Chadwicke  said.  "If  James  McKenna  should 
be  unable  to  put  Big  Tidings  on  the  air,  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  to  see  Mr.  Seltzer  change  agencies." 

"I  get  it,"  said  Nat  Goldman.  Forrest  frowned 
him  to  silence. 

"I  don't  think,"  Forrest  told  Chadwicke,  "that 
the  actors  under  contract  to  us  for  Big  Tidings  will 
work  very  long  for  a  chiseler  like  Bert  Cooper." 

"Well,  that's  your  problem,"  Chadwicke  empha- 
sized. "I  know  nothing  about  the  talent  business. 
But  if  anything  happened  to  McKenna's  plan,  Mr. 
Carson  would  like  another  look  at  your  Hollywood 
program." 

"Thanks,"  Forrest  said,  nudging  his  partner 
through  the  door. 

Chadwicke  rejoined  his  penthouse  guests  at  a  con- 
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ference  table  in  the  northwest  corner  where  he  could 
see  Central  Park  and  the  Hudson  River. 

On  either  side  of  him,  at  comfortable  arm's  length, 
were  luxurious  swivel  chairs  in  maroon  leather.  A 
desk  pen  at  each  place  and  a  pad  of  monogrammed 
linen  paper  encouraged  visitors  to  trace  the  nervous 
pattern  of  their  subconscious  minds  in  hieroglyphic 
doodlings.  Sometimes,  he  was  aware,  a  great  deal  of 
a  man  could  be  read  in  his  scrawled  ink  marks. 

Chadwicke  watched  now  as  Addison  Armstrong, 
for  twenty-two  years  general  manager  of  the  great 
Global  Press,  finished  constructing  a  two-story  house. 
He  observed  a  chimney  go  up  brick  by  brick,  and 
smoke  issue  from  it,  curtains  appear  at  the  windows, 
a  two-blossom  geranium  adorn  the  living  room  sill. 
Serenely  he  gazed  as  a  Georgian  door  and  a  sidewalk 
in  proper  perspective  were  installed.  He  allowed 
Addison  Armstrong  to  landscape  the  walk  with  a 
boxwood  hedge,  and  then  he  spoke. 

"We  must  find  a  way,"  he  said,  "to  put  pressure 
on  the  board." 

"Yes,  but  how?" 

The  questioner  was  not  Addison  Armstrong,  who 
now  was  imbedding  a  maple  tree  in  the  lawn.  Chad- 
wicke turned  reluctantly  to  a  grey-haired  man  who 
sat  nervously  with  a  cigarette. 

"That's  your  problem,  Chesley,"  he  said.  "Two 
years  ago  I  suggested  that  if  I  was  on  the  board— 
and  why  shouldn't  your  legal  counsel  be  on  your 
board?— I  might  be  in  a  more  persuasive  position.  I 
believe  you  opposed  this." 
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Chesley  Wainwright  sighed.  As  assistant  general 
manager  of  Global  Press  his  position  was  extremely 
difficult.  He  was  the  man  who  made  the  mistakes. 

"I  didn't  exactly  oppose  it,  Mr.  Chadwicke,"  he 
said.  "I  was  just  thinking  about  the  board,  that's 
all.  God  knows  we  have  trouble  enough,  as  it  is.  I 
admit  I  was  wrong." 

Addison  Armstrong  eyed  his  finished  creation 
and  put  down  the  pen.  "The  question  is,"  he  said, 
"how  can  we  get  into  radio  without  damaging  our 
prestige." 

The  three  men  realized  that  their  problem  was 
the  most  critical  in  press  association  history.  In  the 
adolescence  of  radio,  news  broadcasting  was  confined 
to  those  few  bulletins  that  the  newspapers  con- 
descendingly allowed,  and  radio  had  been  burdened 
with  too  many  excitements  to  worry  over  the  special 
province  of  the  press.  When  radio  was  five  years  old, 
a  station  in  Pittsburgh  broadcast  national  election 
returns,  and  the  public  discovered  that  it  could  hear 
news  by  the  fireside,  rather  than  stand  in  front  of  a 
newspaper  building  watching  a  stereopticon  screen. 

A  demand  for  radio  news  followed,  but  station 
owners  were  helpless.  The  newspapers  controlled  news 
sources,  and  would  not  co-operate  with  a  medium 
that  seized  more  and  more  of  the  nation's  adver- 
tising money  every  day.  Press  associations,  which  are 
organizations  that  go  to  the  source  of  news,  report 
it,  write  it,  and  deliver  it  to  newspapers,  shunned 
radio  lest  they  lose  the  basic  financial  support  of 
the  nation's  press. 
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Broadcasters  fumbled  as  best  they  could.  At  NBC 
a  special  events  division  was  created  to  give  the  public 
a  ringside  account  of  prize  fights,  a  running  descrip- 
tion of  baseball  games  and  horse  races.  Other  net- 
works originated  similar  departments.  A  press  associa- 
tion was  organized  to  serve  radio  alone.  In  four 
short  years  the  electric  baseball  board,  which  had 
operated  at  every  newspaper  office  in  America  during 
the  World  Series,  disappeared  from  use.  Radio  sought 
spectacular  news  successes,  sent  them  into  the  home 
hours  ahead  of  the  newspapers.  This  the  publishers 
resented.  Finally  they  organized  the  Publishers  Radio 
committee,  which  prevented  radio  from  getting  any- 
thing except  a  few  headlines  from  press  associations. 

But  the  public,  having  developed  an  armchair  atti- 
tude toward  world  events,  rejected  newspaper  domi- 
nance of  the  sources  of  supply.  The  situation  became 
so  critical  that  in  1935  an  excuse  was  found,  and 
the  publishers'  radio  agreement  was  broken.  Pub- 
lishers had  lost  so  much  advertising  to  radio  that 
to  save  themselves  from  extinction,  all  the  major 
press  associations,  except  Global,  sold  to  radio. 

Overnight  radio  news  leaped  to  major  impor- 
tance; today  more  programs  are  devoted  to  news  than 
to  any  other  single  type  of  radio  entertainment,  and 
news  is  one  of  the  largest  revenue  producers. 

But  Global  Press  had  remained  aloof,  loyal  to 
the  theory  that  if  it  sold  news  to  radio,  newspaper 
publishers  would  object.  But  Global's  costs  mounted, 
too,  and  Global's  cash  reserve  dwindled  under  the 
necessity  of  reporting  a  series  of  historical  crises. 
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Hence  this  meeting  between  Global's  managers  and 
John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 

"I  think  perhaps,"  the  lawyer  remarked  drily, 
"your  members  could  be  persuaded  that  your  prestige 
is  suffering  because  of  the  tremendous  activity  of 
Telepress.  Almost  every  radio  news  broadcast  boosts 
Telepress.  If  Global  is  mentioned  at  all,  it's  always 
surrounded  by  that  balderdash,  'This  broadcast 
comes  to  you  as  a  public  service.'  Who  in  the  name 
of  heaven  thought  that  one  up?" 

"Oh,  it  stems  from  the  past  somewhere,"  said 
Addison  Armstrong,  scratching  his  head.  "It's  not 
important,  anyway.  I've  got  to  get  back  to  the  office." 

Chadwicke  went  to  his  walnut-paneled  wall, 
pressed  a  button,  and  a  section  swung  outward.  He 
took  three  glasses  from  a  rack,  club  soda  and  ice  from 
a  refrigerator,  and  returned  with  the  Scotch  and  soda. 

"What's  really  critical,"  he  said,  "is  that  Tele- 
press is  spending  its  radio  revenue  to  report  the  news, 
and  has  become  a  major  competitor  by  scooping 
you,  isn't  it?" 

Armstrong  and  Wainwright  were  shocked.  Global 
Press  never  was  scooped,  not  even  in  board  meetings. 

"We  are  still  holding  our  own,"  Armstrong 
retorted,  "but  either  we  raise  our  rates  or  go  into 
radio." 

"We  can't  raise  our  rates,"  Wainwright  reminded 
him.  "If  we  do,  our  clients  will  buy  Telepress." 

"Then  you'd  better  persuade  the  board  to  let 
you  get  into  radio.  You  wouldn't  have  much  trouble 
establishing  yourself." 
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Chadwicke's  solution  was  a  logical  one,  but  it 
made  no  impression  on  his  guests,  for  their  board 
was  composed  of  sixteen  newspaper  owners— pub- 
lishers who  had  taken  unto  themselves  the  conser- 
vative importance  of  the  papers  they  had  inherited. 
Every  member  except  one  hated  radio.  That  one  was 
Simon  Henny,  who  owned  three  midwestern  radio 
stations. 

"These  men,"  said  Armstrong  helplessly,  "only  see 
one  side  of  the  picture.  In  1925  I  begged  them  to  buy 
radio  stations.  Radio,  I  said,  is  the  new  medium  for 
disseminating  news.  It's  like  the  automobile  and  the 
horse,  I  said.  If  the  big  advertising  accounts  are 
going  to  use  radio,  then  build  radio  stations  your- 
selves and  get  the  business.  Use  your  radio  stations 
to  advertise  your  papers,  and  vice  versa." 

"They're  doing  it  now." 

"Sure  they  are.  And  whose  news  are  they  buying 
for  their  stations?  Telepress.  Imagine  it,  our  own 
members  signing  three  and  five-year  contracts  for 
radio  news  with  Telepress.  Even  if  we  do  go  into 
radio,  it  will  take  years  to  catch  up." 

"Then  you'd  better  get  started,"  Chadwicke 
prodded. 

Global  Press  paid  Chadwicke  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  to  devise  tax  dodges,  avoid  libel  suits, 
and  negotiate  with  the  Newspaper  Guild.  But  for 
him  the  money  was  not  too  important.  Chadwicke 
had  accepted  Global  Press  as  a  client  because  of  the 
immense  prestige  this  conferred,  and  because  of  the 
opportunity    to    meet    the    country's  publishers. 
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Through  Global  Press  he  had  become  legal  counsel 
to  Watch  and  Pulse,  and  the  threat  that  he  might  use 
these  three  media  to  tarnish  the  reputation  of  a  busi- 
ness adversary  usually  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  most 
recalcitrant  antagonist  into  line. 

Recently,  the  lawyer  had  begun  to  doubt  his 
acumen  in  backing  Global  Press;  for  Telepress,  the 
newcomer,  the  upstart,  had  in  three  years  swept 
Global  Press  off  its  solid  foundation  as  the  great  press 
association.  With  money  taken  from  radio,  Telepress 
was  building  a  thorough  news  report.  It  had  some- 
thing to  sell.  Global  Press  was  reactionary.  "We  have 
always  done  it  this  way,"  they  said,  and  set  themselves 
against  innovation.  Addison  Armstrong's  hands  were 
tied.  He  had  inherited  a  system  and  he  had  kept  it 
running.  His  board  clung  to  precedents.  Now  for 
the  first  time  Global  Press  faced  competition  neces- 
sitating aggressive  action,  and  nowhere  in  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  Global  Press  was  there  machinery 
for  making  decisions. 

So  Addison  Armstrong  built  ink  houses  on  fine 
linen  paper.  He  did  not  know  what  else  to  do. 

"Why  don't  you  sell  news  experimentally  to  the 
networks."  Chadwicke  suggested,  "and  get  consent  of 
the  board  later?" 

"We  haven't  the  authority."  Addison  Armstrong 
shook  his  head. 

"Then  take  the  authority!  What  are  you  two  the 
management  of  Global  Press  for?  Do  you  want  to  be 
remembered  as  the  men  under  whom  Global  Press 
became  a  second-rate  news  service?" 
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"Second-rate!"  Armstrong  recoiled.  "Global  will 
never  be  second-rate.  The  members  are  proud  of  the 
fact  that  Global  serves  newspapers  exclusively." 

"I  know,  and  the  newspaper  business  shrinks  year 
after  year.  You're  hacking  the  wrong  horse,  Addison. 
Radio  stations  are  making  money  hand  over  fist. 
Show  me  two  dozen  newspapers  that  are  making  any, 
and  I'll  buy  them." 

"It's  a  temporary  condition." 

"That's  what  my  uncle  said  in  1908  just  four 
years  before  his  carriage  works  went  bankrupt.  He 
couldn't  see  the  automobile.  Newspaper  men  don't 
want  to  see  radio.  But  the  press  association  is  differ- 
ent. You  are  the  processor  and  wholesaler.  If  a  pickle 
manufacturer  discovers  the  country  store  is  no  longer 
selling  pickles,  he  damned  well  makes  a  deal  with  the 
A  &  P,  even  if  he  doesn't  like  chain  stores." 

Addison  Armstrong  took  another  drink,  and 
watched  the  soda  bubble.  "That  doesn't  solve  the 
problem." 

"I  made  a  suggestion,"  Chadwicke  reminded  him. 
"Telepress  has  always  refused  to  sell  news  to  net- 
works. The  logic  behind  it  is  simple— and  admirable. 
There's  a  genius  running  the  Telepress  radio  busi- 
ness. He  hasn't  made  a  single  mistake." 

"That's  the  trouble." 

"But  you  can't  wait  for  the  other  fellow  to  make 
mistakes!  Telepress  ignored  the  networks  because 
there's  more  money  in  selling  each  individual  sta- 
tion. So  the  logical  entry  for  Global  is  through  the 
networks.  You  probably  could  make  a  handsome 
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deal  with  all  of  them:  NBC,  CBS,  Mutual,  and  Con- 
tinental. That  would  give  you  four  clients.  If  you 
counted  each  station  the  networks  serve,  you  could 
claim  six  hundred  clients  and  be  ahead  of  Telepress." 

"Our  newspapers  would  never  stand  for  it,"  Arm- 
strong said.  He  was  putting  a  Buick  master  coupe  in 
front  of  his  doodle  house  now. 

"Not  even  if  you  made  the  deal  and  told  the 
membership  you  had  to  do  it  to  keep  from  jumping 
their  cost  fifteen  per  cent?" 

"I  wouldn't  do  it  on  my  own  authority,"  Arm- 
strong said  unhappily.  "I  haven't  the  authority  in  the 
first  place." 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  Chadwicke  said,  rising,  "I 
don't  see  how  I  can  be  of  any  further  help.  By  God, 
if  I  were  general  manager  of  Global  Press,  I'd  act, 
and  authority  be  damned.  You  are  fighting  for  your 
lives.  President  Roosevelt  didn't  sit  on  his  hands  for 
lack  of  authority.  He  created  it.  These  are  unusual 
times,  Addison,  and  require  unusual  methods." 
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Because  of  his  appointment  that  afternoon  with 
Herman  Yellowstone  Wilcox,  James  McKenna  was 
half  an  hour  late  in  joining  Tom  Sibley  at  the  gaudy 
Arabesque  restaurant;  but  he  was  not  concerned.  He 
suspected  that  Sibley  had  made  good  his  boast  to 
get  drunk  quietly  in  the  afternoon  instead  of  working 
on  the  Big  Tidings  script.  He  was  cancelling  his  din- 
ner with  Tom,  anyway,  to  see  Helen  Dreesen.  But 
even  had  McKenna  anticipated  a  night  of  hard  work, 
he  would  have  felt  no  guilt  that  Sibley  was  kept  wait- 
ing. No  one  but  a  tourist  ever  keeps  an  appointment 
punctually  in  Radio  City,  except  when  a  show  is  on 
the  air. 

Actors,  authors,  agents,  executives,  all  make  a 
fetish  of  tardiness.  He  who  arrives  first  loses  face. 
This  started  by  accident,  for  the  26,000  workers  in 
Radio  City  have  conferences  all  day  long.  If  visitors 
spend  twenty  minutes  with  an  executive  whose 
schedule  allows  for  ten,  and  lunch  lasts  fifteen  minutes 
longer  than  anticipated,  the  most  conservative  time 
budget  can  be  thrown  an  hour  behind  by  midafter- 
noon.  Originally,  allowance  was  made  for  inevitable 
delays.  Gradually,  from  exact  calculation  of  probable 
postponements,  the  tenants  of  Radio  City  developed 
dilatoriness  into  a  principle. 
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There  are  other  odd  fetishes  in  Radio  City.  Over 
at  Money,  Watch,  and  Pulse,  for  instance,  secretaries 
are  instructed  never  to  put  the  boss  on  the  phone 
until  the  other  party  is  ready  to  speak.  Executives 
of  the  three  forthright  magazines  like  to  pick  up  the 
phone,  as  though  they  are  furiously  busy,  and  say, 
"Hi,  George,  you  old  rascal,  how  are  you  today?" 
It  is  embarrassing  for  such  a  forced  greeting  to  be 
met  by  an  impersonal  secretarial  voice:  "Just  a 
moment,  sir,  I'll  connect  you  with  Mr.  Rawlins." 
Once  the  managing  editor  of  Pulse  asked  his  secre- 
tary to  call  an  editor  of  the  New  Yorker,  who,  for  a 
gag,  wouldn't  be  put  on  the  phone  until  the  Pulse 
editor  was  connected.  The  secretaries  sparred  furi- 
ously until  both  were  in  tears,  but  neither  surren- 
dered. In  the  end,  the  editorial  giants  exchanged 
telegrams. 

Famous  all  over  Radio  City  is  the  promotion 
manager  of  Watch,  Harrison  Harrison-Reeves,  III, 
who  has  four  secretaries.  To  get  to  Harrison  Har- 
rison-Reeves, callers  submit  to  Miss  Mitcham,  who 
passes  them  on  to  Miss  Hightman,  who  cuts  in  Miss 
Goldman,  who  finally  gets  Miss  Cardman,  who  says 
Mr.  Harrison-Reeves,  III,  is  in  conference.  This  is 
all  a  fetish,  too.  In  a  few  minutes  Harrison  Harrison- 
Reeves,  III,  telephones,  "Sorry,  old  man,  sorry.  I  was 
terribly  tied  up." 

Punctuality  becomes  the  fetish  when  a  radio  show 
is  scheduled  for  the  air.  Actors  assemble  thirty 
minutes  ahead  of  their  deadline,  doors  close  to  visitors 
twenty  minutes  before  the  hour,  musicians  are  in 
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tune  ten  minutes  early.  No  one  is  ever  late,  for  the 
375  clocks  in  the  studios  of  the  Continental  Broad- 
casting System  do  not  wait  on  temperament. 

As  James  McKenna  whirled  through  the  revolving 
door  at  the  Arabesque  he  waved  in  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  bar.  Everyone  responded,  although  only 
five  of  the  seventeen  men  knew  him.  The  others  were 
prudent,  however,  because  an  answering  gesture 
might  come  in  handy:  "Sure,  I  met  you  in  the 
Arabesque  the  other  night,  remember?" 

McKenna  flushed  the  restaurant  with  his  eyes, 
squinting  through  the  color  conflagration  of  red,  blue, 
and  chartreuse  murals,  deep  crimson  carpet,  and 
yellow  tablecloths.  His  task  of  locating  Tom  Sibley 
was  further  complicated  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
dining  room,  which  was  chopped  up  like  something 
a  baby  had  constructed  of  blocks.  Into  the  irregular 
squares  that  resulted  alcoves  had  been  built,  so  that 
no  two  tables  faced  the  same  direction,  and  occupants 
of  one  booth  could  not  stare  into  any  other.  This 
arrangement  accounted  for  the  great  success  of  the 
Arabesque.  Tourists  could  not  gape  at  their  radio 
favorites,  and  no  wife  could  spot  her  husband  in  an 
intimate  rendezvous. 

Then  McKenna  glimpsed  Frances  Flory.  She  sat, 
erect  and  glamorous,  admiring  her  reflection  in  the 
mirror  behind  Tom  Sibley's  back. 

"What  the  hell?"  McKenna  thought,  without 
knowing  why  he  was  provoked.  His  danger  signals 
always  went  up  when  he  saw  a  girl  maneuvering. 
Frances  Flory  was  not  interested  in  Tom  Sibley. 
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He  slid  into  the  bench  with  Sibley,  facing 
Frances. 

"H'lo,  Jimmy,  ol'  boy,  ol'  boy,"  Sibley  mumbled, 
"fight  y'r  way  in  like  a  man  an'  have  a  drink." 

"Thanks,  Tom,"  McKenna  said,  and  then  to 
Frances  Flory,  "What  are  we  drinking?" 

"Scotch  and  water." 

"I  didn't  expect  to  see  you.  Been  with  Tom  all 
afternoon?" 

"No,  just  for  this  drink.  Tom  wouldn't  let  me 
go  this  morning  until  I  promised  to  come  back." 

"Jimmy,  ol'  boy,"  Tom  said,  "I've  got  a  great 
idea.  Make  a  fortune." 

"Let's  not  talk  business  yet.  I'm  still  groggy  from 
seeing—"  he  halted  as  Frances  Flory  leaned  forward 
attentively,  "—seeing  a  man  about  a  dog." 

"Dangerous,  dangerous,"  Tom  said.  "Vicious  crea- 
tures, dogs.  You  should  have  been  with  me.  I  got 
drunk  quietly,  but  quietly,  and  I've  got  a  great  idea." 

McKenna  began  to  link  Frances  Flory's  presence 
with  an  unexplainable  episode  that  had  occurred 
during  the  afternoon.  But  he  shook  the  problem  from 
his  head.  He  liked  Tom  Sibley.  The  guy  was  a  hope- 
less dreamer  who  had  never  washed  the  Stardust  out 
of  his  eyes.  Sibley  reminded  him  of  his  own  first 
days  in  radio,  when  he  thought  he  could  conquer  the 
world  at  WHEF,  before  he  had  been  kicked  in  the 
face.  Tom  Sibley  never  would  be  kicked  in  the  face. 
The  world  in  which  he  lived  was  perfect,  for  it  did 
not  exist  at  all,  and  never  would  exist.  That's  why 
he  was  happy  in  it. 
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"Sure,  Tom,  sure,"  he  humored  his  friend.  "I 
suppose  you've  found  another  way  to  make  money 
out  of  the  Center  Theatre?" 

Sibley  enjoyed  this  joke  on  himself.  He  did  not 
mind  if  an  important  man  like  McKenna  ribbed  him 
because  of  his  concern  over  the  only  unprofitable 
Radio  City  real  estate.  On  twelve  acres  fourteen  build- 
ings housed  eleven  permanent  exhibits,  three  theatres, 
seventeen  restaurants,  eleven  "bars,  and  all  earned  a 
handsome  profit  except  the  Center  Theatre. 

"Right  you  are,  Jimmy  boy,"  he  replied.  "I'll  bet 
Mr.  Rockefeller  lies  awake  nights  wondering  what 
to  do  with  it.  Well,  so  do  I,  and  this  time  I've  got  it." 

"Is  there  a  part  in  it  for  me?"  Frances  asked. 

"Don't  know,  but  listen,  Jimmy.  When  you  were 
over  at  Pulse  you  were  in  on  the  birth  of  their  new 
baby,  Watch.  What  was  the  formula?  Just  a  Police 
Gazette  on  slick  paper.  And  the  country  ate  it  up. 
Do  they  call  a  layout  of  pictures  Strip  Tease?  No. 
They  call  it  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Girdle  Model,  and 
it's  serious  Americana.  The  mayor  of  New  York 
outlawed  burlesque,  because  it  wasn't  art!  So  why  not 
a  high-toned  burlesque  in  the  Center  Theatre?  A 
two-a-day,  with  all  the  old  hoke,  strip  tease,  every- 
thing, but  on  slick  paper.  It's  art.  The  public  would 
pack  the  joint.  There's  a  fortune  just  in  the  opera- 
glass  concession.  Here,  look  at  these  figures—" 

Frances  Flory,  McKenna  noticed,  was  not  listen- 
ing. She  was  angling  for  a  one-night  stand.  He  met 
her  eyes  boldly  for  a  moment,  testing  this  theory, 
and  having  confirmed  it,  looked  away.  Maybe  she 
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thought  her  lead  in  through  Sibley  was  subtle,  but 
she  had  confused  the  bidding.  Her  finesse  wasn't 
through  McKenna's  side  of  the  table.  And  if  she  was 
working  on  him  just  for  a  job  on  Good  Tidings, 
why  was  she  so  interested  in  where  he  had  spent  the 
afternoon? 

Her  presence  didn't  fit.  It  was  like  Tony's  in- 
sistence on  shining  McKenna's  shoes  after  lunch, 
although  he  had  burnished  them  to  mirrors  in  the 
morning. 

"Just  let  me  polish  them  up  for  luck,"  Tony  had 
said. 

He  had  stuck  out  his  foot  and  continued  his 
work.  Telephones,  dictation,  instructions  to  the  art 
department  about  the  Sweetspot  presentation.  And 
after  a  long  time  he  was  aware  that  Tony  was  still 
there. 

"Well,  Tony,  it's  taking  you  a  long  time.  Some- 
thing on  your  mind?" 

"No,  nothing.  Only—"  Industriously  the  shoe 
cloth  swept  back  and  forth  across  the  left  toe.  "What 
went  wrong  with  your  show  the  other  night?" 

"I  don't  know,  Tony.  Either  a  show  clicks,  or  it 
doesn't.  This  didn't." 

"You  don't  know  why?" 

"You  never  know,  Tony." 

"If  a  show  was  good,  Mr.  McKenna,  could  any- 
body make  it  look  bad?" 
"I  don't  see  how,  Tony." 

That's  where  he  should  have  pinned  Tony,  instead 
of  rushing  away  to  Wilcox's  office  so  fast  he  was  early 
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for  his  appointment.  Either  Tony  was  trying  to  tell 
him  something,  or  he  was  pumping,  and  now  here 
was  Frances  Flory,  giving  him  a  come-on. 

"You  aren't  listening,"  Sibley  complained. 

"Sure  I  am,  Tom.  It's  a  great  idea,  but  you're 
telling  it  to  the  wrong  man.  I've  got  to  renege  on 
our  dinner.  Had  to  make  a  business  date  right  after 
I  saw  you  this  morning.  Why  don't  you  hustle  over 
to  the  Music  Hall  and  talk  to  Dick  Renny.  He  knows 
show  business." 

"So  he  does,"  Sibley  beamed.  "Jeez,  I  haven't 
given  him  a  tumble  since  he  quit  Fortescue.  I  never 
thought  he'd  come  in  handy.  I'll  work  all  night, 
though,  and  give  you  a  script  in  the  morning." 

"Sure,  how's  ten  o'clock?" 

"Swell." 

McKenna  rose  to  let  Sibley  out  of  the  booth, 
but  Frances  Flory  made  no  gesture  to  leave. 

"What  was  he  talking  about?"  Frances  laughed, 
settling  back  in  the  booth. 

McKenna's  wrist  watch  told  him  he  had  a  half- 
hour  until  his  dinner  with  Helen,  and  he  decided  to 
lead  Frances  out  a  little. 

"Let's  have  another  drink,"  he  suggested. 

"You're  tired,"  she  said.  "You  can  relax  now." 

He  recognized  that  one,  but  usually  the  girl  got 
a  man  home  before  she  pulled  it.  Frances  was  a  fast 
worker. 

"Thanks,"  he  answered,  "but  it  won't  do  any 
good.  I  never  know  what  to  do." 
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"You  don't  need  to  sit  like  a  ramrod.  Even  your 
drinking  looks  serious.  You  don't  know  how  to  play." 

"That's  probably  true.  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
I  never  learned  to  do.  One  was  how  to  behave  in 
the  presence  of  a  beautiful  woman."  The  approach 
was  oblique,  but  he  didn't  want  to  quicken  any 
suspicion  in  her. 

"If  you  were  someone  else,  how  do  you  think 
he'd  act?"  she  went  on. 

He  looked  at  her  warm  black  eyes.  "He  probably 
would  lean  over  you,  and  bite  your  ear,  and  smell 
your  perfume,  and  tell  you  he'd  like  to  pillow  his 
head  on  your  breast." 

"Then  you  do  know  I" 

"No,"  he  said  frankly.  "I'm  like  the  fellow  who 
learned  all  about  harmony  and  counterpoint,  but 
when  he  sat  down  to  write  a  song,  had  no  idea  where 
to  start.  He  could  dream  beautiful  music,  but  couldn't 
create  it." 

She  did  not  understand  that,  he  noticed,  so  he 
tried  a  more  obvious  comparison. 

"The  first  summer  I  was  with  Fortescue  and 
Cummings,  I  took  a  gang  of  twenty  college  girls 
on  a  house-to-house  reader-interest  survey  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana.  We  covered  every  town  between  Westfield 
and  Upper  Sandusky.  For  six  weeks  I  was  the  only 
male  among  'em.  They  called  me  Uncle  Sam,  the 
great  isolationist." 

Frances  laughed. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  "you're  precious.  Come  around 
here  and  sit  beside  me." 
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"No,  I've  got  to  leave  in  just  a  minute,"  he  said. 
He  must  have  sized  her  up  wrongly.  She  was  not 
pumping  him.  Her  objective,  whatever  it  was,  had 
no  connection  with  Tony  the  Shine.  She  must  be 
just  an  independent  operator,  anxious  for  a  better 
radio  spot.  If  that  was  it,  he  knew  how  to  handle  her. 

"Why  so  indifferent?"  she  coaxed. 

"I'm  not  indifferent,"  he  answered  boldly,  "just 
suspicious.  It's  a  professional  attitude." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

His  watch  told  him  he  must  break  away  quickly. 

"Look,  Frances,"  he  said,  "you  aren't  kidding  any- 
body. Why  are  you  being  so  attentive  to  me?  Not 
because  you  like  James  McKenna,  certainly." 

"Why,  Jimmy!"  she  protested. 

"Why  can't  you  sell  your  talent  legitimately,"  he 
pursued  her,  "as  a  man  does?  You  come  in  the  back 
door— the  apartment  door—" 

"Well,  it's  a  much  nicer  door." 

"Then  you  admit  it?" 

"Admit  what?"  Her  words  were  light,  her  eyes 
amused. 

"Admit  peddling  sex.  It's  the  bait  to  get  some 
man's  name  on  a  contract." 

"Jimmy,  you  don't  really  believe  that?" 

"Of  course  I  do,"  he  continued  blandly.  "The  mer- 
chandising principle  is  the  same  in  all  you  women, 
whether  you  peddle  your  personalities  in  the  hope 
of  landing  a  husband,  or  a  contract,  or  two  dollars. 
Whatever  you're  selling,  it's  always  the  same  approach 
—the  sexy  eye,  the  silken  knee.  Why  do  women  wear 


silk  stockings,  anyway?  Surely  they  don't  spend  a  dol- 
lar a  week  to  feel  swishy.  To  me  a  leg  is  something 
you  put  on  a  billboard.  You  don't  let  it  influence  your 
judgment." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,"  Frances  cooed,  "you're  charming. 
Women  have  to  wear  silk  stockings  because  they're  the 
style.  You  wouldn't  have  a  date  with  a  girl  who  wore 
lisle,  would  you?" 

"That's  just  my  point.  You  always  think  about 
dates;  always  peddle  sex.  The  Salvation  Army  gals 
seem  to  get  their  work  done  all  right  in  lisle." 

She  laughed.  The  twinkle  in  her  eyes  still  invited. 

"I've  got  to  scram,"  McKenna  said. 

"Okay,  big  shot,"  she  said,  rising  deliberately. 
"Come  around  some  time  when  I'm  not  selling  any- 
thing." 

He  left  her  at  the  door  and  took  a  cab  to  Helen 
Dreesen's.  He  was  sorry  now  that  he  had  promised 
to  keep  all  the  Burlesque  cast.  Some  way  must  turn 
up  to  get  rid  of  Frances  Flory. 
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Helen  Dreesen  opened  the  door  before  McKenna 
found  the  bell,  and  handed  him  a  Scotch  sour. 

"A  man  likes  his  cocktail  before  he  gets  his  coat 
off,"  she  greeted  him.  "Or  do  you  pretend  to  be  an 
exception?" 

"Not  at  all,"  he  answered,  happy  at  her  attention. 
She  took  his  hat  and  coat,  and  he  said,  raising  his 
glass,  "Here's  to  your  success." 

"It  is  success,  then?"  She  led  him  across  the  white 
drawing  room  into  a  library  snug  with  book-packed 
shelves  stretching  to  the  ceiling. 

"I  can  hardly  believe  it  myself  yet,"  he  informed 
her,  relaxing  into  a  leather  chair.  "Do  you  want  to 
hear  about  it  now,  or  can  I  just  admire  you  for  a 
moment?" 

Light  from  a  table  lamp  burnished  her  brown 
hair  with  flecks  of  gold. 

"Much  as  I  like  compliments,"  she  answered, 
sitting  on  the  arm  of  a  chintz-covered  chair,  "I'd 
rather  you'd  tell  me  about  Mr.  Wilcox." 

"He  cut  into  it  like  a  prize  sirloin,"  McKenna  said, 
responding  buoyantly  to  her  enthusiasm.  "And," 
he  looked  at  her  over  his  cocktail  glass,  "he  was 
greatly  impressed  with  my  description  of  you." 

"Oh,  that's  wonderful!"  she  exclaimed. 
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He  told  her  the  entire  story  chronologically,  enjoy- 
ing the  excitement  that  gathered  in  her  grey  eyes  as 
he  made  his  points.  He  had  found  Wilcox  sitting  at 
a  huge  mahogany  desk,  at  his  back  an  enormous 
photomural  of  Lakeshore,  Indiana,  in  which  the  Ajax 
factory  was  dominant.  Wilcox  was  a  bluff,  thick- 
necked,  unpolished  man  with  the  hands  of  a  mechanic 
and  the  voice  of  a  shop  foreman.  He  knew  auto- 
mobiles, and,  McKenna  thought,  very  little  else. 
Above  all,  he  was  passionate  in  an  almost  holy  fixa- 
tion that  Ajax  one  day  again  would  sell  a  million 
cars  a  year,  as  it  had  in  1922,  its  all-time  peak. 

Dinner  was  served  on  a  candlelit  table  overlook- 
ing the  garden,  and  McKenna  continued  his  nar- 
rative. 

Wilcox  had  always  resisted  radio  because  of  its 
expense.  Every  program  heretofore  submitted  to  him 
had  been  spectacular  and  exorbitant.  No  one  ever 
had  approached  him  with  a  proposition  in  which  an 
individual  would  attempt,  by  crusading  methods,  to 
merchandise  automobiles  singlehanded.  Wilcox 
jumped  like  fluid  drive  at  a  green  light  as  McKenna's 
proposal  unfolded.  Himself  a  lone  operator,  a  hand- 
to-hand  fighter  against  the  corporate  brains  of  wealthy 
competitors,  he  could  inject  himself  into  Helen  Drees- 
en's  idea.  A  giant  radio  program  was  like  the  sales 
force  of  General  Motors,  dependent  upon  many  indi- 
viduals. But  The  Inquisitive  Woman  was  Herman 
Wilcox,  projected  for  radio. 

"He  squirmed  in  his  chair,"  McKenna  said,  "when 
he  asked  me  how  much  it  would  cost.  And  when  I  told 


him,  he  picked  up  the  telephone  and  called  his  adver- 
tising manager  out  in  Lakeshore  to  come  in  next  week 
for  a  conference." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,"  Helen  said,  not  noticing,  as  did 
he,  that  she  had  used  his  nickname,  "that's  wonderful. 
I'll  work  like  a  stableboy  to  justify  what  you've 
done." 

He  knew  then  why  he  had  built  the  story  of  his 
interview  so  carefully,  for  in  her  eyes  was  the  eager- 
ness that  expressed  what  he  felt  when  he  thought  of 
the  pebble  in  the  pool.  To  maintain  that  firelike 
intensity  he  knew  he  would  work  like  a  stableboy 
himself. 

In  the  garden  the  trees  were  black  against  an  ashen 
sky,  and  on  the  table  the  candlelight  now  had  shadows 
to  chase  across  Helen's  face.  She  took  her  demitasse 
cup  in  hand  as  though  to  rise,  but  McKenna  arrested 
her. 

"Sit  still  a  moment,"  he  entreated  her,  "I  want  to 
look  at  you." 

Helen  sat  quietly  until  he  spoke  again. 

"You  are  like  a  John  Powers  model,"  he  said,  "and 
yet  you're  not." 

"My  legs  aren't  long  enough,"  she  answered,  "and 
this  dress  is  a  year  old." 

"That's  not  it."  He  floundered  momentarily. 
"There's  something  plebian  about  you." 

That  was  wrong.  He  could  see  it  in  the  lift  of  her 
shoulders,  and  hastened  to  make  amends. 

"I  mean—" 

"It  had  better  be  good." 
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"I  only  meant— I  think  you  have  the  common 
touch." 

"Meaning?" 

"Well— I  don't  know.  No  woman  ever  is  perfect 
unless  there's  just  a  little  of  the  calico  about  her.  It 
gives  her  perspective,  like  a  Millet  landscape.  Without 
the  calico,  a  woman  is  a  Japanese  print— no  depth." 

"You  recover  yourself  very  well,  Mr.  McKenna. 
Shall  we  have  our  coffee  by  the  fireplace?" 

She  sat  in  the  chintz  chair,  and  McKenna  pulled 
a  paper  and  pen  from  his  pocket. 

"Before  I  forget  it,"  he  said,  "you'd  better  sign  a 
release." 

The  release  was  important.  By  signing  it,  Helen 
Dreesen  waived  any  right  to  hold  Fortescue  and  Cum- 
mings  liable  if  her  idea  was  rejected  and  then  ap- 
peared later  in  another  form.  Many  an  agency 
was  caught  in  the  early  days  by  racketeers  who  scat- 
tered programs  at  random,  then  sued  for  plagiarism 
when,  in  the  normal  course  of  business,  an  advertiser 
trespassed  on  one  of  them. 

"You  have  to  be  careful,"  McKenna  said,  putting 
away  his  pen,  "even  when  it's  someone  you  can  trust. 
Just  now  I  seem  to  be  going  through  a  period  of  dis- 
trusting everybody." 

"That's  typical  of  radio,"  she  said  impatiently. 
"Trust  is  a  basic  emotion,  and  radio  is  floundering 
for  lack  of  it.  You  have  hedged  yourselves  in  behind 
so  many  barriers  that  you  can  see  nothing  but  your- 
selves. And  what's  the  result?  No  one  else  counts. 
You  even  think  you  have  a  corner  on  the  big  moments 
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in  life.  Outside  your  little  world,  a  hundred  and 
thirty  million  people  merely  exist,  unthinkingly,  un- 
importantly. You  alone  live." 

McKenna  steadied  by  fumbling  with  his  demi- 
tasse.  He  was  afraid  to  believe  Helen  was  speaking 
these  words;  she  was  circling  the  borders  of  his  pool, 
a  preserve  no  one  ever  had  trespassed  upon. 

"You  can't  expect  us  to  behave  like  ditchdiggers." 

"I  don't.  But  you  should  look  around  occasionally. 
Once  I  met  an  engineer  who  had  charge  of  the  city's 
sewers.  There  had  been  a  big  storm,  and  the  sewer 
machinery  was  clogged.  Do  you  know  what  happens 
then,  Mr.  McKenna?" 

"I  haven't  the  slightest  idea." 

"Unless  the  machinery  is  put  back  in  commission, 
the  sewage  backs  up,  a  threat  to  the  health  of  a  mil- 
lion people." 

"Go  on,"  he  injected,  anticipating  her  argument. 

"This  engineer  went  down  into  the  sewer  and 
slaved  all  night,  but  radio  did  not  dramatize  him, 
Mr.  McKenna.  He  was  just  a  worker  in  a  filthy  man- 
hole. You  articulate  people  were  too  busy  dramatizing 
your  own  lives  to  notice  him.  But  men  like  that  have 
their  big  moments,  and  so  have  the  girls  who  work 
in  department  stores.  Real,  sincere  moments.  They 
don't  dramatize  themselves,  that's  all." 

Already  McKenna  could  hear  her  on  the  radio- 
talking  with  the  girls  in  Macy's,  with  women  huddled 
outside  a  collapsed  coal  mine,  with  fathers  who  were 
financing  college  educations  for  their  children  on  an 
income  of  thirty  dollars  a  week. 
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"You've  got  it,  Helen,"  he  exclaimed.  "I  didn't 
know  anyone  believed  except  me." 
"Believed  what,  Jimmy?" 

"Believed  that  the  people  who  just  listen  to  radio 
count  for  something,  too.  That's  what  you  mean, 
isn't  it?" 

"Of  course,  but—" 

"And  here  I  thought  you  were  only— All  my  life 
I've  wanted  to  prove  to  radio  that  they  feel  and  think, 
and— I  thought  when  you  came  to  my  office  that  you 
were  just  out  to  make  a  name  for  yourself.  That  your 
idea  was  just— But  I  thought  I'd  use  you  anyway  to 
accomplish  what  I  believe.  Don't  you  see  what  it 
means  to  me  if  you  believe  it,  too?" 

Eagerness  was  in  her  eyes  again,  and  with  it  sur- 
prise, and  delight,  and  then  quickly  mischief. 

"Jimmy!"  she  cried,  "I  was  holding  out  on  you, 
too.  You  couldn't  expect  me  to  think  an  advertising 
man  would  be  interested  in  anything  except  selling 
cars,  could  you?" 

"No,  Helen,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't." 

He  took  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  they  looked 
at  each  other  in  astonishment. 

Then  they  laughed. 
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Charles  Seltzer  glanced  about  Frances  Flory's 
apartment  and  was  amused.  It  had  all  the  standard 
accoutrements  of  the  bachelor  girl. 

The  Gauguin  print  over  the  mantel,  for  example, 
definitely  was  hung  for  effect.  A  magazine  rack  was 
cluttered  with  current  issues:  Look,  Watch,  Pic, 
Movie  Mirror,  Radio  Guide,  Readers'  Digest.  He 
had  seen  this  assortment  in  other  living  rooms,  and 
wondered  if  Readers'  Digest  was  intended  to  add 
tone,  or  whether  it  was  read.  Usually  the  latest 
Book  of  the  Month  was  conspicuously  on  a  table 
under  a  Saxon  porcelain  lamp,  but  apparently  no 
one  had  given  Frances  a  lamp.  The  radio  was  large 
but  had  no  phonograph  attachment;  the  book  cases 
were  filled  with  figurines. 

The  room  was  large:  some  thirty  feet  long,  the 
walls  slate-blue,  the  woodwork,  mantel,  and  ceiling 
ivory-white.  Occasional  chairs  and  tables  nestled  in 
corners,  but  the  most  important  piece  of  furniture 
was  a  chocolate-and-white  striped  chaise  longue  by 
the  fireplace. 

Charles  Seltzer  smiled.  The  couch  reminded  him 
of  a  dormitory  bull  session  at  Princeton  on  the 
characteristics  of  feminine  apartments.  A  girl  was 
saving  it,  they  had  decided,  if  her  college  textbooks 
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were  on  a  shelf  or  a  French  doll  sagged  on  the  daven- 
port. She  was  inexperienced,  but  hopeful,  if  the  fire- 
place was  lit  and  an  antique  silver  sherry  decanter 
was  handy.  Walls  bare  except  for  a  good  print  or  water 
color  and  a  shelf  of  books  old  and  new  indicated  a 
sizeable  investment  in  dinners  and  dances  would  be 
necessary,  but  the  dividends  gratifying,  except  that  if 
you  weren't  careful  you'd  be  meeting  her  folks.  But 
when  a  single  piece  of  furniture,  like  a  chaise  longue, 
dominated  the  room,  it  was  a  workbench. 

"I'm  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting,"  Frances  said, 
entering  from  the  bedroom  in  a  thin  silk  print  that 
showed  off  her  thighs,  "but  I  wanted  to  look  nice 
for  you.  After  all,  first  impressions  are  important." 

"Yeah,"  Charlie  said,  following  her  to  the  chaise 
longue.  "You've  got  good  looking  gams,  babe." 

"Like  them?"  She  leaned  back  and  held  one  leg 
out  for  approval. 

"I  noticed  them  this  noon.  They  go  all  right 
with  what  else  you've  got." 

"Well,  they  say  a  girl's  face  is  her  fortune." 

"That's  not  the  way  I  heard  it.  You  know  who 
invented  the  sack,  don't  you,  and  what  for?" 

"Charlie!"  Frances  said.  "You  mustn't  talk  like 
that." 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "Where  would  you  like  to 
go,  Stork  Club?" 

Frances  thought  a  moment.  "That  would  be  nice," 
she  said,  "but  I've  been  running  around  all  day.  Mind 
if  we  have  a  drink  here,  first?  Then  we  can  decide." 
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"Suits  me,  sugar,"  Charlie  assented.  "Tell  me 
where  the  stuff  is,  and  I'll  get  you  a  drink." 

He  went  into  the  kitchen,  located  a  bottle  of 
Scotch,  a  tray  of  ice,  and  a  bottle  of  sparkling  water. 
He  was  a  little  disappointed  that  she  did  not  want  to 
go  out.  She'd  look  beautiful  at  a  night-club  table. 
It  was  no  fun  to  jump  a  dame  and  run.  At  least  she 
ought  to  make  it  interesting. 

"You  know,"  he  said,  returning  to  her,  "it's 
funny  how  you  and  I  got  together.  The  minute  I  saw 
you  I  said  to  myself,  'I've  seen  you  before.'  I  could 
never  forget  what  you've  got." 

"You  saw  me  at  the  opening  of  Burlesque," 
Frances  told  him.  "I  was  in  the  cast." 

"Oh,  yes.  The  politician's  daughter." 

"Did  you  like  me?" 

"You  were  beautiful." 

"How  did  you  like  my  acting?" 

Charlie  paused  reflectively.  "Come  to  think  of  it, 
I  was  so  busy  looking  at  you  I  can't  remember  much 
about  what  you  were  doing." 

"Thanks,"  she  said  sarcastically. 

"Oh,  don't  get  me  wrong,  Frances,"  Charlie 
soothed  her. 

"The  trouble  is  everybody  looks  at  me,  and  no- 
body listens  to  my  radio  voice.  How  can  I  ever  get 
anywhere  when  you  men  all  act  like  that?" 

Seltzer  set  down  his  drink  and  put  his  arms 
around  her. 

"Honey,"  he  murmured,  "you've  got  me  wrong. 
Don't  be  like  that." 
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She  pushed  him  away. 

"Let's  have  another  drink,"  she  said. 

When  he  returned  from  the  kitchen,  she  was 
sitting  up,  and  he  straddled  a  coffee  table  and  gazed 
at  her.  The  sugar  was  gone  from  her  eyes.  She  even 
looked  as  though  she  might  be  leading  up  to  sending 
him  home.  Maybe  he  had  her  figured  wrong. 

"I'm  sorry,"  he  coaxed. 

"Sorry  for  what?" 

"For  not  watching  you  act  the  other  night.  I 
will  next  time." 

"If  there  is  a  next  time." 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"I  don't  think  I'll  be  included  in  the  new  cast." 

"Of  course  you  will.  Dad  appointed  me  radio 
advertising  manager  of  the  company  at  dinner  to- 
night. I'm  to  supervise  Big  Tidings,  and  what  I  say 
goes." 

"Charlie!"  Frances  exclaimed,  "that's  wonderful 
for  you." 

"It  can  be  wonderful  for  you,  too,  babe,"  he  said, 
going  after  her. 

"Please,  Charlie." 

"Why  not?  I've  got  to.  You're  beautiful.  And 
don't  worry  about  Big  Tidings.  I'll  see  that  you 
get  in." 

"I'm  not  thinking  of  Big  Tidings.  I  want  you  to 
like  me." 

"I'm  crazy  about  you." 

"If  you  liked  me,  you  wouldn't  treat  me  this 
way." 
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"The  hell  I  wouldn't." 

"You  wouldn't,  really.  You'd  help  me  get  a  start 
in  radio,  with  a  contract  for  the  best  parts  in  Big 
Tidings  so  people  would  know  I  can  act." 

"I'll  do  that,  too.  Anything  you  like.  Just  be  nice 
to  me.  Can  I  help  it  if  I  like  you?" 

"I  like  you,  too.  I'm  crazy  about  your  red  hair 
and  green  eyes.  But—" 

"I'm  crazy  about  you.  We're  both  human,  aren't 
we?" 

"I  know,  Charlie.  But  I  want  you  to  like  me 
other  ways,  too." 

"I  do.  Tomorrow  I'll  get  you  a  contract,  honest. 
I  won't  forget." 

"Cross  your  heart?" 

"Cross  my  heart.  Oh  honey  .  .  .  honey." 
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RADIO  CITY 


McKenna  stepped  from  the  elevator  at  two  min- 
utes before  nine.  The  ex-model  Marcia  Harris  was 
combing  her  hair. 

"There's  a  ladies'  room  for  that,"  he  said  cheer- 
fully. 

"You  don't  know  the  ladies'  room,"  Marcia  called 
after  him.  "The  Breakfast  club  is  now  in  session." 

He  grinned,  for  he  was  familiar  with  the  Break- 
fast club,  from  the  days  when  he  was  a  member  of  its 
male  contingent  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  There 
was  no  activity  at  Fortescue  and  Cummings  any 
morning  at  nine.  The  mail  never  arrived  before  9:20, 
never  was  sorted  before  9:40.  But  the  vassals  had  to 
be  in  at  nine.  Discreetly  hidden  in  the  locker  rooms 
were  time  clocks.  Even  beautiful  Marcia  Harris, 
who  sometimes  was  at  the  Stork  club  or  Copacabana 
until  three  in  the  morning,  had  to  punch  that 
clock  before  nine.  If  she  was  seven  minutes  late, 
she  was  docked  an  hour's  pay;  but  if  she  worked 
overtime,  she  had  to  labor  twenty-one  extra  minutes 
before  she  was  paid  for  a  half-hour. 

The  employees  of  Fortescue  and  Cummings  sat 
around  the  john  drinking  coffee,  smoking  and  talking 
until  someone  signalled  that  the  mail  had  been  dis- 
tributed. 
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Until  he  became  radio  director,  James  McKenna 
was  on  the  time  clock,  too,  and  hated  it.  Once  after 
being  up  all  night  with  an  unruly  account  from  Balti- 
more who  had  insisted  on  making  a  play  for  one  of 
the  girls  at  Leon  and  Eddie's,  he  had  protested  against 
the  injustice  that  took  him  to  the  agency  without 
sleep. 

"This  is  a  nine-o'clock  office,"  Louis  Fortescue 
reminded  him.  Fortescue's  chauffer  drove  him  from 
his  home  in  White  Plains  to  the  8:25  train;  he  reached 
Grand  Central  Terminal  at  8:44,  and,  rain  or  shine, 
ten  minutes  later  was  in  his  54th  floor  office  in  Radio 
City.  Often,  he  would  schedule  a  conference  at  nine 
o'clock,  and  assemble  his  sleep-drugged  colleagues 
in  his  knotty  pine  office  with  a  great  show  of  matu- 
tinal pep.  On  these  mornings  there  was  no  session 
of  the  Breakfast  club,  but  everyone  went  down  to  the 
drugstore  for  a  coke  and  a  chat  along  about  ten-thirty. 

James  McKenna  liked  to  get  to  work  at  nine, 
now  that  he  didn't  have  to.  He  could  work  for  an 
hour  before  his  telephone  began  to  ring.  This  morn- 
ing he  had  the  Big  Tidings  script  to  read  and  approve 
before  a  ten-o'clock  conference  with  Bert  Cooper 
and  Tom  Sibley.  At  ten-thirty  he  was  to  report  prog- 
ress on  the  Sweetspot  account  to  Louis  Fortescue, 
Rupert  Cummings,  and  the  department  heads.  Every- 
body was  excited  about  that.  At  eleven-thirty  he 
had  orchestra  leader  Rudy  Zeller  to  discuss  the  Big 
Tidings  music.  After  that  it  was  useless  to  schedule 
anything.  The  telephone  would  take  care  of  his  day 
from  then  on,  and  he  wanted  free  time,  anyway,  to 
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visit  the  Big  Tidings  rehearsal  and  watch  Bert  Cooper 
work. 

For  nearly  an  hour  he  labored  over  the  script 
with  a  heavy  pencil,  reading  snatches  of  dialogue  to 
himself.  When  he  had  finished,  he  thought  about  the 
whole  impression  for  a  moment,  then  confidently 
pressed  his  buzzer. 

"It's  a  good  show,  Irene,"  he  said.  "Send  it  off 
for  mimeographing.  Maybe  it  will  be  ready  by  the 
time  I'm  through  talking  to  Bert  Cooper.  What  does 
Tom  Sibley  think  of  the  script?" 

"He's  satisfied,"  Irene  answered.  "It's  not  bril- 
liant, but  it  reads  well.  It  all  depends  on  what  Bert 
Cooper  does  with  it." 

"Bert'll  do  it,"  he  said  with  conviction.  "This  is 
his  dish." 

Irene  picked  up  the  script  and  was  near  the  door 
when  McKenna  said,  "By  the  way,  Irene,  how  well 
do  you  know  Tony?" 

"Tony?"  Irene  echoed.  "Gosh,  Jimmy,  I  don't 
know,  why?" 

"Nothing.  I  just  wondered  how  well  you  knew 
him." 

Irene  thought  about  that. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "he's  sort  of  Cupid  around  here, 
you  know.  Marcia  Harris  gives  him  notes  to  take  to 
that  guy  she's  sweet  on  in  Youngman  and  Ellis.  He 
can't  phone  her  at  the  reception  desk.  Every  time 
Tony  delivers  a  note  for  one  or  the  other  of  them  he 
goes  around  humming  for  fifteen  minutes." 

McKenna  tapped  his  foot  on  the  floor. 
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"He  hears  a  lot  of  talk,  doesn't  he?" 

"I  suppose  so.  Yesterday  you  dictated  the  whole 
Sweetspot  prospectus  right  under  his  nose." 

"Yes.  And  did  you  notice  how  long  it  took  him 
to  shine  my  shoes?  Second  time  yesterday,  too.  He 
said  it  was  just  for  luck." 

"You  mean— you  think  he's  carrying  information 
from  office  to  office?  No,  not  Tony." 

"You  say  that  with  a  good  deal  of  conviction." 

"I'd  stake  my  virginity  on  it,"  she  laughed. 
"Look.  He  earns  his  living  shining  shoes.  He's  no 
mental  giant,  just  a  nice,  simple  little  guy;  but  he's 
not  dumb  enough  to  be  a  stooge  for  anybody.  Not 
Tony." 

"H-m-m-m,"  McKenna  said.  "Either  he  was  in 
here  yesterday  afternoon  absorbing  something,  or  he 
was  trying  to  tell  me  something.  But  it  didn't  come 
out." 

"Maybe  he  had  a  message  from  that  long-legged 
girl  in  Forbes  and  Reynolds.  She's  sure  been  making 
eyes  at  you  since  you  stopped  being  a  dollar-a-year 
man." 

But  he  was  not  being  funny. 

"Look.  You  remember  when  we  got  in  a  jam  with 
Straight-O,  guaranteed  to  take  the  curl  out  of  Goldi- 
locks. How  come  the  Carson  and  Hovey  office  moved 
in  on  us  just  at  that  moment  and  snatched  the 
account?  It  was  the  first  time  we'd  ever  been  in  a  mess 
with  Straight-O.  Was  that  raid  just  coincidental?" 

"It  looked  so  at  the  time." 

"All  right,  say  it  was.  How  about  Kreemy?" 
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Kreemy  was  a  hand  lotion— a  very  successful 
product  that  spent  $800,000  a  year  in  advertising. 
Fortescue  and  Cummings  had  built  it  from  a  hole  in 
the  wall  in  Brooklyn  to  $11,000,000  gross  sales.  In 
less  than  a  year  that  account  had  gone  wrong.  Secrets 
that  should  have  stayed  in  the  shop  leaked  out. 

"Who  wound  up  with  that  account,  Irene?" 

"Carson  and  Hovey,"  Irene  said,  and  gasped. 
"Oh,  Jimmy,  it  couldn't  be  Tony." 

"This  morning,"  he  went  on,  "I  learned  that 
Carson  and  Hovey  are  submitting  a  new  radio  show  to 
Boreas  Seltzer.  How  come  they  always  move  in  when 
we're  in  a  jam?" 

"God,"  said  Irene  finally,  "it  couldn't  be  Tony. 
I  just  won't  believe  it's  Tony." 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "but  just  the  same  I'm  going  to 
tell  the  boys  at  the  conference  this  morning  to  be 
careful  what  they  say  when  Tony's  around.  Some- 
body's looting  this  joint,  and  we  might  as  well  start 
where  the  finger  points.  If  I'm  misjudging  Tony,  I  can 
be  sorry  later." 

Today  one  disturbance  after  another  disrupted 
McKenna's  schedule.  Bert  Cooper  did  not  arrive 
until  10:20,  which  left  only  ten  minutes  to  discuss 
Big  Tidings  before  the  conference  for  which 
McKenna  did  not  dare  be  tardy. 

At  noon  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  the 
Kismet  Cigarette  corporation  and  informed  that 
henceforth  Charles  Seltzer,  Jr.,  would  supervise  the 
company's  radio  policy.  He  knew  what  that  meant. 
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Old  man  Seltzer  was  finding  a  job  for  a  worthless  son. 
McKenna  had  met  Charles  at  several  Kismet  parties, 
and  knew  the  tobacco  heir  would  not  be  an  asset  to 
radio.  Second-generation  interference  always  was  bad. 
Most  advertising  agencies  sidestepped  trouble  of  that 
kind  by  hiring  the  sons  of  the  big  accounts  and  giving 
them  a  desk  and  expense  account  in  Chicago  or  St. 
Louis.  But  Fortescue  had  not  known  until  today  that 
Charles,  Jr.,  had  abandoned  his  experiment  in  higher 
education.  So  McKenna  was  stuck  with  an  overseer. 

McKenna  swallowed  a  hamburger  and  a  glass  of 
milk  after  the  Kismet  interview,  and  returned  to  the 
office  far  behind  in  his  work. 

He  concentrated  for  a  half  hour  on  the  many 
details  he  had  taken  upon  himself  during  the  past 
few  days— the  presentation  for  Sweetspot  Oil,  a  writ- 
ten outline  for  Herman  Wilcox  of  Helen  Dreesen's 
proposal  and  a  similar  report  in  more  candid  lan- 
guage for  Louis  Fortescue.  On  one  corner  of  his  desk 
lay  untouched  the  routine  business  of  his  job:  the 
purchase  of  network  time  for  the  Havana  Melba 
cigar  commentator;  an  urgent  discussion  with  the 
account  executive  on  Suncrisp's  transcribed  Jim  Can- 
non, Amateur  Detective,  which  had  encountered  an 
organized  women's  club  protest;  newspaper  advertis- 
ing of  the  new  Little  Mother  prize  contest.  All  these 
should  have  been  settled  during  the  morning,  but 
his  mind  was  too  occupied  with  his  prospects.  A  man 
made  his  reputation  from  new  business.  Any  smart 
operator  could  hang  on  to  what  was  in  the  house; 
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the  pay-off  went  to  the  man  who  brought  it  in.  De- 
tails could  wait  until  tomorrow. 

"Mr.  Charles  Seltzer,"  Irene  interrupted  from  the 
door.  "Shall  I  show  him  in?" 

"Of  course,"  McKenna  said,  catching  sight  of 
Charlie's  red  hair  and  pink-checked  jacket  in  the 
doorway.  "Congratulations  on  your  new  job,  Char- 
lie. How  are  you?" 

Young  Seltzer  eased  himself  wearily  into  a  chair. 

"I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  Maybe  you  can  help  me." 

"I'll  try."  No  matter  what  predicament  a  client 
was  in— getting  a  blonde  to  Florida,  caring  for  a  wife 
on  a  trip  to  Havana,  or  frustrating  a  stubborn  strike 
in  North  Carolina— the  agency  helped  him  out. 

"The  old  man,"  said  Charlie,  "is  riding  me.  Not 
only  do  I  take  over  radio,  but  this  morning  he  bought 
a  brewery,  and  I'm  supposed  to  run  it." 

"A  brewery!" 

"Damnedest  idea  I  ever  heard.  It's  clear  over  in 
Brooklyn.  I'll  set  up  offices  over  here,  of  course." 
"Big?"  McKenna  asked. 

"Big  and  unprofitable.  I  guess  the  old  man  got  it 
for  a  song— from  John  Timothy  Chadwicke." 

McKenna  thought  quickly.  Obviously  a  major 
diversion  would  keep  Seltzer  away  from  radio  re- 
hearsals. 

"There's  a  lot  more  dough  in  beer  than  in  a  radio 
show." 

"But  what  do  I  know  about  beer?  I  don't  even 
like  the  stuff." 

"You  don't  have  to  know  anything  about  beer 


to  run  a  brewery.  Just  get  yourself  some  high-powered 
talent.  Spend  a  lot  of  money  plugging  your  brand 
name,  and  corner  all  the  outlets  you  can.  Beer  is 
mainly  a  job  of  distribution.  Look  how  Wrigley  con- 
centrates on  his  gum— distribution  every  time.  Even 
his  radio  program  is  aimed  at  the  dealers." 

"It's  away  over  my  head,"  Charlie  sighed. 

"Look,"  James  McKenna  suggested.  "Who's  the 
best  beer  sales  manager  in  America?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Well,  find  him  and  hire  him.  Sell  ten  per  cent 
of  the  beer  drunk  in  New  York  and  you've  got  a  busi- 
ness. Once  you  get  it  rolling,  your  father  will  be 
proud,  and  you  can  sit  back  and  watch  the  dough 
pile  up." 

"Maybe  you're  right.  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Mr. 
Chadwicke.  He  seems  interested." 

"You  really  could  have  fun  with  that  brewery, 
Charlie,"  McKenna  encouraged  him.  "I  wish  some- 
body would  give  me  one." 

The  telephone  rang.  It  was  George  Godfrey,  Con- 
tinental Network's  technician,  who  never  went 
wrong,  never  lost  his  head,  never  complained;  a  Spar- 
tan who  would  ride  a  rehearsal  all  night  and  be  back 
in  the  control  room  again  at  nine  in  the  morning. 

"Yes,  George,"  McKenna  said,  "how  are  you?" 

"I'm  all  right,  but  you  won't  be  after  you  hear 
what  I've  got  to  tell  you." 

McKenna's  muscles  tightened. 

"What's  up,  George?"  He  did  not  dare  look  at 
Charlie  Seltzer. 
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"Everything.  You'd  better  scram  over  here  pronto, 
and  don't  spare  the  nags." 
"Okay,  thanks." 

"The  trouble  is,"  Seltzer  resumed  as  McKenna 
cradled  the  phone,  "that  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help,"  McKenna  offered,  "but  I'll 
need  a  few  facts  about  the  business.  Can  you  get 
them?" 

"Yes.  Mr.  Chadwicke  has  all  the  figures." 

"Then  suppose  you  get  the  dope  and  meet  me 
here  Saturday  at  two  o'clock." 

He  waited  until  the  tobacco  heir  had  slouched 
down  the  hall,  then  seized  his  hat. 

"Irene,"  he  called  as  he  passed  her  desk,  "cancel 
my  appointments  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  There's 
trouble  on  Big  Tidings." 

At  Continental,  where  there  should  have  been  the 
well-coordinated  bustle  of  rehearsal,  McKenna  found 
five  dead  microphones,  lonely  sentinels  on  the  pol- 
ished floor.  Instead  of  eighteen  actors,  there  were  four 
rows  of  empty  chairs.  Nervously  on  his  podium  stood 
Rudy  Zeller,  tapping  a  baton,  behind  him  an  inert 
orchestra.  Of  the  scheduled  cast,  only  Frances  Flory 
was  present,  talking  quietly  to  Nat  Goldman.  Bert 
Cooper  drooped  on  the  piano  bench. 

McKenna  walked  up  to  him,  his  heels  echoing 
across  the  quiet  studio.  The  director  did  not  look  up. 

"What's  the  trouble?" 

Slowly  Cooper  raised  his  head.  "No  cast,"  he  said. 
The  vodka  had  burned  out. 
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McKcnna  turned.  "What's  up,  Nat?" 

"The  cast  struck,"  Goldman  said.  "I  represent 
five  of  them  myself.  These  kids  got  to  work,  same's 
everybody  else." 

"Sure,"  McKenna  said.  He  did  not  need  to  be 
told  that  Goldman  had  ordered  the  actors  to  stop 
working.  Wherever  a  radio  program  was  in  rehearsal, 
Nat  Goldman  or  his  partner  Richard  Forrest  was  apt 
to  turn  up.  Nine  ideas  in  addition  to  Big  Tidings 
poured  money  into  their  treasury,  and  on  their  client 
list  were  244  radio  actors,  seven  producers,  eleven 
directors,  23  script  writers,  31  musical  ensembles. 
Most  of  these  were  employed  on  some  program  for 
one  of  the  886  advertising  agencies  listed  in  the  Man- 
hatten  telephone  book,  and  Nat  Goldman  kept  per- 
sonal track  of  their  activities,  saving  them  trouble  as 
well  as  finding  them  jobs. 

"God  knows,"  Goldman  defended  his  action, 
"they  have  a  hard  enough  time  paying  me  my  fifteen 
per  cent  without  this  guy  coming  along  and  trying 
to  clip  'em  another  ten  for  his  own  pocket.  I  got  to 
protect  them." 

"You  could  have  let  me  know  in  advance." 

"You  hired  Cooper,  didn't  you?" 

Disconsolately  McKenna  faced  his  producer.  "Yes, 
and  I  can  fire  him,  too.  That's  all  for  now,  every- 
body. I'll  take  the  show  over.  Get  the  cast  back  at 
midnight.  And  Rudy,  the  orchestra  will  be  on  over- 
time." 

Bert  Cooper  struggled  from  the  bench. 

"You're  a  hell  of  a  guy,"  McKenna  told  him. 
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"Give  me  your  talent  list  and  beat  it.  I'll  send  you 
a  check  for  a  week's  work." 

Thoughtfully  he  turned  to  leave,  and  encountered 
Frances. 

"Thanks  for  holding  the  fort,"  he  said,  "but  you 
should  be  careful.  Organized  actors  ought  to  stick 
together." 

"I'm  not  scabbing,  Jimmy,"  she  answered.  "I  have 
to  stick,  whether  I  like  it  or  not.  I'm  a  contract 
player." 

"You're  what?" 

"I'm  under  contract  for  the  run  of  the  show." 
"Under  contract  to  whom?" 
"To  you,  darling." 
He  ran  one  hand  through  his  hair. 
"I  don't  get  it,"  he  said.  "This  isn't  a  star  show." 
"But  I  got  a  contract  for  the  best  feminine  parts. 
Want  to  see  it?" 

"Never  mind.  Who  made  the  deal?" 
"Charles  Seltzer." 

"Oh.  Okay.  You  got  a  contract.  Nicely  signed  at 
the  bottom  by  Louis  Fortescue,  no  doubt." 
"No  doubt,"  said  Frances. 

He  turned  away.  Charlie  Seltzer  was  learning 
much  too  fast.  Quickly  McKenna  walked  to  the  door. 
He'd  have  to  get  going.  The  show  went  on  the  air 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  was  stuck  with  it. 
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Twenty-four  hours  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Average  Man 
in  Lakeshore,  Indiana,  or  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  repre- 
sent a  cycle  of  living,  a  cross  section  of  today  and 
tomorrow  and  yesterday.  April  25th,  this  year,  is  apt 
to  be  pretty  much  like  April  25th,  ten  years  ago,  or 
April  25th,  ten  years  hence.  This  year's  suit  may  be 
double-breasted  to  hide  the  paunch  that  was  not  quite 
so  noticeable  before.  This  day's  sales  may  exceed  those 
of  a  decade  earlier.  But  Mr.  Average  Man  encounters 
little  change  in  twenty-four  hours.  He  eats  three 
meals,  he  works  eight  or  twelve  hours,  he  cuts  across 
the  same  vacant  lots  on  his  way  to  the  office.  He 
relaxes  in  the  evening,  and  sleeps  sufficiently  to  pre- 
pare himself  for  tomorrow. 

The  brief  hours  between  the  time  that  James 
McKenna  took  over  Big  Tidings  and  the  Continental 
Network  announcer  ended  the  Kismet  cigarette 
broadcast,  would  have  ripped  five  years  from  the  span 
of  Mr.  Average  Man.  McKenna  ate  on  the  run,  slept 
not  at  all.  He  devoted  all  his  strength  to  the  task  of 
throwing  a  full  hour  of  entertainment  into  the  air. 
Next  month  his  barber  would  discover  a  few  gray 
hairs,  and  warn  him  of  overwork.  But  he  had  no 
time  to  think  of  that,  now,  or  that  he  was  just  one  of 
fifty  harassed  producers  laboring  to  put  together  a 
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radio  program.  The  hour  that  tore  the  heart  out  of 
James  McKenna  was  one  of  357  network  shows  that 
week.  His  was  i/357th  of  radio's  weekly  contribution 
to  the  public,  but  to  him  the  other  356  did  not  exist. 

He  had  no  trouble  with  the  cast,  now  that  Bert 
Cooper  had  departed.  But  Frances  Flory  was  inade- 
quate. From  midnight  until  seven  in  the  morning 
McKenna  labored.  As  night  wore  on,  he  insulted  her, 
drove  her  like  a  fire  horse,  tried  to  force  her  out  of 
the  show  from  fatigue.  His  only  result  was  to  work 
himself  into  a  state  of  jitters.  Once  he  rehearsed  a 
single  line  with  her  one  hundred  and  eight  times 
before  she  read  it  to  suit  him.  Her  voice  was  too  high- 
pitched  for  radio  dramatics.  She  generated  no  feeling 
for  her  lines.  Gradually  the  cast  transferred  its  hatred 
of  Cooper  to  her.  That  did  not  help  James  McKenna. 

Radio  actors  are  highly  trained  in  their  peculiar 
art.  A  cast  usually  reads  a  script  once,  annotates  it  to 
put  the  punch  where  the  director  wants  it,  then  gives 
a  creditable  performance.  Accents,  inflections,  dialects 
cause  them  no  trouble.  They  rehearse  not  so  much 
to  interpret  their  roles  as  to  work  out  the  mechanics 
of  standing  at  the  correct  distance  from  the  micro- 
phone to  produce  the  effect  the  director  desires;  and 
of  picking  up  their  cues  at  the  proper  split  second, 
so  that  the  all-important  timing  will  be  smooth.  Direc- 
tors expect  this,  indeed  must  demand  it  or  they  would 
never  get  a  show  on  the  air  at  all.  Finally  McKenna 
realized  that  Frances  Flory  not  only  knew  nothing  but 
could  learn  nothing.  His  alternative  was  to  cut  her 
virtually  out  of  the  show.  But  script  revision  twenty- 
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four  hours  before  a  broadcast  is  not  easy.  It  is  like 
stopping  a  fire  truck  to  change  a  tire  en  route  to  a 
five-alarm  blaze. 

In  exasperation  he  ended  by  reducing  the  best 
feminine  part  to  twenty-eight  words.  Every  cut  he 
made  whittled  a  little  from  the  soul  of  writer  Tom 
Sibley.  Any  actress  except  Frances  Flory,  faced  with 
such  proof  of  incompetence,  would  have  withdrawn; 
she  merely  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

The  program  idea  was  to  dramatize  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains  as  a  personalized  hero  in  American 
history.  A  series  of  quick  dramatic  episodes  motivated 
the  half-dozen  highlights  in  a  nation's  march  over  this 
mountain  barrier  to  the  fertile  plains.  One  scene  in 
particular  caused  no  end  of  trouble.  In  the  script  it 
timed  less  than  two  minutes.  The  Erie  canal  had  just 
opened.  A  Connecticut  family  was  on  its  way  from 
barren,  rocky  soil  to  a  new  home  in  the  West.  Over 
a  hubbub  of  voices  a  flatboat  was  loaded  and  hustled 
into  the  little  canal;  the  chant  of  the  muleteer  ran 
from  the  bank,  with  answering  calls  from  the  flat- 
boat's  mate.  Within  this  bustle  sounded  the  bray  of  a 
calf,  a  deft,  impelling  note  that  cut  across  the  excite- 
ment and  brought  the  atmosphere  down  to  earth. 

The  Connecticut  farmer  turned  to  his  wife  and 
said  with  the  lusty  courage  of  the  pioneer:  "We're 
moving,  Susan.  Only  three  more  weeks  and  we'll  be 
building  our  new  home." 

And  Susan,  interpreted  by  Frances  Flory,  an- 
swered: 
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"Oh,  John,  I  forgot  to  pack  those  bedsocks  Aunt 
Lillian  gave  you  last  Christmas." 

The  line  illustrated  how  the  country  woman,  up- 
rooted from  her  family  and  friends,  already  was  busy 
in  imagination  outfitting  her  new  home,  even  to  such 
fine  details  as  bedsocks  to  keep  her  good  man  warm 
during  the  hard  winters  that  lay  ahead.  This  effect 
was  not  difficult  to  obtain.  With  a  competent  actress, 
McKenna  could  have  set  it  in  five  minutes.  With 
Frances  Flory  an  hour  was  insufficient.  The  expensive 
orchestra  sat  idle.  Technicians  and  sound-effects  men 
smoked  innumerable  Kismet  cigarettes.  Nineteen 
competent  actors  grew  hoarse  and  so  weary  that  they 
could  no  longer  do  justice  to  their  own  roles. 

Long  after  dawn,  McKenna  rehearsed  the  entire 
script,  from  the  announcer's  bright  "Good  evening" 
to  the  last  commercial  plug  for  Kismet,  and  George 
Godfrey  wigwagged  his  hand  from  the  control  room 
to  indicate  the  show  timed  exactly  59:30  minutes.  It 
moved  rapidly,  had  almost  fierce  historical  appeal, 
broken  by  splashes  of  grass-roots  humor.  There  was 
a  contagious  tempo  about  it  that  lifted  him  up  as  he 
knew  it  was  lifting  the  eight  violin  players  in  Rudy 
Zeller's  orchestra.  And  it  was  new.  It  would  never 
rate  Radio  Guide's  list  of  the  ten  best  programs  on 
the  air.  But  the  women's  clubs  and  the  American 
Legion  would  like  it,  families  would  applaud  it,  and 
Boreas  Seltzer  would  be  pleased. 

He  stumbled  as  he  stepped  from  the  director's 
stand,  lit  a  cigarette,  and  threw  it  away. 
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George  Godfrey  and  Tom  Sibley  shuffled  out  of 
the  control  room  and  crossed  to  him. 
George  nodded  solemnly. 

"It'll  get  by,  Jimmy.  It's  no  cream  puff,  but  it's 
no  pancake." 

McKenna  tried  to  smile. 

"Thanks,  George."  He  winced  as  he  forced  his 
aching  arms  into  his  coat  sleeves.  "If  I  could  just  blast 
that  Flory  bitch  out  of  the  show,  we'd  be  all  right." 

Sibley  squinted  from  behind  his  glasses. 

"Why  can't  we  eliminate  her  next  week?  I'm  go- 
ing to  do  the  story  of  the  Mississippi,  and  there  is 
some  marvelous  women's  stuff  in  it.  We  can't  trust 
that  burlesque  has-been.  Imagine  her  doing  a  flood 
scene  on  a  roof  top.  Nix!" 

McKenna  ran  his  hand  through  his  hair. 

"Let's  not  worry  about  that  now.  The  only  hurdle 
we  have  is  the  hour  between  nine  and  ten  tonight. 
Light  a  candle  for  me  in  church,  will  you,  Sibley? 
And  keep  your  fingers  crossed." 

He  staggered  through  the  thickly  padded  studio 
door,  but  straightened  up  immediately.  Helen  Dree- 
sen  was  waiting. 
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"Jimmy,"  Helen  said  quickly,  taking  his  arm  and 
moving  him  toward  the  elevator,  "we're  going  down- 
stairs and  get  the  biggest  breakfast  in  town.  Then 
you're  going  over  to  Artie  McGovern  for  a  bake  and 
a  rub  and  an  hour's  sleep." 

"So  Irene  sent  you,"  he  said,  absorbing  from  her 
calm  assurance  some  of  his  old  vitality.  "And  at 
seven  in  the  morning.  Maybe  I'd  better  give  you  the 
same  lecture  I  gave  her." 

"I  have  to  protect  my  investment,"  she  laughed. 
"I  don't  want  you  to  have  a  breakdown  until  you  get 
me  on  the  air." 

She  led  him  to  the  Basement  Grill  and  called  a 
waiter.  "Coffee  quickly  for  both  of  us,  then  bring 
Mr.  McKenna  the  juice  of  a  half-dozen  oranges,  some 
hot  oatmeal  with  heavy  cream,  buttered  toast,  and 
four  eggs  with  a  lot  of  Canadian  bacon,  and—" 

"And  some  prunes,"  he  injected,  rallying  now  and 
smiling.  And  when  the  waiter  had  gone,  he  added: 
"Helen,  I  like  it." 

"Like  what?" 

"The  way  you  order  me  around." 
"Drink  your  coffee." 

He  swallowed  a  scorching  sip,  then  fumbled  for 
his  cigarettes. 
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"Not  before  breakfast,"  she  contradicted,  taking 
the  pack  from  him.  "Give  you  stomach  ulcers." 

"Not  Kismets,"  he  said,  playing  up  to  her.  "They 
are  guaranteed  by  the  best  medical  authorities." 

"Not  for  advertising  men.  Show  all  set?" 

He  slouched  down  in  his  chair  until  he  could  see 
her  eyes  under  the  brim  of  her  new  spring  hat. 

"Did  Irene  send  you  over  to  play  nursemaid  to 
me?  Answer  truthfully,  and  no  stalling." 

"Somebody  had  to,"  she  said  brightly.  "Besides, 
I  wanted  to  tell  you  something." 

"Ah,"  he  answered.  "Then  it  was  Irene." 

"It  was  my  own  idea.  Now  forget  it.  How's  the 
show?" 

"Except  for  Frances  Flory,  it  will  do." 
"She's  no  good?" 

"That's  a  charitable  understatement." 
He  took  his  orange  juice,  raised  the  glass  to  the 
level  of  his  eyes  and  saluted  her. 
"Anyway,"  he  said,  "I  like  it." 
"The  show?" 
"No,  you." 

Helen  lit  one  of  his  cigarettes,  for  herself. 

"Save  that  for  the  prune  course,"  she  said.  "While 
you  eat,  I'll  talk." 

She  told  him  that  late  the  previous  afternoon, 
while  he  was  in  rehearsal,  Irene  had  telephoned. 
Herman  Wilcox  had  urgently  requested  McKenna 
and  Helen  to  meet  him  for  lunch  the  next  day. 

"Irene  called  me  because  you  were  swamped," 
Helen  explained.  "I  told  Wilcox  we'd  be  there.  I  can 
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see  that's  asking  too  much  of  you,  so  I'm  going  alone." 

"You're  wonderful,"  he  said. 

"You're  just  tired,"  she  replied  promptly.  "I  know 
you'll  have  a  busy  day,  but  I  didn't  want  to  do  any- 
thing without  consulting  you." 

"That's  swell,  Helen,"  he  answered  gratefully.  "If 
it  was  any  other  time,  I  wouldn't  let  you  go  without 
me.  Today  I  think  you'd  better." 

"That's  fine." 

"But  Helen— how  about  meeting  me  for  dinner?" 
"You'll  be  too  busy." 

"No.  It  really  would  do  me  a  lot  of  good.  Other- 
wise I  probably  won't  eat  dinner  at  all.  And  I'd  like 
to  find  out  what  Wilcox  says." 

He  smiled  boyishly,  his  eyes  coaxing. 

"All  right,"  she  agreed. 

They  met  for  dinner  at  a  little  French  restaurant 
on  Fifty-first  street,  and  he  was  nearly  half  an  hour 
late. 

"Forgive  me,"  he  said.  "I  got  hung  up  at  the  last 
minute." 

"Did  you  keep  your  promise  and  go  to  Artie 
McGovern's?" 

"Yes,  darling.  It's  the  only  thing  that  got  me 
through  the  day.  Everybody  in  the  office  knew  I  was 
fighting  Big  Tidings,  but  I  had  to  sit  through  five 
conferences,  and  lunch  with  Fortescue." 

"Can't  you  delegate  some  of  that  work?" 

"Eventually,  yes,"  he  sighed.  "But  you  can't  go 
out  and  clutter  up  an  agency  payroll  with  hired  hands. 
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Once  we  get  Sweetspot  and  Ajax  in  the  house,  I'll 
have  an  excuse  to  hire  plenty  of  help." 

"Perhaps,"  she  suggested,  "you'd  rather  hear  about 
Ajax  tomorrow." 

But  he  insisted,  and  while  he  ate  scaloppine  mar- 
sala  she  reported  that  Herman  Wilcox  was  even  more 
enthusiastic  than  they. 

"He's  talking  about  reserving  network  time  al- 
ready," she  said  elatedly.  "There's  an  opening  at  one 
o'clock  for  the  summer  on  Continental.  If  he  takes 
it,  and  the  show  succeeds,  he  thinks  he  can  arrange 
the  same  time  next  fall.  Think,  Jimmy!  The  luncheon 
hour  in  the  east,  the  luncheon  hour  in  the  midwest, 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  mountain  states,  ten  on  the 
coast.  It's  perfect." 

"Yes,"  he  agreed,  "it's  perfect." 

"And  he  said  they'd  get  out  advance  display  cards 
in  the  subways  here,  and  take  newspaper  space  to  plug 
us  outside  New  York.  That  couldn't  possibly  be  done 
in  two  weeks,  could  it?" 

"Two  weeks!"  he  gasped. 

"Yes.  That  time  on  Continental  will  be  available 
on  April  sixteenth!  Can  you  do  it?" 

"Not  the  newspaper  space.  We  can  start  the  bally- 
hoo, though,  and  the  ads  can  follow  along.  It  would 
be  better  to  build  you  up  slowly,  anyway." 

He  was  neglecting  his  dinner  to  consider  the  new 
problems  she  had  raised. 

"Let's  not  think  about  that  now,"  she  suggested 
gently.  "You  can  see  Mr.  Wilcox  on  Tuesday  with  his 
advertising  manager,  and  work  out  the  details." 
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"Helen,"  he  exclaimed,  "that's  terrific.  If  every 
account  hummed  along  on  its  own  feet,  life  would 
be  a  lot  simpler." 

"Thanks,  Jimmy.  Just  because  Bert  Cooper  failed 
you,  don't  get  the  idea  everything's  wrong." 

"Right.  Things  just  ganged  up  on  me  all  at  once, 
that's  all.  I've  got  to  scram.  You're  coming  to  the 
broadcast,  aren't  you?" 

Helen  hesitated.  "I've  a  lot  to  do,  but  I'd  like  to 
take  a  look  at  this  Frances  Flory.  Can  you  get  me  in?" 

"Come  with  me." 

Several  times  during  the  hour  that  followed  he 
sought  her  eyes,  but  she  was  absorbed  in  the  radio 
drama,  and  he  thought,  "That's  good.  If  she  likes  it, 
it'll  get  by." 

After  the  broadcast  he  went  to  her  immediately. 
"Well?"  he  challenged  her. 

"It  was  grand,"  she  said.  "I  wouldn't  be  surprised 
if  it's  a  hit.  The  technique's  so  different  from  any- 
thing that's  been  on  the  air  before  that  you  don't 
notice  the  little  bobbles." 

"There  were  plenty  of  'em." 

"A  mistake  is  not  a  mistake  if  nobody  notices  it." 

"How  about  Flory  swallowing  her  tongue  twice?" 

"Oh  that— I  just  ignored  it." 

"Nice  of  you."  He  mustered  a  spark  of  apprecia- 
tion. "Let's  go  have  a  drink,  I'm  tired." 

"You're  going  home  to  bed,"  she  said.  "See  you 
Monday." 

He  groped  for  her  hand. 

"Listen,  Helen—" 
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"You're  going  to  bed,  Mr.  McKenna,  if  I  have 
to  put  you  there  myself." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,  at  that,"  he  countered. 

She  took  his  arm  and  accompanied  him  to  the 
street.  Then  she  signalled  a  taxi  and  said,  "Thanks, 
Jimmy.  It's  been  a  grand  evening.  Get  a  good  night's 
sleep." 

"All  right,"  he  agreed,  "if  I  can  see  you  Sunday." 
"Sunday?"  she  paused.  "How  about  coming  out 
to  Marlin  Atwater's  with  me?" 
"Swell,"  McKenna  said  elatedly. 
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The  alarm  rang.  Irene  Mitchell  rolled  away  from 
the  window  and  waited  for  the  noise  to  end.  For 
forty  seconds  the  clock  jangled.  Then  she  relaxed, 
cupped  her  head  back  into  her  pillow,  and  returned 
to  sleep. 

Twenty  minutes  passed.  A  new  jangle  began.  Mar- 
garet Langley,  in  the  same  bedroom,  shook  her  head, 
frowned,  reached  stumbling,  blinded  fingers  to  the 
night  table  beside  her,  and  pushed.  Then  turning  her 
back  to  the  light  and  throwing  the  sheet  over  her 
head,  she  slept. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  luxurious  silence  entombed 
the  room.  Then  Irene  again  opened  her  eyes. 
Outside  in  the  courtyard  a  Boston  terrier  barked. 
Irene  slid  dejectedly  from  her  bed,  dressed,  drank 
coffee,  munched  dry  toast,  and  fled.  This  was  Satur- 
day, and  Margaret  Langley  did  not  get  up  early.  The- 
oretically Irene  had  Saturday  off,  too.  But  as  she  often 
said,  "Theory  and  advertising  get  together  only  in  the 
boss's  office.  Below  stairs  we  just  work."  McKenna 
had  suggested  that  Irene  take  this  Saturday  off  for 
Easter  shopping,  and  the  fact  he  had  mentioned  the 
day  was  Irene's  cue  to  come  in.  He  had  plenty  to  do 
before  Charlie  Seltzer  arrived  at  two. 

McKenna  was  at  work  when  she  arrived,  tall, 
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handsome,  and  clear-eyed.  No  others  were  in,  for  the 
time  clock  was  not  operative  on  Saturday.  Week-end 
overtime  was  entered  on  a  blue  slip  for  the  cashier. 

McKenna  was  reading  aloud  to  himself,  his  left 
fist  clenched,  thumb  slightly  raised.  She  knew  he  was 
timing  a  radio  script— probably  one  of  the  Kismet 
commercial  announcements.  She  sat  down  at  her  desk 
in  the  little  cigar-box  cubicle  outside  McKenna's 
door,  and  began  to  lacquer  her  fingernails. 

The  stall  nine  by  eleven  feet  square  in  which 
Irene  Mitchell  worked  had  no  window.  Its  only  natu- 
ral light  came  through  James  McKenna's  door,  and 
through  the  glass  at  her  back  that  separated  her  stall 
from  that  of  another  secretary.  When  she  slid  behind 
her  desk,  she  had  room  to  swivel  around  and  reach 
the  filing  cabinet  on  her  left,  and  a  little  stand  on 
her  right  where  she  kept  a  rose  or  two  in  a  vase 
to  take  her  mind  off  the  telephone  directory,  the  date 
book,  and  the  card  index  in  the  drawer  below.  Her 
steel  desk  was  decorous  on  top,  but  crammed  below: 
to  the  left  her  typewriter  on  a  heavy  swinging  shelf; 
to  the  right  three  drawers.  The  first  contained  a  litter 
of  rouge,  Kleenex,  eyebrow  pencil,  a  toothbrush, 
three  bright  pennies,  a  nail  file,  bobby  pins,  a  mani- 
cure set,  and  a  cardboard  box  top  containing  several 
spools  of  thread,  a  needle  and  a  thimble.  The  other 
drawers  held  the  tools  of  her  craft:  engraved  station- 
ery and  envelopes  for  use  on  prospects;  embossed  sta- 
tionery and  envelopes  for  customers;  fine  bond  note 
paper  for  James  McKenna's  weekly  letters  to  his 
mother,  which  Irene  composed;  pencils,  erasers,  ink, 
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carbons,  notebooks,  a  stylus  and  correcting  fluid  for 
mimeograph  work,  paper  clips,  ribbons,  rubber 
bands. 

She  was  well  along  with  the  fourth  fingernail 
when  McKenna  rang.  She  answered  immediately, 
notebook  and  pencils  in  hand.  He  merely  wanted  to 
know  where  his  type  stylebook  was,  and  she  found  it 
in  his  filing  cabinet. 

At  10:30  he  dictated  nine  letters  and  went  out. 

"Just  for  a  haircut,"  he  said.  "I'll  be  back  before 
1  :oo." 

For  an  hour  she  typed  rapidly,  then  resumed  her 
manicure.  She  was  lacquering  the  tenth  finger  when 
the  swinging  door  up  the  hall  swished  back  and  forth, 
announcing  slouching  footfalls. 

"Hello,  Tony,"  she  called.  "Come  here  a  minute." 

"Morning,  Miss  Mitchell.  Quiet  here  today." 

"Yeah.  The  boys  are  playing  golf  and  the  girls  are 
window-shopping." 

"Then  why  are  you  here?" 

"I  haven't  even  enough  money  to  go  window- 
shopping,"  Irene  answered,  scrutinizing  her  mani- 
cure, "so  I  came  to  work.  It's  the  cheapest  thing  I  do. 
How  do  you  like  my  nails?" 

Tony  admired  them.  "Beautiful.  Something  spe- 
cial?" 

"I  don't  know,  Tony.  Maybe." 
"Is  he  nice?" 

"Men  never  are  nice,  Tony,  you  know  that.  This 
one's  just  less  objectionable— so  far." 

Tony  sat  down  on  his  shoe  box,  his  head  just 
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above  Irene's  desk.  "Miss  Mitchell,"  he  said,  "you 
know  these  new  houses  the  government  is  building 
for  people  like  me.  How  do  you  get  into  them?" 

Irene  looked  at  him  sharply.  His  usually  happy 
face  was  drawn. 

"What's  happened,  Tony?  The  bambino—?" 

"We  bury  him  tomorrow,  Miss  Mitchell.  Like  you, 
I  couldn't  stay  home  today.  So  I  came  to  work." 

"Oh,  Tony,  that's  terrible.  Why  didn't  you  tell 
me.  Is  there  something  I  can  do?" 

"You  were  busy.  And  I  didn't  come  in  yesterday." 

"Oh  Tony." 

"They  did  everything  they  could.  But  it's  no  use. 
It's  the  way  we  live.  Always  I  say  to  mama,  'Next 
year  we  move.'  But  we  stay.  You  don't  move  away 
from  your  friends.  Now  we  move,  somewhere.  And 
we  thought— if  we  could  get  into  one  of  those  houses. 
There's  a  new  one  going  up  just  three  blocks  from  us. 
Miss  Mitchell,  how  do  people  get  into  those  houses?" 

"I  think  you  apply,  Tony,"  Irene  said.  "You  go 
to  the  administration  office  and  fill  out  a  paper,  and 
if  you  meet  the  requirements,  they  let  you  in  if  there's 
room.  I'll  find  out  for  you." 

"This  morning  I  walked  over  to  those  houses. 
The  sun  was  shining  on  them  and  I  thought:  'The 
wind  must  be  coming  out  of  the  river  into  those  win- 
dows with  the  sunlight.'  And  every  flat  has  hot  water 
and  a  bath.  Is  is  true  that  they  will  cost  only  thirty 
dollars  a  month,  Miss  Mitchell?" 

"I  think— Tony,  I'm  not  sure.  I'll  find  out  all 
about  it,  though.  Monday,  I  promise." 
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"I  stood  there  thinking  maybe  with  sunlight  like 
that  Angelo  wouldn't  be  so  slow  in  school.  Maybe 
with  sunlight  and  a  pair  of  glasses  Angelo  would 
catch  up.  And  the  next  baby— he'd  have  a  fine  start  in 
a  flat  like  that,  with  hot  water.  That  would  be  a  fine 
start  in  life,  wouldn't  it?" 

"Yes,  of  course."  There  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"I'll  find  out  Monday,  honest." 

When  James  McKenna  returned  to  his  office  Irene 
was  ready  to  leave. 

"Will  you  need  me  any  more?"  she  asked.  "Other- 
wise I'll  be  going." 

"Stick  around  and  announce  Charlie  Seltzer.  Then 
you  can  go.  Heavy  date?" 

"Not  very  heavy,  but  a  date.  I'm  cooking  dinner 
for  a  guy  who's  taking  me  to  Barrymore.  I  wonder 
what  balcony  we'll  be  in?" 

On  the  way  home  she  stopped  at  Woolworth's  for 
candy  and  candles,  at  the  bakery  for  a  loaf  of  Italian 
bread,  at  the  delicatessen  for  canned  chicken  and 
some  noodles.  She  had  decided  to  give  Henry  South- 
ern a  hot  dinner,  and  save  the  cold  roast  beef  for 
Sunday. 

Rounding  the  corner  into  Grove  street  she  re- 
membered the  salad,  and  returned  to  Seventh  avenue 
for  an  eight-cent  head  of  lettuce.  Grove  at  that  hour 
was  a  play  street,  and  she  threaded  home  through 
hoops  and  balls  and  a  hopscotch  game  and  baby  car- 
riages. Margaret  Langley  was  up  now,  but  not  dressed. 
In  a  pink  house  coat,  she  sat  by  the  radio,  sipping 
coffee. 
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The  apartment  of  Irene  Mitchell  and  Margaret 
Langley  was  a  two-and-a-half  room  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage walk-up.  Its  living  room  was  attractive.  A  roomy 
studio  couch,  which  could  unfold  into  a  double  bed 
for  visitors,  was  opposite  the  fireplace.  Between  two 
tall  front  windows  a  table  held  a  bowl  of  Forsythia. 
Another  and  larger  table  was  backed  against  the  wall 
that  separated  the  room  from  kitchen  and  bath,  and 
about  this  table  Margaret  and  Irene  lived.  Books  from 
a  rental  library  were  piled  on  it.  Against  one  leg 
leaned  a  sewing  bag.  On  either  side  were  a  com- 
fortable chair  and  a  reading  lamp.  The  fireplace  was 
laid,  but  rarely  lit;  for  logs,  in  the  Village,  cost  a  dol- 
lar a  dozen.  There  were  only  three  pictures  in  this 
large  room:  a  Charles  Sheeler  print  from  Money  mag- 
azine over  the  mantel,  and  on  the  wall  two  Van  Gogh 
prints  that  Irene  had  acquired  by  saving  coupons  from 
the  New  York  Post.  The  mantel  held  the  girls'  dear- 
est possessions:  on  the  left  Margaret  Langley 's  abstract 
wood  sculpture  by  Alexander  Archipenko,  and  in  deli- 
cate contrast  on  the  right  Irene  Mitchell's  rosebud 
lacquered  Chinese  eggshell  vase. 

"Do  you  want  me  to  get  out  tonight?"  Margaret 
asked,  pouring  Irene  a  cup  of  coffee. 

"Of  course  not,"  Irene  said.  "Stick  around.  I've 
got  enough  here  to  feed  four.  Want  to  ask  anyone  in?" 

"Guess  not.  I'm  going  to  the  movies."  Irene  did 
not  coax  her.  Margaret  sometimes  was  sensitive  when 
she  did  not  have  a  date  on  Saturday  night. 

Henry  Southern  arrived  promptly  at  six  carrying 
a  plump  St.  Bernard  puppy. 
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"More  fan  mail,"  he  said  brightly,  dumping  the 
sad  little  dog  on  the  studio  couch. 

"Oh,  he's  darling!"  Irene  exclaimed.  "Where  did 
you  get  him?" 

"More  loot  from  The  House  with  Blue  Shutters. 
So  far  I've  given  away  three  dogs,  five  rabbits,  the 
kittens,  a  squirrel,  a  gopher,  and  a  six-foot  bull  snake. 
There  are  more  over  at  the  agency.  I  told  'em  to  call 
the  S.P.C.A.,  but  this  little  mutt  got  me."  He  reached 
down,  scratched  the  pup's  long  ears  and  received  a 
sorrowful  look  of  thanks.  "Look  at  those  eyes.  Every 
time  I  started  to  give  him  away  he  turned  on  that 
look  and  I  was  washed  up." 

Irene  picked  him  up  and  rubbed  her  cheek  against 
his  head. 

"He's  precious." 

"He's  yours." 

"But  what  will  I  do  with  him?"  Irene  gasped.  "I 
can't  keep  him  here.  Why— he'll  be  enormous.  And 
think  what  he'll  eat!" 

"That's  your  problem  from  now  on." 

"Ah,  the  poor  baby,"  Irene  cooed,  "what'll  I  call 
him?  God,  Margaret  will  kill  me." 

"Better  call  him  'Trouble.'  That's  what  he'll  be." 

The  pup  squirmed  from  Irene's  embrace  and 
sniffed  desultorily  at  the  fireplace. 

"That  means  spread  out  some  paper,"  said  Henry, 
"and  set  him  right  in  the  middle." 

Henry  was  comfortable  on  the  studio  couch  now, 
and  did  not  move  as  Irene  took  her  charge  into  the 
bathroom  and  bustled  with  papers. 
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"Nice  place  you  have  here.  What  does  it  set  you 
back?" 

"Sixty-five  a  month,"  she  said,  returning. 
"Not  bad." 

"Let's  eat,"  Irene  said,  and  served  the  dinner. 

With  the  dessert  Henry  Southern  began  to  praise 
Big  Tidings. 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  hit,"  he  said.  "The  papers  are  rav- 
ing. Did  you  see  Nick  Kenny  today?  He  said  McKenna 
had  shown  he  could  handle  anything  in  the  business. 
Called  him  as  sensational  a  newcomer  as  Orson 
Welles." 

"That's  good,"  Irene  answered  brightly.  "Gee,  I 
wonder  if  Jimmy  saw  that." 

"Sure,  directors  always  read  the  raves.  It's  only  the 
clucks  they  never  happen  to  see.  What  are  you  doing 
next  week?" 

"The  Mississippi." 

"Same  style?" 

"I  guess  so.  We  don't  get  the  script  until  Monday. 
Tom  Sibley's  writing  it  over  the  week  end." 

"Why  don't  you  arrange  for  me  to  see  McKenna. 
I'd  like  to  show  him  what  I  can  do." 

"I  think  the  cast  is  set,"  Irene  said  hesitantly. 
"Jimmy  is  making  it  like  a  stock  company,  so  he'll 
know  what  everybody  can  do." 

"Boy,  would  I  like  to  be  in  on  that.  Why  don't  I 
drop  by  your  office  Monday  morning.  You  know,  just 
a  friendly  visit.  You  could— sort  of  introduce  me  to 
McKenna,  couldn't  you?" 

"Why,  I-" 
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"Sure  you  could.  About  ten-twenty.  That  would 
still  leave  me  time  to  get  back  to  Beautiful  before 
eleven.  Say,  that  show's  really  getting  good.  They've 
got  me  playing  around  with  the  cigar  girl  at  the  golf 
club— not  really,  you  know.  They  never  get  you  right 
down  to  it— just  talk.  My  wife  has  just  found  out 
I'm  driving  the  girl  home  from  work." 

"I  can't  figure  it  out,"  Irene  said.  "Most  women 
wouldn't  allow  a  copy  of  Breezy  Stories  in  the  house. 
Yet  those  soap  operas  are  just  pulp  magazine  stuff, 
that's  all." 

"Sure,"  said  Henry,  holding  out  his  cup  for  more 
coffee. 

"Men  read  their  tripe  in  the  pulp  magazines, 
women  get  it  over  the  air." 

"Yes,  but  men  listen  to  the  soap  operas,  too." 

"Traveling  salesmen,  yes,  and  you  know  why. 
They're  driving  down  the  road  in  their  cars  and  they 
can't  get  anything  else  on  the  radio." 

"Why  do  they  write  fan  letters,  then?" 

Irene  was  stopped.  "That's  just  another  crazy 
angle  to  radio  that  nobody  can  figure  out." 

Trouble  was  lying  beside  her  chair  now,  and  she 
was  stroking  him  behind  the  ears. 

"If  we're  attending  the  show,"  she  suggested,  "I 
think  we'd  better  get  going.  Just  let  me  get  these 
dishes  out  of  the  way  in  case  Margaret  comes  home." 

A  flat  silence  then,  as  when  a  broadcast  is  inter- 
rupted by  an  electric  power  failure. 

"I  couldn't  get  tickets,"  Henry  said,  eventually. 
"The  box  office  is  sold  out  for  three  weeks." 
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Irene  looked  down  at  the  puppy.  "In  that  case," 
she  remarked,  "how  about  buying  a  bottle  of  Scotch. 
And  bring  in  some  puppy  biscuit  for  Trouble,  too." 

She  had  cleared  away  the  dishes  before  he  re- 
turned, puffing  from  the  three-flight  walk-up. 

"You  didn't  need  to  get  soda,"  Irene  called. 
"We've  got  some." 

"I  didn't  get  Scotch.  The  delicatessen  doesn't  sell 
liquor,  so  I  got  beer." 

They  sat  on  the  sofa,  Trouble  between  them, 
while  Henry  drank  beer  and  talked  on  and  on:  of  the 
Broadway  show  he  almost  got  into,  of  his  admiration 
for  control-room  engineers,  who  could  ruin  his  radio 
voice  but  never  did;  of  radio  programs  in  which  he 
had  been  hero,  villain,  child.  Suddenly  he  put 
Trouble  on  the  floor. 

"Oh,  don't,"  Irene  protested. 

"He's  been  between  us  long  enough.  I'm  jealous 
of  the  petting  he's  getting." 

"That's  a  new  one.  I  only  pet  animals  with  long 
hair." 

"Don't  you  change  your  policy  even  on  Satur- 
days?" 

"No—"  her  voice  was  firm,  "not  even  after  two 
beers." 

"You're  a  funny  one." 

"Why?  Because  I  don't  particularly  like  beer  as  a 
substitute  for  Barrymore?" 

"Oh,  you're  one  of  those,"  he  pouted. 
"One  of  those  what?" 
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"One  of  those  girls  who  throws  things  back  at 
you.  It's  not  my  fault  I  couldn't  get  tickets." 

"When  did  you  start  looking  for  them,  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"I  tried  on  Wednesday,  right  after  talking  to  you." 

"It  never  occurred  to  you  that  I  might  have  liked 
some  other  show  you  could  get  seats  for." 

"Well,  I  had  hopes  right  up  to  this  afternoon." 

"Sure.  The  box  office  promised  to  phone  you  if 
anything  turned  up." 

"Please  don't  be  angry  with  me,"  he  begged.  "I 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  you.  It  was  a  dirty  trick,  I 
admit.  But  you  excite  me.  You're  lovely.  I  wanted 
to  talk  to  you,  and  look  at  you." 

"What  soft-soap  opera  is  that  line  from?"  Irene 
scoffed.  "This  beer's  getting  flat.  Let's  go  out  some- 
where. The  Calypso  singers  are  at  the  Vanguard.  If 
your  purse  can  stand  the  strain  of  a  couple  of  bucks, 
we  can  stand  at  the  bar." 

"Sorry,"  Henry  said.  "Maybe  I'd  just  better  go 
home  if  my  company  bores  you  that  much." 

Irene  bit  her  lip.  "Suit  yourself,  Henry.  I'd  like 
to  go  to  the  Vanguard  with  you.  I'll  bet  your  rhumba 
is  something  to  watch." 

"Well,  it's  not  bad.  I  learned  on  a  boat  going  to 
Havana.  Ever  been  on  a  cruise?" 

"Tell  me  about  it  at  the  Vanguard.  We  can  put 
Trouble  in  the  bathroom." 

She  was  spreading  fresh  papers  when  the  outside 
door  opened,  and  Margaret  came  in.  With  her  was 
a  tall,  black-haired  man  with  big  hands. 
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"What  on  earth?"  Margaret  exclaimed. 

"Henry  brought  me  a  puppy,"  Irene  said.  "Look 
at  the  darling.  Isn't  he  cute?" 

The  tall  man  went  into  the  living  room  and 
looked  embarrassedly  at  Henry. 

"Southern,"  Henry  said,  holding  out  his  hand. 
"Sorry  the  beer's  gone." 

"Martin,"  Margaret's  friend  replied.  "Roger 
Martin." 

They  waited  awkwardly  for  the  whispering  to 
subside  in  the  other  room.  Henry  remained  standing. 
When  Margaret  and  Irene  returned,  he  said  quickly, 
"Maybe  I'd  better  dash.  We  can  go  to  the  Vanguard 
some  other  night." 

"Oh  stick  around,"  Roger  Martin  invited.  "We're 
not  doing  anything.  Maybe  you  and  I  could  split  a 
bottle.  There's  a  liquor  store  around  the  corner." 

"No,"  Henry  said  quickly,  not  looking  at  Irene. 
"I  really  think  I'll  run  along.  It's  getting  late." 

"Okay,  Henry.  See  you  again." 

"Sure." 

"But  I  don't  think  Monday  would  be  a  good  day 
to  meet  Mr.  McKenna.  It's  his  busiest  morning." 

"I  get  it,"  Henry  said  from  the  hall.  "Good  night." 

Irene  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway,  then 
started  back  into  the  living  room,  but  Roger  Martin 
was  leaning  over  Margaret.  Softly  Irene  closed  the 
door,  took  Trouble  into  the  bedroom  and  ruffled  his 
fur. 

"Poor  baby,"  she  said. 
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RADIO  CITY 


Ordinarily  John  Timothy  Chadwicke  did  not 
reach  his  office  until  ten  o'clock,  but  Monday  was  an 
exception.  He  liked  to  get  set  for  his  work  week. 

Of  his  own  ability  to  keep  a  firm,  unforgetting 
hand  on  his  enterprises— as  diversified  as  law,  bank- 
ing, advertising,  real  estate,  publishing,  and  public 
relations— he  had  no  doubt.  Chadwicke  did  not  forget 
details.  But  his  policy  was  never  to  acquaint  his  hire- 
lings with  more  than  a  portion  of  any  general  assign- 
ment. He  reserved  Monday  mornings,  therefore,  to 
receive  the  reports  of  his  aides,  and  first  on  his  list  was 
Frank  Carson,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
influential  advertising  agency  of  Carson  and  Hovey. 
Chadwicke  owned  no  stock  in  Carson  and  Hovey, 
was  not  even  a  director.  But  he  controlled  it,  for  he 
held  in  escrow  Frank  Carson's  entire  block  of  stock. 
The  story  had  gone  around,  when  Carson  organized 
his  agency  from  the  derelict  of  the  socially  and  indus- 
trially prominent  Hovey  and  Hovey  in  1932,  that  his 
capital  had  come  from  a  rich  mother-in-law.  Actually 
the  benefactor  was  John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 

Among  the  advertising  accounts  in  the  firm  of 
Hovey  and  Hovey  was  that  of  Pierre  Lafontanne,  a 
giant  apartment-house  builder.  Chadwicke  had  sus- 
pected that  the  armor  of  Pierre  Lafontanne  was  weak, 
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and  that  the  devious  financing  whereby  he  had  piled 
mortgage  on  mortgage  in  his  passion  for  building 
ever  greater  and  greater  structures  was  somewhere 
vulnerable.  He  reasoned  that  the  advertising  agency 
which  by  constant  publicity  kept  those  gigantic  apart- 
ments marginally  occupied,  would  possess  facts  con- 
cerning the  operating  technique  of  Pierre  Lafontanne. 

Chadwicke  also  was  attracted  to  Frank  Carson  be- 
cause he  was  a  rich  man's  son  who  had  come  up 
through  advertising  the  hard  way— by  selling  it. 
Eventually  Carson  had  become  an  account  executive 
at  Sloane  and  Newberry,  in  control  of  the  two  largest 
pieces  of  business.  One  of  these  was  Foster  Steel,  of 
which  Chadwicke  was  legal  counsel.  With  an  un- 
scrupulousness  rare  even  in  the  advertising  profes- 
sion, Carson  one  day  walked  out  of  Sloane  and  New- 
berry with  the  two  accounts  in  his  pocket,  created  his 
own  agency,  and  hired  Sloane  and  Newberry's  out- 
standing talent.  Sloane  and  Newberry  went  bankrupt, 
and  Harrison  Sloane  committed  suicide.  Chadwicke 
watched  this  maneuver,  but  did  not  act  until  Frank 
Carson  broke  his  engagement  to  Harrison  Sloane's 
daughter.  So  neatly  was  the  rupture  negotiated  that 
not  even  a  one-day  scandal  resulted.  Then  Chadwicke 
knew  he  had  found  his  man.  Promptly  he  bought  the 
remains  of  Hovey  and  Hovey  and  offered  them  to 
Frank  Carson.  Thus  within  three  months  in  1932, 
Frank  Carson  built  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies 
in  New  York. 

Chadwicke  was  deeply  interested  in  finding  out 
how  the  financing  of  Pierre  Lafontanne  had  been 
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done.  So  night  after  night  in  the  darkened  offices  of 
Carson  and  Hovey  he  studied  the  Lafontanne  ac- 
count. Ledgers  no  agency  needs  to  conduct  a  normal 
business  were  taken  from  the  Lafontanne  offices  by 
suave  Frank  Carson,  and  examined  at  night  by  John 
Timothy  Chadwicke.  Eventually  he  found  what  he 
wanted. 

The  rest  was  easy.  Lunch  with  Lafontanne  dis- 
closed casually  that  Chadwicke  was  onto  the  danger- 
ously illegal  game  of  refinancing  with  mortgaged  capi- 
tal. Chadwicke  pointed  out  to  the  trapped  real  estate 
giant  that  an  examination  of  his  books  by  bond- 
holders would  be  ruinous,  and  that  he,  John  Tim- 
othy Chadwicke,  was  one  of  those  bondholders.  He 
emerged  from  that  luncheon  owning  Beekman  Spires. 

The  success  of  this  maneuver,  which  increased  his 
capital  by  two  million  dollars,  suggested  to  Chad- 
wicke that  the  firm  of  Carson  and  Hovey  could  be 
utilized  for  parallel  manipulations.  Several  minor 
successes  proved  this  theory,  and  now  Chadwicke's 
attention  was  centered  on  the  two  hundred  million 
dollar  Kismet  cigarette  company,  whose  advertising 
unfortunately,  was  entrusted  to  Fortescue  and  Cum- 
mings,  with  which  Chadwicke  had  no  connections. 
Since  it  was  essential  that  Kismet  be  lodged  with  Car- 
son and  Hovey,  Chadwicke  had  worked  to  bring  this 
about  until  the  untimely  death  of  Reinhold  Dreesen 
frustrated  the  project.  Had  Dreesen  lived,  Frances 
Flory  would  have  seduced  from  him  enough  informa- 
tion to  enable  Frank  Carson  to  steal  the  account. 
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But  the  pipeline  to  Fortescue  and  Cummings  went 
dry;  James  McKenna  was  tougher. 

"This  man  McKenna,"  Frank  Carson  said,  pacing 
back  and  forth  before  John  Timothy  Chadwicke, 
"took  hold  of  Big  Tidings  as  though  he  was  the  best 
director  in  the  business.  We  should  have  anticipated 
that  from  the  beautiful  job  he  did  on  Burlesque." 

"Boreas  Seltzer  seems  very  happy,"  Chadwicke 
admitted. 

"And  rightly,"  said  the  president  of  Carson  and 
Hovey,  a  handsome  man,  erect  and  patrician  from  his 
crew-cut  grey  hair  to  his  bench-made  shoes.  "I  thought 
we  had  him  when  Nat  Goldman  persuaded  the  cast 
to  walk  out  on  Cooper.  Whoever  heard  of  building 
a  full-hour  dramatic  show  successfully  in  twenty-four 
hours?  Fd  say,  even  now,  that  it  can't  be  done." 

"But  it  was.  What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"Offer  Boreas  Seltzer  a  great  Hollywood  show  ap- 
proved by  young  Charles." 

"By  all  means,  do,"  Chadwicke  ordered.  "Young 
Charles  Seltzer  is  not  fond  of  the  beer  business;  he'd 
rather  like  to  take  a  Kismet  show  to  Hollywood  next 
fall." 

"The  Flory  girl  wouldn't  mind  that,  either." 
"I've  thought  of  that,  and  so  has  she.  It's  quite  an 
opportunity  all  around." 

"Now,  what's  the  line  up  on  the  brewery?" 
"I  wouldn't  make  it  profitable  just  yet." 
"All  right.  Anything  else?" 

"Yes,"  Chadwicke  said.  "We've  been  caught  nap- 
ping. I  can  understand  why  this  McKenna  has  become 
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an  overnight  success.  He  reminds  me  of  the  career  of 
Bruce  Barton,  or  Harry  Benton." 
"What's  he  done  now?" 

"He  has  sold  local  news  broadcasts  to  Sweetspot 
Oil.  Unfortunately  I  heard  about  it  too  late,  and  it 
will  be  embarrassing,  to  say  the  least,  for  me,  a  direc- 
tor of  Sweetspot,  to  explain  to  Global  that  the  news 
will  be  supplied  by  Telepress." 

"Global  can't  take  radio  business." 

"This  would  have  given  Addison  Armstrong  a 
chance  to  get  in." 

"Can't  you  suggest  to  the  Sweetspot  directors  that 
Global  is  a  much  better  press  association  than  Tele- 
press?" 

"At  this  stage  I'm  afraid  it's  a  little  late— or  per- 
haps a  bit  premature,"  Chadwicke  advised  him.  "Sup- 
pose we  wait  until  McKenna  has  the  whole  system  set 
up  so  we  can  take  a  look  at  it.  By  then  he  may  make 
some  mistake  that  will  require  Sweetspot  to  buy  its 
news  elsewhere.  I  suggest  you  keep  this  in  the  back 
of  your  head." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  the  president  of  Carson  and  Hovey. 
"Is  that  all?" 

"Not  quite.  Everything  revolves  around  our  friend 
McKenna  today.  I  had  dinner  last  night  with  Wilcox." 

"Oh,  yes,  of  Ajax." 

"He  told  me  a  lively  story  about  a  radio  idea  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Fortescue  and  Cummings." 

"Why,  we've  worked  like  dogs  trying  to  get  him 
on  the  air,"  Carson  cut  in  angrily.  "He  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  radio  advertising." 
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"He  does  now.  Or  perhaps  I  should  say,  he  appears 
acutely  interested  in  a  young  lady  McKenna  flushed 
up  as  an  Ajax  radio  star." 

"Wilcox?"  Carson  gasped.  "Not  Wilcox.  Why  he 
has  a  wife  and  two  daughters  back  in  Indiana.  I'd 
never  have  believed  it." 

"You  never  tried  the  feminine  approach  to  Her- 
man Wilcox?" 

"Never.  I  didn't  think  he  was  the  type  to  tumble 
on  that  one." 

"Apparently  McKenna  is  a  more  versatile  young 
man  than  we  bargained  for.  His  psychology  is  ad- 
mirable. Anyway,  Wilcox  said  something  about  tak- 
ing fifteen  minutes  daily  on  Continental  starting  in 
two  weeks." 

"Two  weeks!  They  can't  operate  that  fast." 

"McKenna  put  an  hour  show  on  the  air  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  I  doubt  he  will  be  concerned  over  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks.  We  had  better  keep  an  eye  on  that 
development,  too." 

"Yes,  sir,  I'll  watch  it." 

"That's  all,"  said  John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 

Tony  the  Shine  entered  as  Frank  Carson  retired. 
He  had  been  waiting  in  an  outer  office,  for  Chadwicke 
did  not  allow  the  bootblack  to  intrude  during  inter- 
views. 

Chadwicke  liked  to  talk  to  Tony.  "No  man,"  he 
would  tell  friends  at  dinner,  "can  afford  to  be  igno- 
rant of  what  everyone  is  thinking.  Some  people  talk 
to  taxi  drivers,  others  to  Pullman  porters,  air  stew- 
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ardesses,  newsboys.  I  like  to  quiz  my  shoeshine  boy. 
He  sees  everything  simply." 

He  believed,  too,  that  he  was  conferring  an  honor 
upon  Tony  the  Shine,  having  no  idea  that  Tony 
thought  the  twenty-five  cents  he  earned  small  com- 
pensation for  the  time  he  lost  waiting  and  talking. 
In  the  same  half-hour  he  could  have  shined  five  pairs 
of  shoes  in  another  office,  and  pocketed  seventy-five 
cents. 

"I  haven't  seen  you  for  several  days,"  Chadwicke 
said,  taking  from  a  drawer  his  special  English  shoe 
polish.  "Have  you  been  ill?" 

"My  baby,  he  die.  I  didn't  feel  much  like  work- 
ing." 

"I  can  understand  that.  Now  you  should  work 
harder  than  ever  for  a  while.  It  will  keep  you  from 
thinking  too  much." 

"Yes,"  Tony  agreed,  "but  I  have  thought  already. 
We  are  going  to  move.  It's  where  we  live  that  killed 
my  bambino." 

"Where  do  you  live,  Tony?" 

"Hester  street." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  the  locality.  When  I  was  a  lad 
I  worked  for  the  family  that  owned  those  buildings. 
I  was  the  boy  who  comes  around  and  collects  the  rent 
in  dimes  and  quarters." 

"We  pay  promptly  by  the  month."  Tony  looked 
proud. 

"Well,"  Chadwicke  answered  amiably,  "you're 
better  than  most.  Usually  the  landlord  has  to  get  the 
rent  when  the  tenants  have  it— in  nickels  and  dimes." 
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"I've  seen  that." 

"Well,  I  was  that  collection  boy.  I  used  to  walk 
up  and  down  stairs  all  day  long,  with  a  leather  coin 
bag.  Sometimes  I  had  to  waylay  the  children  going  for 
groceries,  and  take  what  they  had." 

"I've  heard  of  that." 

"My  father  thought  it  would  be  good  for  me  to 
realize  how  hard  it  was  to  make  a  living.  He  used  to 
say  that  a  boy  who  was  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in 
his  mouth,  shouldn't  let  it  tarnish." 

"It  is  hard  for  the  people  down  there,"  Tony 
answered,  tapping  Chadwicke's  toe  as  a  sign  for  him 
to  put  his  other  foot  on  the  box. 

"Not  as  it  was  in  the  old  days.  There's  too  much 
pampering.  The  government  is  making  loafers  of 
everybody." 

"Oh,  no,  Mr.  Chadwicke,"  Tony  said  quietly. 
"There  is  nobody  who  doesn't  want  to  work.  Often, 
with  my  own  eyes,  I  have  seen  families  take  food  from 
their  own  mouths  to  help  others  to  keep  them  off 
relief.  We  are  proud  to  work." 

"I'm  not  talking  about  industrious  people  who 
pay  their  rent  when  it's  due." 

"We'd  all  pay  if  we  had  money.  But  when  sick- 
ness—or death— enters  the  house,  even  the  bread  flies 
out  the  window.  We  hold  up  our  heads,  just  as  you 
do." 

"Of  course  you  do,  Tony.  I'm  referring  to  the 
loafers  who  are  encouraged  in  their  laziness  by  a  too 
benevolent  government.  You  must  admit  there  are 
many  like  that." 
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Tony  shrugged.  "Just  as  you  say,  Mr.  Chadwicke, 
but  not  many.  A  man  wants  to  work.  When  I  take 
money  home  it  is  a  very  fine  feeling,  and  mama  is 
proud  of  me,  the  neighbors  come  in,  and  we  are  all 
very  happy.  There  is  no  laughter  in  homes  on  relief. 
A  man  can't  sing  to  his  children  without  coins  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  proud  heart." 

"That's  a  good  shine,"  Chadwicke  said.  "Here's 
a  quarter  for  your  pocket.  I  hope  you  will  have  an- 
other bambino." 

"Mama  she  says  the  new  one  will  be  a  girl.  She 
can  tell  from  the  kicks.  I  hope  when  the  baby  is  born 
we  will  be  in  a  new  house." 

"Oh,"  Chadwicke  effused.  "Perhaps  I  can  help  you 
find  a  new  home.  Where  do  you  want  to  go?" 

"Over  on  Henry  street  they  are  building  a  big 
apartment  with  hot  water,  and  courts  full  of  sunshine. 
Do  you  know  how  to  get  in  there?" 

"H-m-m-m— a  slum  clearance  project?" 

"Vladeck  Houses,  they  call  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  to  get  in." 

"Oh  yes,  I  know  the  place.  It's  on  the  site  of  Al 
Smith's  birthplace,  but  it  will  never  produce  another 
man  like  the  governor." 

"No?" 

"Too  soft,  Tony,  too  soft." 

"Soft,  with  all  that  sunlight?" 

Pityingly  Chadwicke  looked  across  his  desk.  "Do 
you  know  how  many  applications  the  government  has 
for  those  housing  projects,  Tony?  Thousands.  With- 
out pull  you  haven't  a  chance  of  getting  in.  But  I 
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know  the  mayor  very  well.  Something  probably  can 
be  arranged.  I'll  tell  you  what  I  might  do." 

He  lit  a  cigar  and  proceeded  cautiously.  "This  is 
just  between  us,  Tony." 

"Of  course,  Mr.  Chadwicke." 

"You  get  around  how  much?" 

"Two  floors  here,  ten  in  the  big  one." 

"The  fifty-fourth?" 

"Yes,  sir.  I  do  a  lot  of  work  in  Fortescue  and 
Cummings." 

"Do  you  shine  Mr.  McKenna's  shoes?" 

"Yes,  a  fine  man,  Mr.  McKenna." 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed.  Did  Mr.  McKenna  ever  mention 
while  you  were  there  what  kind  of  a  radio  program 
he's  building  for  Kismet  cigarettes  for  next  fall?" 

Tony's  box  shook  in  his  hand.  He  looked  out  the 
window,  toward  the  silver  structure  of  George  Wash- 
ington Bridge  mounted  over  the  Hudson  River. 

"I  never  overhear  anything,  Mr.  Chadwicke." 

"It  will  be  quite  a  job  to  get  you  into  Vladeck, 
Tony.  I'll  have  to  pull  a  lot  of  strings.  Perhaps  you 
could  keep  your  ears  open  for  me." 

Tony  scratched  his  head.  He  didn't  know  what 
else  to  do  with  his  hand. 

"I'm  afraid  I  could  not  do  that  to  Mr.  McKenna," 
he  said  finally,  looking  straight  at  John  Chadwicke. 

"Tell  me,  Tony,  you  say  your  boy  is  behind  in 
school.  Have  you  taken  him  to  a  good  physician?" 

"The  school  nurse  took  him  to  Bellevue  hospital. 
They  said  he  should  have  more  milk  at  noon,  and 
maybe  a  pair  of  glasses,  I  don't  know." 
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"And  sunlight?" 

"Yes,  sunlight.  Everyone  needs  sunlight." 
"And  the  new  baby,  you  want  her  to  be  born  in  a 
new  home?" 

"Very,  very  much." 

"This  democracy  of  ours  is  a  peculiar  system, 
Tony,  government  of  the  people— but  a  very  few  peo- 
ple. The  majority  doesn't  know  how  to  govern.  Even 
in  a  democracy  the  strong  must  rule.  I  know  the 
strong  in  our  city  government.  Am  I  asking  too  much, 
considering  what  I  can  do  for  you?" 

Tony  picked  up  his  battered  shoe  box,  and  moved 
toward  the  door. 

"But  I  never  hear  anything,  Mr.  Chadwicke,"  he 
said. 
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Chadwicke  opened  die  top  left  drawer  of  his  desk 
and  withdrew  his  folder  of  urgent  correspondence. 
Nothing  ever  remained  on  his  desk.  He  believed  that 
executive  competence  is  symbolized  by  a  clear  desk 
top.  Even  his  telephones  hung  on  cradles  from  an 
auxiliary  table  at  his  right.  He  pressed  a  buzzer,  and 
his  secretary  appeared.  Efficiency  pushed  out  of  her 
like  an  ample  bosom.  She  had  been  with  Chadwicke 
for  twenty-three  years,  without  increase  in  salary.  But 
her  Christmas  check  was  generous,  and  through  some 
connection  of  her  employer,  to  whom  she  was  de- 
voted, all  of  her  vacations,  three  weeks  each  summer 
and  winter,  were  gratuitous. 

"Miss  Chambers,  we  will  clean  up  the  correspon- 
dence, now." 

The  lawyer's  letters  were  unusual  for  a  man  of  his 
diverse  activities.  Notes  of  condolence,  felicitation,  or 
applause.  He  remembered  the  wedding  anniversaries 
of  his  friends,  and  was  one  of  the  best  customers  of  the 
Radio  City  Bookshop,  for  with  many  of  his  letters 
a  current  best  seller  also  was  dispatched.  He  was  par- 
ticularly careful  to  laud  parents  on  the  school  suc- 
cesses of  their  children,  and  had  even  been  known 
to  send  an  eloquent  letter  to  a  seven-year-old  girl 
bereaved  by  the  death  of  her  pet  turtle.  In  conse- 
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quence,  Chadwicke  attended  every  vital  dinner  party 
at  Fifth  avenue  mansions  and  sixteen-room  Park  ave- 
nue apartments,  and  his  hostesses  asked  their  hus- 
bands: "Why  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Chadwicke  never 
married?  He's  such  a  charming  man.  If  you  remem- 
bered our  anniversaries  as  faithfully  as  he  does,  you'd 
be  perfect." 

But  of  business  correspondence,  there  was  little. 
Occasionally  Miss  Chambers  typed  a  legal  opinion,  or 
drew  up  a  bill  of  sale,  or  a  contract.  Rarely  was  any- 
thing important  committed  to  writing. 

For  an  hour  Chadwicke  dictated  rapidly.  Occa- 
sionally he  would  say,  "Put  that  in  my  handwriting." 
His  most  personal  notes  were  written  by  his  secretary 
in  ink. 

About  eleven  o'clock  a  buzzer  sounded  twice,  and 
Miss  Chambers  went  to  the  outer  office  to  identify  the 
caller.  She  returned  immediately. 

"Mr.  Charles  Seltzer  to  see  you." 

Chadwicke  walked  briskly  to  the  door  and  threw 
it  open. 

"Come  in,  Charles,  come  in.  You're  looking  very 
fit.  How  did  you  like  the  hockey  game?" 

"Oh,  were  you  there?"  asked  the  Kismet  heir. 

"Directly  across  the  arena.  And— a  very  handsome 
young  lady  with  you." 

"Not  bad,  is  she?  Nothing  serious;  Miss  Flory  is 
just  fun." 

"Miss  Flory?  I  like  your  taste." 

"I'll  introduce  you  some  time.  What's  new?" 

"I've  looked  into  that  matter  of  a  brewmaster.  His 
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name's  Schulz.  But  he  wants  money  to  leave  Mil- 
waukee." 

"How  much?" 

"Forty  thousand." 

"That's  a  lot  of  coin  for  a  brewery  that's  losing 
money." 

Chadwicke  proffered  a  Kismet.  "McKenna's  idea 
is  sound.  Good  talent  is  expensive.  I've  also  found 
you  a  sales  manager." 

"Who?" 

"Jack  Nordhoff.  He  has  been  with  the  best  houses 
for  years,  and  retired  last  year  with  a  fortune.  He 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  back." 

"At  what  price?" 

"A  thousand  a  week,  a  three-year  contract,  and 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  of  any  profit  he  makes  for 
the  company." 

"That,"  said  Seltzer,  "is  a  lot  of  persuasion." 

"Not  for  a  man  like  Nordhoff.  How  much  do  you 
pay  the  sales  manager  of  Kismet?" 

"That's  different.  Dad  is  right  on  his  tail  all  the 
time.  Harley  earns  his  dough;  I  wouldn't  want  the 
job." 

"Yes,  but  don't  forget  your  father  has  worked  him- 
self sick.  Nordhoff  will  make  things  easy  for  you. 
McKenna  knows  Nordhoff;  ask  him  what  he  thinks." 

"Oh,"  Charlie  squirmed,  "I'm  not  challenging 
your  judgment.  I  just—" 

"Don't  accept  my  judgment  on  anything,"  Chad- 
wicke countered  affably.  "I  want  to  be  left  entirely 
out  of  this.  You  and  McKenna  worked  up  an  admi- 
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rable  program.  I'm  merely  helping  you  with  a  few 
details." 

"I  appreciate  that.  But  dad  is  pretty  sick,  and  I 
don't  know  if  he'd  stand  for  such  fancy  figures." 

"It's  your  business,  isn't  it?" 

"Well,  yes,  but  dad  is  on  the  board." 

"So  am  I,"  Chadwicke  reminded  him,  "but  I'm 
not  going  to  get  in  your  hair.  I  think  your  father  will 
give  you  every  fair  chance.  I'm  sorry  he's  ill.  What's 
wrong?" 

"Oh,  you  know  dad.  High  blood  pressure,  irrita- 
bility, indecision." 

"He  needs  a  rest.  I'll  take  him  on  a  cruise  when 
I  get  the  boat  in  commission." 

"You'll  take  the  old  man  on  a  cruise?"  Charlie 
Seltzer  laughed.  "He  hasn't  taken  a  vacation  in  fifteen 
years,  unless  you  call  Florida  a  vacation,  and  then 
mother  says  he's  just  transferring  his  hysteria  from  his 
office  to  her  home." 

"Then  you'd  better  make  the  brewery  go.  Don't 
give  him  anything  else  to  worry  about.  Aren't  you 
president  of  the  company?" 

"Yes,  but  you  know  what  that  means." 

"Make  it  mean  something.  Go  out  and  do  things. 
Sign  contracts.  Build  profits.  Then  go  in  and  show 
your  father  a  trial  balance  and  say:  'Look  what  I've 
done!'  " 

"Maybe  that's  a  good  idea." 

Chadwicke  looked  with  satisfaction  on  his  visitor. 
"How  close  do  you  mean  to  keep  McKenna  to  this 
thing?  Have  you  offered  him  anything?" 
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"Oh,  hell  no.  He's  just  being  a  good  egg,  and  likes 
doing  things  like  this.  Gives  him  a  feeling  of  impor- 
tance." 

"I  see.  Do  you  intend  to  keep  him  important?" 
"I  just  needed  someone  to  lay  out  a  plan,  that's 
all.  Why?" 

"Well,"  Chadwicke  said  smoothly,  "the  advertis- 
ing will  be  done  by  Carson  and  Hovey.  I  imagine  you 
are  going  to  approve  a  good  appropriation." 

"We'll  spend  all  we  can  possibly  afford." 

"I'm  not  trying  to  advise  you,  understand,  but 
you  know  how  agency  men  are.  Nothing  Carson  and 
Hovey  does  will  look  good  to  McKenna,  and  I  wonder 
if  he'll  try  to  dictate  your  advertising  campaign." 

"He  won't  know  anything  about  it,"  Charles  Selt- 
zer remarked.  "I  intend  to  keep  my  hand  in  the  Kis- 
met radio  show  just  to  hold  him  in  line." 

Chadwicke  arose  and  poured  a  glass  of  water  from 
a  silver  carafe. 

"I  think  you'll  get  on,  Charles,"  he  said,  and 
drank. 

The  Kismet  heir  rose  happily. 

"You  don't  mind  my  running  in  on  you  like  this, 
do  you?  You  give  me  a  lot  of  confidence." 

"Come  in  any  time,  my  boy,"  Chadwicke  said, 
slapping  him  on  the  shoulder,  "any  time  at  all." 
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"Mr.  Wilcox  is  still  at  lunch,"  his  secretary  said 
with  a  professional  smile,  "but  make  yourselves  at 
home.  He'll  be  along  any  minute." 

Helen  Dreesen  and  James  McKenna  entered  Her- 
man Wilcox'  office,  conscious  immediately  of  the  huge 
photographic  mural  of  Lakeshore,  Indiana. 

"He  likes  his  visitors  to  look  at  it,"  Helen  laughed. 

"How  can  they  miss  it?"  McKenna  replied. 
"Those  factory  smokestacks  throw  cinders  in  my  eyes 
every  time  I  come  in  here." 

Boisterously  McKenna  perched  on  a  mahogany 
desk,  where  he  could  see  both  Helen  and  the  mural. 
Ahead  of  him  was  a  suicidal  afternoon,  and  a  night 
of  rehearsal  without  sleep,  yet  he  was  pleased  that 
Wilcox  had  been  delayed.  He  wanted  to  talk  to 
Helen;  not  necessarily  about  anything,  just  talk. 

"You  know,  Helen,"  he  said,  "when  you  get  out 
on  the  road  with  this  program,  I'll  miss  you.  I  thought 
at  first  I  liked  you  because  we  believed  in  the  same 
things,  but  after  two  dinners  and  that  ride  Sunday, 
I  just  like  you." 

"We've  had  a  lot  of  fun,  haven't  we?" 

"We  sure  have,  but  my  seat's  sore,  if  you  must 
know.  I  creak." 

"You  were  awfully  funny,  Jimmy,"  Helen  said. 
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"Claudia  drove  over  to  Marlin's  just  to  see  you  in  ten- 
nis shorts,  and  there  you  were  standing  like  a  croquet 
arch." 

"That  didn't  stop  Marlin." 

Helen  sparked  to  that.  "No.  But  don't  take  her 
bawdy  remarks  too  seriously.  She  likes  to  shock  peo- 
ple, but  she's  crazy  about  Jim  and  the  kids.  Now, 
Claudia's  different.  She's  had  four  husbands  already, 
and  in  her  own  way  was  very  attentive  to  you.  I  don't 
think  you'll  miss  me." 

"Hell,  I  missed  you  Sunday.  I  scarcely  had  a 
chance  to  see  you.  On  that  horseback  ride  it  was 
Marlin,  on  the  porch  it  was  Claudia.  Even  at  dinner 
I  was  across  the  table  from  you.  How  can  I  work  on 
you  with  all  that  competition?" 

She  twinkled.  "Suppose  you  work  with  me."  Ac- 
cepting a  light  for  her  cigarette,  she  gazed  at  the 
photomural.  "Why  don't  we  just  start  right  in  telling 
Mr.  Wilcox  about  the  program?" 

"No  preliminaries  for  politeness?" 

"None.  The  reason  he  has  this  big  picture  of 
Lakeshore  on  the  wall  is  to  remind  him  of  what  he's 
built  with  his  own  hands.  He's  a  direct-actionist.  He 
told  me  even  the  C.I.O.  organizer  is  afraid  of  him. 
He  dictates  who  will  be  pro  at  the  golf  club,  secre- 
tary of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  school  superintendent,  and 
he  does  it  all  in  absentia.  I  wonder  why  he  doesn't 
live  there?" 

"Because  this  is  where  he  makes  his  money.  The 
financing,  the  advertising,  the  selling,  are  concen- 
trated in  New  York.  Back  home  he  probably  has  a 
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beautiful  home  buried  in  the  woods  along  Lake  Mich- 
igan, and  when  he  retires,  that's  where  he'll  go." 

"I'll  have  to  remember  about  the  home  in  the 
woods.  I'm  apt  to  forget  it  if  I  see  dirty  factory  towns 
like  Lakeshore." 

"You  mustn't  forget  it,"  McKenna  emphasized. 
"I  grew  up  among  midwestern  people,  and  if  you 
hand  them  a  New  York  attitude,  you're  through. 
They  hate  condescension.  I  remember  once  in  Des 
Moines  when  I  was  in  high  school,  a  singer  came  to 
town  for  our  Lyceum.  Many  of  his  audience  had 
heard  him  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera.  But  he  treated 
them  like  hicks.  He  started  his  program  by  saying, 
'We  artists'— get  that,  Helen— 'We  artists  appreciate 
the  support  you  people  in  the  hinterland  give  to  great 
music'  When  finally  he  sang,  he  held  back  his  voice 
on  us.  I  suppose  he  thought  we  wouldn't  know  the 
difference.  Back  in  New  York  he  gave  an  interview  to 
the  papers  saying  people  out  in  the  sticks  don't  appre- 
ciate good  music— they  don't  even  know  how  to  ap- 
plaud. Would  you  have  applauded  him?" 

"Of  course  not." 

"They  know  how  to  live,  and  sometimes  I  wish  I 
was  back  there,  happy  on  thirty  bucks  a  week.  Oh— 
Mr.  Wilcox!" 

"Terribly  sorry  I'm  late,"  said  the  auto  builder. 
"I  went  out  to  the  airport  to  meet  my  advertising 
manager,  but  the  plane  was  grounded  at  Cleveland." 

Herman  Yellowstone  Wilcox  had  the  physical 
strength  of  a  factory  worker,  an  asset  that  had  carried 
him  through  many  battles.  As  an  automotive  en- 
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gineer  in  the  early  days,  he  organized  his  own  com- 
pany after  a  dispute  with  his  colleagues,  and  had 
resisted  doggedly  any  further  alliances.  Even  when 
business  slumped  and  a  consolidation  would  have 
saved  him,  he  scorned  it.  He  reorganized,  retrenched, 
and  remodelled  so  often  that  Wall  street  stopped  trad- 
ing his  stock.  Now  for  ten  years  he  had  struggled 
along,  selling  just  enough  units  to  keep  his  bond- 
holders quiet. 

At  first  Wilcox'  mass-production  competitors 
laughed  at  him,  but  derision  became  admiration  as 
successive  auto  shows  found  Ajax  exhibiting  a  beauti- 
ful model.  Wilcox  was  aggressive,  progressive,  and 
he  never  passed  up  a  sound  idea. 

"We're  definitely  ready  to  go  ahead,"  he  said. 
"What's  the  program?" 

The  question  was  addressed  to  Helen,  and  she 
plunged  at  once  into  the  purpose  of  the  interview, 
while  McKenna  sat  back  admiringly.  He  wished  Irene 
Mitchell  could  see  him  letting  someone  else  do  the 
work.  She  already  was  accusing  him  of  falling  for 
Helen;  perhaps  she'd  understand  why  if  she  saw  the 
way  Helen  could  handle  a  business  conference.  Who 
would  have  thought  a  week  ago  that  a  woman  could 
walk  into  the  office  and  swing  his  world  around? 

"You've  been  a  Lone  Ranger  for  a  long  time, 
Jimmy  boy,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  now  suddenly 
you've  found  you  need  help.  And  not  just  to  throw 
the  pebble  in  the  pool.  That  started  it,  of  course. 
That,  and  realizing  how  easy  it  will  be  to  build  her 
into  a  star— she's  got  so  much  to  start  with." 
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He  forced  his  mind  back  to  die  conference.  Helen 
was  describing  the  procedure. 

"We'll  start  in  New  York.  Mr.  McKenna  will  give 
the  show  a  promotional  build-up.  You  remember  how 
Warner  Brothers  ballyhooed  the  Oomph  Girl's  pic- 
ture onto  the  cover  of  four  national  magazines  in  one 
month?  That's  the  sort  of  job  Mr.  McKenna  will  do. 
And,  on  the  program  itself,  we  will  do  everything  we 
can  to  get  the  public  talking  about— well,  about  me." 

"That's  right,"  amplified  McKenna,  who  could  no 
longer  keep  quiet.  "You  see,  Mr.  Wilcox,  people  are 
impressed  by  a  celebrity.  The  other  day  I  overheard 
a  little  girl  say  to  her  brother,  'Yehudi  Menuhin  is 
playing  on  the  Ford  Hour.  Is  he  famous?'  She  didn't 
ask  if  Menuhin  was  a  good  violinist.  There  is  the  key 
to  modern  American  life.  We  evaluate  everything  in 
terms  of  fame.  To  hold  it,  you  must  be  good,  other- 
wise people  tire  of  a  celebrity  without  knowing  why. 
But  the  most  competent  artist  in  the  world  gets  no- 
where without  publicity." 

"I  don't  think,"  Wilcox  said  pleasantly,  "that 
Helen  Dreesen  will  have  any  trouble  becoming 
famous." 

"We  won't  leave  anything  to  chance,  anyway," 
Helen  replied.  "The  first  program  will  be  broadcast 
from  New  York,  and  it  must  be  so  intense  that  the 
newspaper  critics  will  praise  it.  Mr.  McKenna  will 
advertise  the  reviews  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  I  will  follow  along  right  behind  them, 
broadcasting  from  every  place  where  we  can  find 
material.  I  want  to  visit  the  entire  nation  this  sum- 
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mcr.  I  might  even  challenge  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  a  mile- 
age race." 

"Sounds  very  exciting,"  Wilcox  beamed.  "In  fact, 
it's  the  most  exciting  thing  I've  ever  heard.  What  do 
I  have  to  do?" 

McKenna  put  two  papers  on  the  motor  magnate's 
desk. 

"Here  are  the  contracts  for  you  to  sign,  and  a 
budget  for  you  to  approve." 

Wilcox  reached  for  the  estimate  and  whistled. 

"I  thought  this  was  an  inexpensive  show,"  he 
gasped.  Then,  turning  to  Helen,  he  added,  "but  we 
won't  quibble  over  a  few  dollars." 

He  initialed  the  budget,  picked  up  the  agency  con- 
tract and  read  it  carefully. 

"Eveything  seems  to  be  in  order." 

"It's  exactly  as  we  discussed  it,"  McKenna  ex- 
plained. "You  agree  to  undertake  thirteen  weeks  of 
broadcasts.  The  option  clause  gives  you  an  additional 
thirty-nine  weeks  if,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  week  you 
have  decided  to  continue.  We'll  talk  about  that  after 
we  start  getting  results.  You  also  agree  to  pay  the  costs 
specified  in  the  budget." 

"I  am  signing  this  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
Mr.  McKenna." 

He  blotted  his  heavy  signature. 

"And  what's  this?"  he  asked,  seeing  a  third  docu- 
ment. 

"That  is  your  agreement  with  Helen  Dreesen.  She 
will  be  under  contract  to  you,  not  to  Fortescue  and 
Cummings." 
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"Oh."  Wilcox  read  the  legal  phrases  with  a  pleas- 
ant smile,  nodded  affably  to  Helen,  and  wrote  his 
name. 

"Now  we  are  partners,"  he  said.  "You  sign,  and 
we'll  let  Mr.  McKenna  witness  it,  shall  we?" 

The  formalities  completed,  McKenna  said:  "I  like 
to  deal  with  a  man  like  you,  Mr.  Wilcox.  With  such 
co-operation,  we  can  do  a  real  job." 

"And  it  will  sell  automobiles,"  Helen  added. 

Wilcox  turned  to  Helen.  "That's  all  I  want,  my 
dear,"  he  said,  patting  her  hand. 
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With  the  contracts  in  his  pocket,  McKenna  accom- 
panied Helen  to  the  lobby  floor. 

"Somehow,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  nearly  as  elated  as 
I  thought  I'd  be.  While  you  were  working  on  Wilcox 
I  was  thinking  how  much  of  the  time  you'll  be  out 
of  town." 

"You  talk  as  though  I  was  going  to  South  Amer- 
ica, instead  of  across  the  continent.  We'll  find  time  to 
see  each  other." 

"Sure,"  he  said  disconsolately.  "And  when  you  get 
out  to  Seattle  and  see  your  picture  on  the  billboards, 
think  of  James  McKenna,  will  you?" 

"You'll  probably  be  riding  with  Marlin  and  Clau- 
dia, but  I  won't  forget  you."  She  was  rummaging 
through  her  purse,  and  pulled  out  a  list  of  errands. 
"While  I'm  so  near,  I  ought  to  stop  at  Saks.  I'll  need 
clothes  for  this  trip." 

"Oh,  Lord,  don't  get  them  yet,"  McKenna  warned 
her.  "I'll  tell  you  what  to  buy  after  we  know  where 
you'll  be  photographed.  I'll  go  back  to  the  office  and 
get  busy  on  that  right  now." 

He  left  her,  his  mind  jumping  into  the  publicity 
problems  of  making  Helen  a  star.  Not  just  an  ordi- 
nary star,  but  the  brightest  of  them  all,  with  the  big- 
gest audience. 
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Impetuously  he  wheeled  down  the  Fortescue  and 
Cummings'  corridor,  ready  to  call  Irene  in  to  start 
the  job.  But  at  his  office  door  he  saw  Tony  the  Shine 
and  his  secretary  talking  confidentially.  He  had  given 
orders  not  to  admit  Tony  to  his  quarters,  and  he  was 
angry. 

"I  need  you  right  away,"  he  said  pointedly  to 
Irene. 

Tony  withdrew  hastily,  and  Irene  followed  her 
employer,  her  eyes  burning. 

"You  didn't  need  to  pick  him  up  by  the  seat  of  his 
pants  and  throw  him  out!"  she  flared. 

"Why  all  the  intimacy?  I  told  you  I  was  suspicious 
of  that  guy." 

"And  I  said  you  were  wrong.  He's  just  trying  to 
get  his  family  out  of  the  terrible  place  they  live  in, 
and  I  typed  out  his  application  blank  for  a  housing 
development.  I'll  get  him  in,  too." 

"Okay,"  McKenna  answered  shortly.  "And  now 
let's  get  going.  We  have  work  to  do.  While  I'm  on  the 
phone,  take  down  all  the  orders  I  give,  so  I  can  check 
back  on  them  later.  The  first  call  is  to  Marshall  Wat- 
kins." 

He  telephoned  inter-office. 

"Hello,  Marshall.  I've  got  some  jobs  for  you.  Got 
a  pencil?  Okay,  here  they  are.  Look  in  your  date  book 
and  pick  out  some  good  places  for  Helen  Dreesen  to 
be  seen.  I  want  a  list  of  a  dozen  good  ones— Yeah, 
that's  it— No  night  clubs,  no  society  parties.  Strictly 
midwestern  appeal.  Got  that?— Okay,  now  I  want  an- 
other list  of  companies  that  run  testimonial  ads.  We 
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want  to  get  Helen's  picture  in  as  many  as  we  can— She 
can  endorse  International  Silver,  and  American  Air- 
lines, and  Lady  Pepperell  sheets,  and  Skinner  Satin 
and  Beautyrest  mattresses,  but  keep  away  from  cig- 
arettes. We  might  have  Helen  on  the  Kismet  show 
next  year,  and  we  don't  want  her  endorsing  Camels 
now— Now,  here's  another.  Make  a  list  of  all  the 
movie  and  screen  and  glamour  magazines,  and  assign 
a  bright  girl  to  interview  Helen  for  each  of  'em.  Make 
the  stories  so  good  they  can't  turn  'em  down.  Helen's 
ten  favorite  movie  heroes,  her  qualifications  for  the 
ideal  man,  how  she  keeps  her  hair  beautiful.  Give 
them  a  homey  slant.  And  listen,  here's  a  tough  one. 
Think  up  something  heavy  that  Helen  can  say.  I  don't 
know  what  it  would  be,  but  it's  got  to  be  profound. 
It's  to  catch  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  They've 
got  influence,  and  they  don't  fall  for  publicity.  And 
something  to  catch  This  Week.  I  suggest  an  exotic 
but  easy  recipe— Yeah,  that's  right." 

He  hung  up  happily,  thought  a  moment  and 
dialed  outside. 

"Paul  Morgan,  please— Paul,  James  McKenna.  We 
are  going  to  buy  a  two-page  ad  for  Ajax  station  wag- 
ons in  your  June  magazine.  Can  you  work  it  in?  How 
about  putting  Helen  Dreesen's  picture  on  the  cover 
of  that  issue?— Oh,  you  remember  her— the  horse- 
woman. We're  building  her  into  a  radio  star,  and 
she's  a  beautiful  looker,  too.  She'll  be  the  biggest 
name  in  radio  by  autumn,  and  you  can  take  credit 
for  discovering  her— Listen,  Paul,  we're  going  to  give 
her  the  build-up.  We're  spending  money  on  it.  No? 
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Well  then,  forget  the  advertising.  I've  got  to  spend 
this  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good— Sure  I'll 
wait  a  day.  Call  me  tomorrow?— Good." 

He  had  just  hung  up  when  the  telephone  rang 
again. 

"Yes?— Oh,  hello,  Dan.  Yes,  it's  on  the  level— What 
do  you  think  we  get  for  a  half  million  dollars,  a  dud? 
I'm  telling  you  this  will  be  the  greatest  thing  in  radio. 
By  the  time  you  publish  she'll  be  a  wow— What  do 
you  want  her  to  do?— Sure,  go  ahead  and  arrange  it. 
Want  her  to  wear  anything  special?  White  negligee?— 
We'll  see  that  she  has  one." 

He  dialed. 

"Jasper,  this  is  James  McKenna  at  Fortescue  and 
Cummings.  Where  will  Steve  Hannigan  be  most  ac- 
tive the  last  two  weeks  in  May?— I  want  a  gal's  picture 
spotted  in  the  roto  sections,  and  I'd  like  to  get  her  in 
some  of  Steve's.  He  sure  knows  how  to  get  'em  in  the 
papers— Well,  call  me  back,  will  you?" 

He  dialed  the  interoffice  phone. 

"Doc,  how  well  do  you  know  the  newsreel  boys?— 
I  thought  it  would  be^a  good  idea  to  get  Helen  Dree- 
sen  in  if  we  can  work  it— You  can't  plant  'em,  but  if 
she  just  happened  to  be  where  the  camera  was,  she'd 
be  in,  wouldn't  she?— Call  me  back  on  it." 

He  tapped  his  pencil  on  the  desk  a  moment,  then 
dialed. 

"Joan,  this  is  McKenna.  How  many  radio  pro- 
grams use  guest  stars?— I  want  a  list  of  all  those  where 
I  might  possibly  plant  Helen  Dreesen.  Mary  Margaret 
McBride,  and  Hedda  Hopper's  Hollywood  would  be 
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best.  Don't  fool  with  peanuts,  go  after  the  elephants- 
Just  get  me  the  list,  sweetheart.  It's  too  early  to  set 
them,  but  I  want  to  get  everything  started." 

He  snapped  his  fingers,  and  dialed  once  more. 

"Marshall,  McKenna  again.  I  just  thought  of  some- 
thing else.  How  many  quiz  programs  are  on  the  air? 
—Find  out  which  ones  could  use  Helen.  If  she  can't 
be  a  contestant,  maybe  we  can  work  her  in  as  master 
of  ceremonies  for  a  spelling  bee  or  something.  The 
more  the  merrier— Thanks,  Marsh." 

"Don't  you  think,"  Irene  intruded,  "that  you  are 
cutting  out  an  awful  lot  of  work  for  Helen?" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked,  his  hand  on  the 
telephone. 

"Well,  if  she  has  five  shows  a  week  to  write  and 
broadcast,  how  is  she  going  to  get  time  to  be  photo- 
graphed in  a  negligee,  think  up  profound  thoughts 
for  religious  papers,  attend  the  turkey  festival  at 
Winesburg,  Ohio,  and  get  back  in  time  for  Uncle 
Jim's  Question  Bee?" 

"Oh,  we'll  be  careful  of  conflicts.  I  want  Helen 
to  be  so  busy  she'll  be  dizzy.  I  want  the  whole  country 
wondering  how  she  does  it?" 

He  dialed  again. 

"This  is  McKenna  at  Fortescue  and  Cummings.  I 
want  a  dozen  photos  of  Helen  Dreesen.  Get  her  in 
human,  understandable  clothes;  you  probably  can 
borrow  them  from  Lord  and  Taylor.  Take  a  picture 
of  her  in  a  snappy  summer  suit  in  the  Radio  City 
plaza.  Take  one  in  a  summer  print  and  a  hat  as  silly 
as  any  you'll  see  all  season.  You  know  what  I  want, 
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seasonal  poses  right  through  autumn.  Not  too  much 
glamour.  This  is  a  dame  with  a  big  Crossley  beyond 
the  Alleghenies,  and  I  want  that  kind  of  appeal— Soon 
as  possible,  and  listen:  no  funny  make-up.  Play  'em 
straight— Thanks." 

He  changed  connections. 

"Gus,  McKenna— I'm  having  some  pictures  taken 
of  Helen  Dreesen.  Select  the  best  face  and  give  me 
two  thousand  half-column  mats.  Best  uppers,  a  full 
column.  Best  full  length,  two  columns.  Put  all  three 
on  the  same  mat  so  they'll  mail  cheap.  Thanks." 

Again  he  phoned. 

"Phyllis,  there  will  be  some  mats  up  in  a  few  days 
for  newspaper  publicity.  We're  going  to  send  them  to 
every  weekly  newspaper  in  the  country,  along  with 
a  ten-inch  ad.  Put  your  little  girls  to  work  on  some 
exciting  blurbs,  will  you?— Don't  make  'em  too  short. 
For  a  ten-inch  ad  we'll  get  plenty  of  free  space. 
Thanks." 

He  drummed  his  fingers. 

"Have  we  forgotten  anything?"  he  asked  Irene. 

"Yes,"  she  shot  back,  "sleep.  When  is  the  girl  go- 
ing to  relax,  repose?  There's  only  one  place  for  Helen 
Dreesen  to  rest  in  all  this  build-up,  when  she  poses 
for  Beautyrest  Mattress." 

"That  will  be  enough,  sweetheart,"  McKenna  re- 
torted enthusiastically.  "I'm  making  this  girl  a  star." 
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He  had  time  only  to  swallow  a  couple  of  aspirin 
tablets  and  clear  his  head  of  the  excitement  of  Helen 
when  Harry  Lowden  arrived  for  a  three-o'clock  ap- 
pointment. McKenna  greeted  his  caller  and  spread 
out  his  folder  on  the  Sweetspot  Oil  account. 

Lowden  was  a  vice-president  of  Telepress,  in 
charge  of  radio.  He  was  young  and  enthusiastic,  his 
glance  boyish  and  frank. 

"Hello,  Jimmy,"  he  said  directly,  "you  sure  cut 
me  a  problem  at  Granville." 

"How  come?" 

"Well,  I've  been  doing  a  little  work  myself.  You 
see,  this  Sweetspot  proposition  is  only  for  thirteen 
weeks,  but  it's  a  very  nice  piece  of  business.  Every 
station  is  glad  to  get  it.  On  the  strength  of  putting 
it  in  their  laps,  we've  been  high-pressuring  the  stations 
to  sign  new  five-year  contracts  at  a  little  more  money. 
It's  worked  except  at  Granville." 

McKenna  warmed  to  a  man  who  would  be  honest 
even  in  admitting  his  opportunism.  "What's  the  mat- 
ter with  Granville?"  he  asked. 

"It's  a  station  owned  by  the  newspaper,  which  is 
a  member  of  Global  Press.  They  seem  to  think  Global 
may  be  in  the  radio  business  before  long,  and  they 
don't  want  to  be  tied  up  to  us  for  five  years." 
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"Do  you  think  that's  true  about  Global?" 

"They  should  have  been  in  long  ago.  Why  do  you 
think  I'm  so  insistent  on  these  five-year  contracts? 
The  other  twenty-four  stations  are  all  fixed." 

"For  five  years,"  said  McKenna.  He  couldn't  let 
that  one  ride. 

"That's  right."  Lowden  looked  directly  at  Mc- 
Kenna for  the  first  time.  "I  got  a  cancellation  out  of 
Granville." 

"You  mean,  they're  throwing  out  your  service?" 

"Unfortunately,  our  agreement  expires  in  six 
weeks.  If  it  was  six  months  longer,  we'd  have  them." 

"Sweetspot,"  said  James  McKenna,  "is  particularly 
anxious  to  get  Granville." 

"But  does  it  have  to  be  the  station  you  specified? 
There's  another  station  there.  It's  only  a  five-hundred 
watter,  but  it's  very  lively,  and  a  better  network. 
Since  WHWT  has  cancelled  our  contract,  we  have 
a  perfect  right  to  sign  the  other  station.  They'd  come 
in  for  five  years,  too,  at  a  very  nice  rate." 

"Gosh,  Harry,"  McKenna  replied,  "I  don't  know. 
I  want  to  work  with  you  as  far  as  I  can,  because  I'm 
going  to  ask  you  for  plenty  of  help.  You  refused  to 
give  me  a  man  to  write  local  news  at  Harrisburg. 
Give  me  Harrisburg  and  I'll  take  WAWA  at  Gran- 
ville—provided,  of  course,  you  give  me  convincing 
proof  that  WAWA  has  a  wider  listening  audience." 

Lowden  met  McKenna's  eyes  appreciatively. 

"It's  a  deal." 

"So,"  McKenna  asked,  "where  does  that  leave  us?" 
"All  set,  I  guess.  Starting  two  weeks  from  Monday 


those  twenty-five  stations  will  all  be  on  our  coast-to- 
coast  radio  news  wire.  In  addition  we  are  arranging 
for  Boston  to  report  the  local  news  to  each  New  Eng- 
land station,  Philadelphia  will  handle  Jersey  and 
lower  Pennsylvania,  Harrisburg  will  take  upper 
Pennsylvania,  Richmond  will  cover  Virginia,  Cleve- 
land will  watch  Ohio.  In  each  radio  station  your  own 
editor  will  decide  what  news  is  most  important  to  his 
own  community  and  announce  it." 

"Then  we're  all  ready  to  go?" 

"All  we  need  now  is  the  contract.  We'll  handle 
everything.  Our  radio  editor  will  visit  every  station 
and  instruct  the  local  talent  what  to  do." 

"That's  swell,"  said  McKenna.  "I'll  get  the  con- 
tract signed  in  half  an  hour,  and  will  send  yours  over 
immediately." 

"You  know,  Jimmy,"  Harry  Lowden  said,  "you 
ought  to  get  some  help.  My  secretary  tried  for  forty- 
five  minutes  this  morning  before  she  even  got  hold 
of  you." 

"I'm  sorry,  but  I'm  just  up  to  my  ears." 

"Don't  you  have  some  bright  underling  you  can 
dump  this  stuff  onto?" 

McKenna  sighed,, and  for  an  instant  weary  lines 
inundated  his  face. 

"I've  got  to  get  some  help,"  he  admitted.  "But  I 
haven't  even  time  right  now  to  think  about  it.  I'd  just 
hire  the  wrong  man." 

Harry  Lowden  rose. 

"Well,  it's  your  funeral,  not  mine.  I'd  sure  never 
let  myself  get  buttoned  up  the  way  you  are.  I  like 


to  see  other  people  doing  my  work.  I  guess  it's  just 
a  mania.  Sorry  I  mentioned  it." 

"Oh,  that's  all  right,"  McKenna  assured  him.  "You 
just  start  this  program  off  with  honors,  and  you  can 
say  anything  you  like." 

They  left  the  office  together.  McKenna  went  down 
one  elevator,  up  another,  and  attended  the  formalities 
of  confirming  and  signing  a  contract  with  the  Sweet- 
spot  Oil  company  for  thirteen  weeks  of  news  broad- 
casts five  times  each  week  day  over  eleven  stations  in 
New  England,  ten  in  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and  two 
each  in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey.  He  was  assured  that 
if  the  experiment  produced  sales,  the  system  would 
be  extended  across  the  nation. 

But  he  had  no  opportunity  to  celebrate.  When 
he  returned  to  his  office,  Tom  Sibley  was  waiting  to 
revise  the  Big  Tidings  script  with  him.  So  he  ordered 
their  lunch  sent  in  and  went  to  work.  It  was  nearly 
six  o'clock  when  Irene  interrupted  with  a  telegram. 

McKenna  read  and  grinned. 

"Listen  to  this,"  he  called  after  Irene,  who  was 
returning  to  her  desk,  "from  the  boss  at  Tamarack 
Country  Club:  'Heartiest  congratulations  your  con- 
tract with  Sweetspot  following  so  closely  impressive 
work  on  Ajax.  Salary  increased  five  hundred  monthly 
effective  immediately.  Missus  Fortescue  wants  you  for 
dinner  Saturday  night." 

"Command  performance,"  Irene  commented 
blandly.  "I  hope  you  save  your  money  to  finance  a 
nervous  breakdown." 

"We're  in  stride  now,  sweetheart,"  he  said,  ignor- 
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ing  her  thrust.  "All  we  have  to  do  is  keep  hitting  the 
ball." 

"Yes,"  Irene  countered,  "that's  all.  But  just  make 
sure  nobody  makes  a  mistake  and  uses  you  for  the 
mallet." 

Tom  Sibley  squirmed.  He  didn't  know  whether 
this  give-and-take  was  his  cue  to  cut  in,  or  not.  But 
he  suppressed  the  quip  that  was  on  his  tongue.  He 
would  save  it  to  brighten  the  book  he  was  writing 
about  his  agency  contacts,  which  he  had  titled  tenta- 
tively: Stuffed  and  Hair  Shirts  I  Have  Known. 

By  the  time  he  recovered,  Irene  was  saying,  "If 
you're  going  to  rehearse  all  night,  I'm  going  to  help!" 

"Okay,"  McKenna  yielded.  "But  when  it  reaches 
your  bedtime,  out  you  go.  I  don't  want  your  mother 
telephoning  me  long-distance  tomorrow,  raising  hell 
for  keeping  you  out  all  night." 

He  finished  the  script,  took  a  quick  dinner  with 
Sibley,  and  they  went  to  the  broadcasting  studio  to- 
gether. 
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When  McKenna  and  Sibley  reached  Continental's 
big  studio  3B,  Irene  Mitchell  already  was  busy  passing 
out  mimeographed  scripts  to  the  cast  and  munching  a 
peanut  butter  sandwich. 

"Here,"  McKenna  said  indignantly,  taking  the 
sandwich  from  her  hand.  "When  you  work  nights,  you 
eat  at  Longchamps  and  turn  in  an  expense  account." 

But  she  retrieved  her  supper,  and  waved  him 
aside. 

"Bert  Cooper  was  in  with  Frances  Flory,"  she  re- 
ported. "He  says  you  try  any  funny  business  like  writ- 
ing Flory  out  of  the  show  and  he'll  get  the  union  on 
your  neck." 

"That's  a  laugh."  Calmly  McKenna  threw  his  hat 
across  the  room  onto  the  piano.  "He's  out  of  this." 

"That's  what  I  told  him,  but  he  says  he's  Flory's 
manager,  and  he's  going  to  see  that  her  rights  are 
protected." 

"Who's  Flory's  manager?" 

"You  heard  me  the  first  time.  I  guess  Frances  is 
getting  scared.  Bert  knows  his  way  around,  and  he's 
got  to  eat.  He's  probably  convinced  her  he  can  keep 
you  from  pulling  any  tricks  on  her.  Who'd  make  a 
better  manager  for  a  bad  radio  actress  than  a  good 
producer?" 
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He  took  the  last  bite  of  her  sandwich  and  tossed 
it  into  his  own  mouth  reflectively. 

"Be  a  good  girl,"  he  said.  "Run  down  and  get  us 
both  a  container  of  coffee,  and  leave  matters  of  state 
to  me." 

She  departed  happily,  and  McKenna  started  to 
work. 

Nineteen  chairs  were  filled,  and  one  was  empty, 
as  on  the  previous  Tuesday  night.  Behind  the  piano 
stood  a  negro  male  quartet  and  three  Negro  actresses. 
They  were  added  starters  for  this  week. 

He  sat  down  quietly  on  his  stand  and  rustled 
through  his  script  page  by  page,  assigning  parts,  em- 
phasizing the  effects  he  wished  to  create.  He  had 
almost  finished  when  Frances  Flory,  in  a  light  green 
suit  with  a  red  fox  collar,  laughed  her  way  through 
the  door  with  Bert  Cooper. 

McKenna  ignored  her.  He  began  again  to  explain 
the  script,  as  though  she  had  not  caused  him  a  second's 
delay. 

The  dramatization  was  the  story  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  steamboat.  The  first  shot  portrayed  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  which  opened  the  river  to  Yankee 
commerce.  Through  a  series  of  tense  scenes  the  river's 
history  was  unfolded:  commerce  spawning  along  its 
banks,  the  voyage  of  Abe  Lincoln  from  Illinois  to 
New  Orleans  on  a  raft,  the  gambling  and  racing  dur- 
ing the  steamboat's  heyday,  the  showboat  tying  up 
at  a  slave  plantation,  finally  the  decline  of  steamboat 
traffic  and  the  modern,  ominous,  and  terrifying  flood- 
waters  sweeping  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  The 
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theme:  man  for  two  centuries  had  fought  to  control 
the  river,  but  had  failed;  the  Mississippi  was  still 
triumphant  over  man. 

It  was  a  good  show.  The  actors  caught  the  feeling 
of  it  before  a  line  was  rehearsed.  The  seven  Negroes 
grinned  happily  and  started  humming  the  music 
cues.  There  were  three  bits  for  Frances  Flory:  first, 
as  the  wife  of  a  raftsman;  second,  as  a  bewildered 
mother  scurrying  her  large  family  aboard  a  packet 
boat  at  St.  Louis;  and  finally,  a  tense,  tightly  writ- 
ten dramatic  spot  of  a  farmer's  daughter  perched 
with  her  younger  brother  on  a  house  top  while 
floodwaters  swirled  around  them.  When  the  sound 
effects  men  read  those  three  Flory  scenes  their  eyes 
glowed  with  anticipation.  There  was  walloping  noise 
and  business  enough  to  give  them  the  best  work- 
out since  Gangbusters. 

McKenna  arranged  four  microphones  about  the 
studio,  and  started  his  actors  through  their  paces. 
His  coffee  steamed  for  a  while  on  the  piano,  then 
turned  to  mud.  Up  and  down  he  paced,  his  eyes  now 
and  then  checking  with  the  control  room  in  which 
George  Godfrey  indicated  on  his  own  script  the 
volume  each  microphone  required  at  every  moment 
of  the  show. 

Often  McKenna's  glance  attended  the  studio  door. 
If  his  hand  went  up  suddenly,  every  cigarette  was 
extinguished.  The  worst  plague  of  radio  actors  is 
the  rule  against  smoking  at  rehearsals.  No  one  pays 
any  attention  to  it  except  the  fire  marshal.  Conse- 
quently, actors  never  drop  cigarette  stubs  under 
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their  own  feet;  they  kick  them  behind  the  piano. 
If  the  marshal  makes  an  inspection,  the  hall  may  be 
dense  with  smoke,  but  everyone  is  innocent. 

Occasionally  McKenna  interrupted  the  reading. 

"Listen,  Henry,"  he  begged  his  French  Accent, 
during  a  scene  in  which  Louis  Bonaparte  entreats 
his  brother  Napoleon  not  to  sell  Louisiana,  "you've 
got  to  play  this  scene  damply.  Napoleon's  in  the  bath- 
tub, and  he's  splashing  you  a  lot.  Louis  wanted  to 
handle  Napoleon  as  a  manager  handles  a  prize  fighter. 
Let's  play  this  scene  for  all  the  comedy  we  can  get 
out  of  it." 

The  French  Accent  started  reading  again,  but 
McKenna  cut  him  off. 

"No,  no.  You've  got  too  good  a  stomach.  Louis 
had  indigestion.  Play  it  that  way." 

He  resumed  his  pacing.  On  droned  the  reading, 
picking  up  the  climax.  Napoleon  threw  a  cake  of 
soap  at  brother  Louis. 

The  reading  stopped.  Everyone  looked  at 
McKenna.  He  glanced  at  Irene,  and  she  nodded 
approval. 

"Okay,"  he  said,  "the  czarina  says  it  fits.  Take 
scene  two." 

This  was  Frances  Flory's  first  entry.  She  was 
aboard  a  raft,  boating  down  the  Mississippi,  and 
her  man  sat  contentedly  at  his  steering  oar,  smoking 
a  pipe. 

She  read,  unimpressively,  "Henry,  get  up  out 
o'  there  and  start  rowin'.  Why,  we'll  be  six  weeks 
gettin'  to  Vicksburg  at  this  rate." 
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McKenna  wheeled,  his  shoulders  squared. 

"Now  Frances,  give  me  a  touch  of  Lydia  Pink- 
ham  twang  in  your  voice.  You've  been  married  to 
this  mug  for  thirty  years  and  you've  been  nagging  him 
the  whole  time.  You  have  henpecking  down  to  a 
science.  You've  got  to  ride  Henry  so  every  man  in  the 
radio  audience  will  sympathize  with  him.  Try  it 
again." 

So  the  night  passed.  Scenes  in  which  Frances  had 
no  part,  or  in  which  she  was  subordinated  to  other 
voices  and  noises,  were  knit  without  a  hitch.  The 
clock  was  sneaking  toward  the  hour  of  six  when 
McKenna  dismissed  the  cast,  to  reassemble  it  that 
night  and  put  the  show  with  the  music.  Wearily 
nineteen  actors  and  seven  throatsore  Negroes  shuffled 
from  the  studio  so  quietly  that  they  did  not  waken 
Irene,  who  lay  atop  the  grand  piano,  the  container 
of  cold  coffee  at  her  side. 

McKenna  went  to  her  and  touched  her  shoulder. 

"Time  to  get  up,  little  girl,"  he  said.  "You  and 
I  are  going  out  to  breakfast." 

As  he  turned  to  get  his  hat,  he  bumped  into 
Bert  Cooper. 

"What  you  going  to  do?"  Bert  asked. 

McKenna  challenged  him.  "What  would  you  do?" 

"Don't  ask  me.  I'm  not  running  this  show.  And  I 
don't  give  free  advice." 

McKenna  closed  his  eyes. 

"No  dice,  Bert.  It's  too  early  in  the  morning. 
I'm  patching  up  the  script  today,  and  your  little  girl 
is  out." 
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"Not  quite,"  Bert  laughed.  "She's  the  leading 
lady,  and  she  stays  in." 

McKenna  swallowed  a  retort,  took  Irene's  arm 
and  departed. 

They  walked  six  blocks  up  the  avenue  for  break- 
fast, but  it  did  nothing  to  fortify  them  for  the  long 
day  ahead  except  to  increase  McKenna's  respect  for 
Irene.  She  refused  to  become  perturbed  at  his 
troubles.  She  let  him  outtalk  his  anger  at  Bert,  but 
deflected  him  before  his  tirade  had  reached  the 
stage  of  self-pity.  She  persuaded  him  not  to  protest 
to  Fortescue  over  Flory's  contract. 

"Don't  be  a  chump,"  she  said.  "Fortescue  is  just 
as  sorry  as  you  are.  Your  fight  is  with  Charlie  Seltzer." 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  taking  a  throat-tearing  gulp  of 
scorching  coffee.  "But  don't  forget  Charlie  is  a 
spoiled  brat.  He'd  run  crying  to  papa." 

"Then  use  strategy,  Mr.  McKenna.  Let  him  dig 
his  own  grave.  If  I'm  any  judge,  he's  already  started 
the  spadework." 

He  glanced  at  her,  his  napkin  poised  before  his 
lips. 

"I've  a  hunch  you've  got  something  there." 

The  compliment  thrilled  her.  Her  hand  trembled. 

"Come  on,  Mr.  McKenna,"  she  said.  "Time  to 
get  up  and  go  to  work." 

She  took  his  arm  and  matched  him  stride  for 
stride  as  they  walked  down  Fifth  avenue.  The  touch 
of  his  strong  body  against  hers  reddened  her  cheeks 
and  lit  a  spark  in  her  eyes.  In  store  windows  she 
glanced  to  catch  her  reflection.  Every  couple  that 
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passed  she  compared  to  him  and  herself,  and  won- 
dered if  passers-by  thought  she  was  the  wife  of  this 
fine,  tall  man  at  her  side.  Unconsciously  she  copied 
the'  stride  of  a  woman  ahead  of  her  who  obviously 
was  with  her  mate,  and  when  the  woman  pulled 
suddenly  at  her  husband's  arm,  Irene  tugged  at 
James  McKenna. 

He  looked  down  and  smiled,  bringing  her  pre- 
tense to  the  verge  of  reality.  Then  he  spoiled  every- 
thing. 

"You  know,  the  more  I  think  about  your  sug- 
gestion, the  better  I  like  it.  How  long  do  you  think 
it  will  take?" 

Irene's  step  lagged. 

"How  long  will  what  take?" 

"For  Charlie  to  get  into  a  jam." 

"Oh." 

"What's  the  matter?  Tired?  Maybe  you'd  better 
go  home  and  get  some  sleep.  You're  not  used  to  this 
all-night  racket." 

She  shook  her  head,  took  one  more  quick  glance 
at  her  reflection  in  a  shopwindow,  and  squared  her 
shoulders. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said,  "honestly  I  am.  If  you 
can  take  it,  I  can." 

"Yeah,"  he  smiled  appreciatively,  "but  I'm  getting 
paid  for  it." 

"So  am  I,"  she  replied. 

The  day  passed  in  a  daze  for  both  of  them.  Tele- 
phones, petty  questions,  appointments.  Incessant  clat- 
ter and  noise— a  constant  jangle  that  tore  at  McKenna's 
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nerves  and  exposed  their  raw  edges  for  Irene  to 
snag  on.  Finally  both  reached  the  breaking  point. 
Irene  was  taking  dictation  on  an  urgent  letter.  He 
watched  her  jaws  triphammering  on  her  gum  until 
he  could  no  longer  concentrate  on  his  work.  Jump- 
ing to  his  feet,  he  scrambled  his  papers  across  his 
desk. 

"For  God's  sake,  Irene." 

His  voice  had  scarcely  raised,  but  she  dropped  her 
pencil. 

They  glared  at  each  other  until  tears  clouded  sight 
from  Irene's  eyes  and  broke  the  contact  of  their  anger. 

She  streaked  from  the  room.  He  jammed  his  hat 
on  his  head,  and  fled. 
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An  hour  at  Artie  McGovern's  health  emporium, 
a  filet  mignon,  and  three  hour's  sleep  rallied 
McKenna  for  the  next  rehearsal.  So  much  had  he 
recovered,  in  fact,  that  he  stopped  at  a  drugstore 
en  route  and  bought  a  box  of  candy. 

Irene  was  in  the  studio,  and  he  tossed  the  candy 
on  the  piano. 

"By  way  of  penance." 

The  circles  about  her  eyes  faded,  and  she  smiled. 

"Mother  doesn't  like  me  to  take  candy  from 
strangers." 

"Am  I  a  stranger?"  he  laughed. 

"The  man  who  growled  at  me  this  afternoon  cer- 
tainly was  nobody  I've  ever  met  before." 

She  handed  him  his  script,  and  busied  herself 
among  the  cast. 

Frances  Flory  arrived  early.  Bert  Cooper  dropped 
down  beside  her,  like  a  shadow,  and  a  moment  later 
Charlie  Seltzer  took  an  obscure  seat  on  a  folding 
chair  behind  the  sound  equipment  box. 

Irene  went  to  him  quickly,  and  handed  him  the 
script. 

The  orchestra  was  in  place,  George  Godfrey  sat 
in  the  control  room,  the  cast  had  lined  up  before  its 
microphones.  Tom  Sibley  was  in  the  control  room 
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with  Godfrey,  studying  James  McKenna's  directing 
technique. 

They  ran  through  the  musical  introduction,  the 
first  commercial  announcement,  and  the  orchestral 
transition  into  the  first  scene.  The  cast  announcer 
set  the  stage  with  Sibley's  vigorous,  forthright  expo- 
sition, which  would  have  done  justice  to  the  March 
of  Time.  It  traced  the  Mississippi's  history  from 
Indian  days  through  exploration  and  settlement  to 
modern  floods,  and  set  the  first  dramatic  sequence 
with  the  words:  "Our  story  need  go  back  only  to  the 
year  1802.  The  republic  was  born,  yes,  but  the 
mighty  Mississippi  was  still  in  the  grasp  of  Napoleon. 
And  he,  like  many  another  of  his  time,  knew  not 
what  he  possessed." 

During  the  reading  McKenna  walked  the  floor, 
glancing  occasionally  at  Irene  Mitchell,  now  and 
then  at  Charlie  Seltzer.  His  nervous  heel-tapping  con- 
tinued on  the  terrazzo  floor,  even  as  the  actors  swung 
into  the  episode  of  Napoleon  and  his  brother  bar- 
gaining to  sell  Louisiana  from  a  bathtub. 

"All  right,"  he  told  the  French  Accent  finally, 
"let's  talk  about  this.  Louis  was  a  fat  man,  with  a 
fat  man's  soul.  He  showed  up  at  Napoleon's  corona- 
tion with  an  umbrella.  Just  remember  you're  the 
kind  of  dope  who  always  carries  an  umbrella,  and 
you'll  do  this  scene  perfectly." 

The  reading  began  again.  The  Mississippi  valley 
was  settled,  the  South  grew  to  gentility  and  woman- 
hood, and  James  McKenna  listened.  Frances  Flory 
plowed  through  the  raftsman  scene  with  unusual 
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vitality.  A  half-hour  rolled  away.  Then  the  full  cast 
smashed  into  a  chaos  of  discordant  noise  that  depicted 
the  loading  of  a  Mississippi  steamboat  at  St.  Louis. 
McKenna  faced  the  orchestra  with  a  sheepish  grin. 

"I  don't  suppose  that  means  much  to  you  musi- 
cians," he  apologized,  "but  you  should  have  heard  it 
last  night.  It's  been  to  college  since  then." 

This  banter,  instead  of  the  nervous  explosion  the 
cast  had  expected,  relaxed  the  tension.  The  difficulty 
was  that  under  the  mate's  blustering  directions  to 
his  loading  crew,  and  the  Negro  quartet's  singing 
of  an  old  levee  chanty,  the  action  of  the  scene  con- 
tinued: a  St.  Louis  mother  hurrying  her  brood  of 
five  aboard  ship,  and  unable  to  find  her  youngest 
born.  To  unscramble  this  activity  in  its  proper  pro- 
portions required  four  microphones,  and  another  for 
the  orchestra.  Heard  through  any  one  microphone, 
the  scene  was  incomplete.  But  with  proper  timing 
and  emphasis,  the  synchronized  sound  could  be  a 
work  of  art.  Such  a  montage  is  the  most  difficult 
directing  job  in  radio.  It  was  the  sort  of  thing  that 
had  made  Bert  Cooper  famous. 

McKenna  was  faced  with  an  added  problem:  the 
inadequacy  of  Frances  Flory  as  the  St.  Louis  mother. 
He  strengthened  the  background  on  her  speeches 
by  pouring  volume  into  the  overhead  microphone. 
Thus  to  Charles  Seltzer  in  the  studio,  Frances'  part 
sounded  like  a  solo.  But  in  the  control  room  George 
Godfrey  and  Tom  Sibley  caught  Frances  feebly.  She 
was  just  another  voice  in  the  general  bustle  of  getting 
the  steamer  under  way. 
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McKenna  was  beginning  to  take  pride  in  his 
maneuver,  when  Bert  Cooper  called  for  headphones, 
and  began  talking  rapidly  to  Seltzer.  This  could  mean 
only  one  thing— trouble.  Bert  and  Charlie  listened 
acutely  to  the  whole  scene,  then  stopped  the 
rehearsal. 

"Won't  do,"  Seltzer  announced. 

McKenna  turned  toward  Seltzer,  his  shoulders 
sagging. 

"Sounds  all  right  to  me,"  he  said.  "How  is  it 
in  the  control  room,  George?" 

Godfrey's  voice  boomed  through  the  loudspeaker 
that  connected  the  studio  and  his  booth. 

"Mighty  fine,  Mr.  McKenna.  It  comes  through 
clear  as  a  bell." 

"Won't  do,"  Seltzer  insisted. 

Irene  came  to  life,  walked  over  to  Seltzer. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Mr.  Seltzer?"  she  asked. 
"I  know  there's  something  wrong  with  that  scene,  too, 
but  I  can't  tell  what  it  is." 

Charlie  unbent  a  little  and  lit  a  Kismet. 

"It  appears  to  me,"  he  said,  clearing  his  throat, 
"that  you've  covered  up  the  principal  action.  I  can't 
hear  Miss  Flory  in  the  headphones." 

Bewildered,  Frances  turned  on  Seltzer,  taking  his 
criticism  personally. 

"My  God,"  she  snapped,  "I  can't  yell  any  louder. 
I'm  getting  paid  to  be  an  actress,  not  a  hog  caller." 

"You  don't  get  the  point,  babe,"  Cooper  inter- 
rupted, waving  her  aside.  "Jimmy's  just  stealing  the 
scene  right  out  from  under  your  throat,  that's  all." 
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Everyone  began  to  talk  now.  The  room  became 
a  bedlam.  Irene  walked  to  McKenna,  concern  obvious 
on  her  face. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?" 

Quietly  he  picked  up  a  small  microphone,  looked 
toward  the  control  room,  and  almost  whispered, 
"George,  can  you  hear  me?" 

Serenely  aloof  from  the  whole  squabble  behind 
his  soundproofing,  Godfrey  nodded.  McKenna  sig- 
nalled him  quietly  to  disconnect  Seltzer's  earphones 
so  the  conversation  would  not  be  overheard. 

"Listen  George,  we're  going  through  this  scene 
again.  Build  up  Miss  Flory's  voice,  will  you?  I  want 
Seltzer  to  hear  her.  But  Friday  night  drop  her  down 
to  where  she  was  the  last  time.  Get  it?" 

Godfrey  nodded  gravely,  and  turned  a  button 
reconnecting  the  earphones  of  Charles  Seltzer  and 
Bert  Cooper.  Irene  suppressed  a  smile.  Here,  her 
glance  said,  was  genius. 

McKenna  stepped  vigorously  from  his  podium  and 
walked  to  Seltzer. 

"Suppose  we  run  through  this  scene  again.  I 
think  the  trouble  is  that  we  haven't  enough  volume 
on  Miss  Flory's  mike." 

Bert  Cooper  clamped  earphones  again  to  his  head, 
and  McKenna  returned  to  his  podium. 

They  rehearsed  the  episode  again,  and  in  his 
own  headphones  McKenna  heard  Frances  Flory's 
tremolo,  but  he  scarcely  listened  to  her.  His  atten- 
tion was  concentrated  on  the  other  three  microphones, 
which  would  command  the  scene  on  Friday  night. 
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At  the  end  of  the  sequence  he  cut,  and  turned 
to  face  the  sponsor's  son. 

Seltzer  and  Cooper  exchanged  satisfied  nods. 
Frances  also  nodded.  McKenna  looked  at  Irene.  She 
giggled  a  little,  but  no  one  noticed.  Everyone  was 
too  busy  at  that  moment  being  proud  of  himself, 
including  George  Godfrey,  who  laughed  aloud. 
"Sibley,"  he  exclaimed,  "McKenna  has  what  it  takes." 

All  went  well,  then,  until  the  final  flood  scene, 
which  would  not  jell.  The  sound  effects  whipped  up 
a  roaring  torrent.  Timbers  cracked  as  house  founda- 
tions gave  way.  The  actor  playing  Frances  Flory's 
younger  brother  gave  a  tense  portrayal  of  terror  in 
the  face  of  swirling  death. 

But  when  Frances  spoke,  even  Charlie  Seltzer 
stroked  his  chin,  and  Cooper  sat  with  his  head  in  his 
hands.  The  studio  clock  galloped,  turning  the  hour 
of  four.  Irene  slept,  curled  up  on  the  piano. 
McKenna's  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  body  wet  with 
perspiration. 

"All  right,"  McKenna  said  finally,  "let's  try  it 
another  way.  Godfrey,  make  that  wind  roar.  Then  the 
call  for  help  will  float  across  the  top  of  it,  from  far 
away,  as  though  it  was  coming  ashore  from  some- 
where in  the  middle  of  the  flood." 

The  technician  turned  a  knob,  and  once  more 
Frances  was  drowned  out  of  the  show. 

She  knew  it,  too.  But  one  helpless  look  in  the 
direction  of  her  aides  convinced  her  that  no  help  was 
forthcoming. 

McKenna  did  not  insist  on  a  dress  rehearsal. 
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"That's  all,"  he  said.  "We'll  put  this  thing  to- 
gether Thursday  at  seven.  Does  that  conflict  with 
anyone?" 

Only  the  quartet  demurred.  They  had  fifteen 
minutes  of  spirituals  to  sing  at  a  vesper  service  over 
WOR.  But  they  were  not  in  the  first  half-hour  of  Big 
Tidings,  anyway. 

The  cast  straggled  out  the  door. 

"Think  it'll  get  by?"  McKenna  asked  Seltzer. 

Charlie  turned  heavy  eyes  up  to  meet  him,  and 
nodded  wearily. 

"And  you,  Tom?"  McKenna  asked  Sibley,  who 
dragged  from  the  control  room. 

"Sounds  great,"  the  script  writer  said.  "Just  the 
way  I  want  it." 

McKenna  mustered  a  very  feeble  smile,  and  turned 
to  Irene. 

"Breakfast?"  he  asked. 

"You  know,"  she  said  as  they  walked  to  the  eleva- 
tor, "I  don't  mind  staying  up  all  night  if  you  take  me 
to  breakfast,  even  if  Louis  Fortescue  wouldn't  like 
it. 

He  wrapped  his  topcoat  around  his  damp 
shoulders. 

"I'd  have  a  hell  of  a  time  convincing  your  mother," 
he  answered,  "that  you  slept  two  nights  on  a  piano." 
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RADIO  CITY 


Tom  Sibley  shuffled  from  the  rehearsal  wearily, 
but  his  back  straightened  and  his  eyes  cleared  as  he 
stepped  into  the  bright  morning  sunlight  and  lifted 
his  eyes  to  the  sixty-five  story  broadside  of  stone  and 
chromium. 

Here,  in  this  dream  of  architecture  was  the  heart 
of  Tom  Sibley.  He  had  walked  the  plaza  at  dawn 
while  sunrise  turned  those  stones  from  grey  to  pink. 
He  had  worshipped  bareheaded  in  the  fiercest  heat  of 
summer  as  the  noonday  sun  pounded  down  into 
Forty-ninth  street.  And  many  a  night  he  had  watched 
the  floodlights  erupt,  white  from  the  base  blocks, 
then  eerie  blue  above  the  first  setback  in  perpendicu- 
lar splendor. 

Tom  loved  these  buildings  also  from  far  away. 
He  would  roam  the  meadow  in  Central  Park 
when  mist  numbed  the  brightness  of  Central  Park 
South,  leaving  the  illuminated  contour  of  Radio  City 
thrust  up,  a  mighty  fist  above  the  indistinctness  of 
New  York.  Perhaps  his  favorite  view  was  from  the 
sidewalk  along  East  River  Drive  at  Twenty-third 
street.  Other  buildings,  encroaching  on  that  skyline, 
were  but  a  frame  for  the  powerful  picture  of  force 
that  was  Radio  City,  force  in  floodlights,  pushing 
back  the  night  sky. 
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Tom  Sibley  was  a  poet,  but  he  was  an  historian, 
too.  Awed  by  Radio  City,  he  had  scoured  its  gen- 
ealogy, until  the  whole  history  of  New  York  seemed 
to  him  but  preparation  for  destiny  on  twelve  acres 
between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues.  The  pulse  of  Man- 
hattan had  beaten  farther  and  farther  uptown  for  160 
years,  preparing  for  the  day  when  in  the  heart  of 
town  there  should  leap  up  the  city  that  was  to  rule  the 
city. 

Even  the  land  had  been  destined  for  greatness. 
Never  in  its  history  had  it  fallen  into  commercial 
hands,  and  since  1814  it  had  been  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Columbia  University,  which  used  rentals  to 
educate  America's  children.  Now  these  acres  were 
destiny  fulfilled,  and  Tom  Sibley  found  justice  in 
the  fact  that  these  lands  still  educated  Manhattan's 
youth;  Columbia  University  today  receives  three  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  in  rent  to  help  teach  a  student 
body  of  thirty-five  thousand. 

With  momentary  sorrow  Sibley  recalled  that  228 
prohibition  speakeasies  were  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  Radio  City,  but  almost  immediately  he  was 
excited  by  the  reality  that  within  these  walls  were 
fifty  publications  and  326  microphones,  all  impact- 
ing upon  world  thought.  He  drew  inspiration  from 
other  statistics  of  radio's  metropolis:  26,000  workers, 
125,000  visitors  a  day,  ten  miles  of  elevators,  two 
miles  of  underground  streets.  And  he  thrilled  at  the 
effect  of  this  center  upon  the  30,000,000  who  read  its 
magazines,  the  85,000,000  who  listen  to  the  radio, 
the  27,000,000  who  enter  its  sphere  of  business,  the 
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7,000,000  who  annually  patronize  its  three  theatres, 
the  1,300,000  who  take  the  guided  tours,  the  2,685,000 
who  study  the  architectural  and  art  exhibits,  the 
1,000,000  who  attend  broadcasts,  and  the  6,000,000 
who  visit  the  shops  on  the  plaza. 

In  all  that  orderly  maze  of  fulfillment  there  was 
only  one  black  mark.  The  Center  Theatre  had  been 
a  jinx  from  the  beginning.  That  building  was  the 
first  planned,  as  a  home  for  opera,  but  the  Metro- 
politan had  refused  to  cooperate.  Radio  City  had 
grown  up  around  this  frustration  and  swallowed  it, 
but  Tom  Sibley  still  nursed  the  anemic  child. 

With  the  script  of  Big  Tidings  rehearsed  and 
accepted,  Sibley  was  free  until  the  week  end,  when 
he  would  write  another  show.  The  intervening  days 
he  had  set  aside  to  study  the  Music  Hall.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  this  enterprise,  with  its  stage  and 
motion-picture  entertainment,  was  profitable,  while 
the  Center  Theatre  was  not.  And  this  morning, 
after  an  anxious  night  in  the  control  room  watching 
James  McKenna  weaken  under  the  strain  of  direct- 
ing radio,  he  had  a  further  purpose. 

"I  can  direct  that  show,"  he  said  to  himself.  "I 
can  take  it  off  James  McKenna's  hands.  The  Music 
Hall  has  the  greatest  entertainment  in  the  world.  I'll 
find  out  how  they  do  it,  and  then  I'll  ask  McKenna 
to  give  me  Big  Tidings." 

Comfortable  in  the  thought  that  somehow  he  was 
embroiling  himself  with  destiny,  he  went  home  and 
slept  until  evening,  when  he  was  wakened  by  light 
blazing  down  from  the  electric  sign  of  the  Park  Cen- 
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tral  across  the  street  from  his  rooming  house.  He 
brisked  himself  with  a  shower,  dressed  quickly  and 
went  to  the  Automat  for  dinner. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Sibley  stood,  awed  and  reverent, 
in  the  center  of  the  Music  Hall  stage.  Before  him  was 
the  fire  curtain  from  under  which  seeped  shafts  of 
motion-picture  dialogue.  Stagehands  waited  in  the 
shadowed  wings.  Electricians  loafed  at  their  stations. 
The  movie  ended,  the  audience  evaporated,  and 
silently  the  forty-ton  curtain  rolled  up,  disclosing  a 
vast  cavern  of  seats  that,  filled  five  times  a  day,  gives 
the  Music  Hall  the  $60,000  a  week  it  needs  just  to  keep 
going. 

Quickly  the  stage  became  three  elevators,  moving 
the  scenery  from  the  theater  to  trucks  two  basements 
below.  Stage  hands  began  knocking  down  houses  and 
furniture  with  methodical  discipline.  Electricians 
played  rainbow  color  tricks  on  walls,  curtain,  and 
floor.  Each  flash  from  a  lamp,  each  blow  of  a  hammer, 
each  shouted  command  was  definite.  Sibley  had  to 
skip  about  precariously,  finally  retreating  to  the 
apron  out  front.  All  the  scenery  had  vanished.  The 
stage  had  become  bare  brick  and  tile,  ropes  and  wires. 
Sibley  walked  to  a  stairway,  and  descended  perhaps 
twenty  feet  to  a  steel  runway  from  which  once  again 
he  could  see  order  and  organization.  The  great  stage 
was  now  far  below,  with  workmen  on  it.  They  were 
building  a  new  deception,  a  street  in  Washington 
Square  of  the  period  of  1910,  with  gas  lamps  and 
McClosky's  bar,  a  bank  with  Democratic  headquarters 
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on  the  second  floor,  and  a  row  of  pink  brick  houses 
neat  behind  hedges  and  climbing  ivy. 

"Mind  the  stage!  Mind  the  stage!" 

The  shout  sent  workmen  scampering,  as  Wash- 
ington Square  lifted  on  its  elevator,  pushed  by  a 
huge  steel  shaft  to  the  level  of  Tom  Sibley's  eyes 
and  on  upward,  until  magically  it  became  part  of 
the  stage  again.  Below,  the  workmen  were  in  a  park, 
now,  with  benches  and  growing  flowers  and  gravel 
walks. 

"Mind  the  stage!" 

Using  its  own  floor  as  an  elevator,  a  second  portion 
of  the  stage  joined  Washington  Square.  Below,  stage- 
hands continued  to  toil,  this  time  over  a  little  set 
with  a  high  catwalk  behind  it.  Once  more  the  call 
rose,  "Mind  the  stage!"  and  the  third  section 
ascended. 

Sibley  rushed  upstairs.  The  full  stage  had  re- 
appeared, and  he  could  visualize  now,  how  the  show 
would  be  developed.  The  first  scene  would  play  before 
the  front  curtain,  the  second  on  the  little  stage,  the 
third  in  a  park,  the  fourth  and  obviously  the  finale 
in  Washington  Square.  Gradually  the  electricians' 
lights  toned  their  recklessness  into  a  deft  highlight- 
ing of  drops  and  scenery. 

A  voice  from  a  loudspeaker  would  say,  "That's 
it,  Phil,"  and  color  became  illumination.  Or,  "A 
little  fuller,  Phil,"  and  light  fanned  out,  pulling  a 
tree  from  shadow. 

Tom  Sibley  stood  infinitesimal  in  this  vastness 
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of  stage  and  auditorium,  alone  without  meaning, 
when  a  voice  broke  behind  him. 
"Been  here  all  night?" 

He  turned  and  saw  Dick  Renny,  and  was  stunned 
that  his  wrist  watch  registered  half  past  eight. 
"Yeah." 

"See  what  you  wanted  to  see?" 
"Yeah." 

"It's  amazing,  isn't  it?"  Renny  laughed.  "I  feel 
like  a  kid  myself  every  time  I  see  it." 
"Yeah,"  said  Tom  Sibley. 

"This  is  a  terrific  place,"  Renny  went  on  as  they 
entered  the  employees'  cafeteria.  "I'll  give  you  a 
rough  idea." 

The  figures  staggered  Sibley.  Here  was  an  organiza- 
tion of  700  employees,  each  a  specialist,  representing 
a  payroll  that  even  Dick  Renny  could  not  estimate. 
Sibley  learned  that  when  sleet  storms  occur, 
employees  of  the  Music  Hall  spend  the  night  in 
dormitories.  A  hospital  tends  the  ill  and  injured. 
Between  performances  the  700  are  amused  in  a 
theater  that  previews  the  latest  movies,  in  a  gym- 
nasium big  enough  for  tennis,  in  a  library  where  they 
may  read,  knit,  listen  to  the  radio.  Renny  described 
the  rehearsal  halls:  for  the  ballet,  Rockettes,  glee  club, 
orchestra,  soloists,  and  guest  stars;  the  dressing  rooms, 
the  workshops  for  costumers,  scenarists,  music  writers, 
lyric  composers,  carpenters,  electricians. 

"I  can  see  it  costs  dough,"  Sibley  said. 

"Sure,"  Renny  agreed,  "and  I  haven't  even  men- 
tioned the  executive  staff  that  keeps  the  organiza- 
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tion  going.  Why,  we're  so  highly  organized  that  even 
the  artistic  temperament  breaks  out  on  schedule." 

They  went  upstairs  again  and  stood  backstage. 

"They're  about  ready.  What  you  are  going  to  see 
is  just  the  tail  end  of  the  rehearsal.  Each  unit  began 
practicing  separately  ten  days  ago.  This  morning 
they  put  it  with  the  music." 

In  the  darkened  auditorium  a  cluster  of  execu- 
tive heads  was  indistinct,  but  all  eyes  were  directed 
that  way. 

"The  orchestra  is  on  a  car,  too,"  Renny  pointed 
out  as  the  musicians  came  into  view.  "They  get  on 
the  stage  downstairs.  The  car  is  housed  under  the 
first  rows  of  spectator  seats.  They  call  that  the  garage. 
The  players  get  on  the  car  in  the  garage  and  are 
driven  to  work  in  the  pit." 

"All  right,"  came  the  loudspeaker  voice.  "Let's 
take  it  from  the  beginning." 

In  the  wings  costumed  performers  surged  past 
Sibley;  a  male  quartet  in  red  neckties  and  checkered 
suits  stepped  before  the  curtain  and  began  to  sing. 
Overhead  a  slide  filled  the  screen  with  words  to  the 
song. 

"/  want  a  girl,  just  like  the  girl,  who—' 
"Yes,"  screamed  the  loudspeaker.  "Get  your  cross- 
lights  off.  Put  a  spot  on  the  quartet." 

"—married  dear  old  dad.  She  was  the  only  girl, 
that-" 

"Hit  it,  Phil,  hit  it,"  shouted  the  loudspeaker. 
"Put  on  the  slide  until  the  orchestra  picks  up  Kissing 
Her  Now.  I  want  this  to  look  corny." 
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"—daddy  ever  had—" 

Backstage  ballet  dancers  gripped  girders,  pulled 
themselves  onto  their  toes.  In  a  corner  a  tenor 
crooned  the  words  of  his  solo.  Pungent  body  smells 
filtered  through  the  heavy  stench  of  grease  paint  and 
moth  balls.  A  young  man  with  long  hair  cursed  to 
a  sawdust  girl  whose  feet  were  attached  to  his  shoes. 

"I  can't  cut  my  number.  I  can't  cut  my  number. 
That  bastard  would  cut  five  inches  off  a  Renoir  to 
make  it  fit  an  old  frame.  What  does  he  think  the  art 
of  dancing  is,  that  he  can  chop  four  minutes  out  of 
the  middle." 

"— /  wonder  who's  kissing  her  now."  The  quartet 
walked  off,  the  ballet  skipped  on,  and  for  nearly  ten 
minutes  went  through  its  routine. 

"Radio  is  a  different  technique  altogether,"  Sibley 
thought.  "This  is  eye  entertainment.  Even  the  sounds 
of  rehearsal  would  mean  nothing  to  radio." 

"We'll  regroup  that  a  bit  later,  but  go  on  now," 
said  the  loudspeaker. 

The  ballet  skipped  off.  The  little  stage  appeared, 
and  Bil  Baird's  Marionettes  recaptured  the  theatrical 
flavor  of  New  York  a.  d.  1910  in  a  nine-minute  melo- 
drama in  which  the  villain  foreclosed  the  mortgage, 
put  the  hero  on  the  mill  saw,  and  finally  was  foiled. 

"This  is  more  like  it,"  Sibley  thought.  "Marion- 
ettes are  almost  the  art  of  radio.  They  rely  on  sound 
effects,  broad  motions,  simplicity.  That's  what  Edgar 
Bergen  does  with  Charlie  McCarthy.  I  could  build  a 
radio  show  around  those  puppets.  And  in  television 
they'd  be  great." 
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The  marionettes  rolled  away,  and  a  curtain 
lifted,  disclosing  Washington  Square.  A  chorus  sang 
period  songs.  "That's  radio,  too,"  Sibley  observed. 
"The  music  sets  the  atmosphere;  you  don't  need  any 
staging.  But  it's  been  done  too  often.  The  puppets, 
they're  better  for  me." 

The  street  became  gaslit.  In  marched  suffragettes, 
becoming  the  Rockettes  as  ankle-length  skirts  dis- 
appeared, and  thirty-six  pairs  of  legs  began  a  spec- 
tacular routine. 

"Marie  Wilk,  your  spacing  is  bad,"  said  the  loud- 
speaker ....  "Henrietta  Havenor,  straighten  up  the 
line  ....  Julia,  oh  Julia,  that's  terrible.  Get  your 
heart  in  it,  girl."  The  loudspeaker  knew  every  girl 
by  name,  and  overlooked  no  error  in  the  flash  of 
seventy-two  arms,  seventy-two  legs,  thirty-six  bodies— 
"You're  dead,  girls,  lifeless.  What's  the  matter?" 

The  music  stopped.  Pungent  again  the  body  odor 
rolled  across  the  stage  to  Tom  Sibley. 

"We  got  too  much  clothes  on,"  one  of  the 
Rockettes  complained.  "These  tight  throats  are  chok- 
ing us." 

The  loudspeaker  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then: 
"Too  much  clothes?" 

"Yes."  This  time  the  answer  was  a  chorus. 

"All  right,  girls.  Maybe  you  have.  You  can  take 
off  your  stockings.  That's  all  for  now." 

"It's  eleven-twenty-five,"  Dick  Renny  intruded. 
"They're  breaking  up,  now.  Doors  open  at  11:30. 
You'd  better  get  back  of  the  fire  curtain  or  you'll 
have  forty  tons  on  your  head." 
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The  fire  screen  dropped.  The  organ  played.  The 
motion  picture  began. 

Tom  Sibley  walked  out  into  the  sunlight  with 
Dick  Renny. 

"Still  think  you  have  an  idea?"  the  publicity  man 
asked. 

Tom  Sibley  squinted  into  the  brightness. 

"It  would  cost  a  lot  of  dough,"  he  said.  "I  guess 
I'll  stick  to  radio.  After  watching  all  this,  radio  looks 
easy." 

He  walked  to  the  corner  and  admired  the  flow  of 
traffic  on  Sixth  avenue:  car  after  car  unloading  before 
the  Music  Hall,  crowds  rushing  to  the  box  office.  But 
Sixth  avenue  with  its  dingy  shops,  which  a  year  ago 
had  been  concealed  in  the  gloomy  shadows  of  the 
elevated  railroad,  was  shabby. 

"This  avenue  is  a  disgrace  to  Radio  City,"  Sibley 
exclaimed.  "It  should  be  the  most  exciting  street  in 
America,  a  Pan-American  Way!"  He  paused  in  his 
stride,  and  snapped  his  fingers. 

"Why  not  change  the  name  of  the  street,  and  show 
off  the  commerce  and  glamour  of  the  South  American 
continent?  That  would  bring  enough  visitors  to  sup- 
port both  the  Music  Hall  and  the  Center  Theatre's 
burlesque." 

He  looked  down  the  street,  to  the  lonely  marquee 
of  the  Center  Theatre.  Before  it  he  visioned  the  flags 
of  many  nations,  the  bright  glitter  of  Latin  America. 

"That's  it,"  he  said,  "and  I  can  use  it  in  radio, 
too.  I'll  see  McKenna  tomorrow." 

Confidently,  he  strode  into  Liggett's  for  a  coke. 
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As  methodically  as  on  an  assembly  line  the  house 
of  Fortescue  and  Cummings  put  together  the  raw 
materials  of  stardom.  McKenna  arranged  for  Helen 
to  be  seen  with  the  right  people  in  the  right  places. 
Where  he  could  not  beg  entry,  he  bribed  it.  He 
called  on  his  friends  in  every  advertising  agency  in 
town,  offering  Helen  Dreesen  for  endorsements  of 
twenty  famous  products,  as  a  guest  commentator  with 
the  W.  P.  A.  Symphony  orchestra,  as  a  debater  on  the 
National  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Under  his  direction  eleven  magazine  articles, 
beautifully  illustrated,  were  prepared  by  famous 
writers,  tracing  Helen  Dressen's  background,  proving 
her  capable  to  lead  American  women,  glamourizing 
her,  lustering  her  with  romantic  appeal,  confessing 
the  secrets  of  her  grace,  charm,  and  complexion,  and 
how  she  kept  celery  crisp  in  the  icebox.  Armed  with 
these  broadsides,  he  fought  and  bullied  and  cajoled 
his  way  into  magazines,  Sunday  rotogravure  sections, 
and  the  columns  of  famous  commentators. 

From  copy  writers,  artists,  engravers,  photog- 
raphers, and  fashion  designers  emanated  publicity, 
carefully  planned  to  burst  like  a  meteor  in  a  brilliant 
sensation,  then  sprinkle  fragments  upon  the  public  in 
a  continuous  shower  throughout  the  summer. 
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Helen  Dressen's  first  program  hit  the  air  at  an 
auspicious  hour.  In  the  eastern  daylight-saving  zone 
women  had  finished  their  noonday  tasks.  In  the  mid- 
west housewives  were  in  the  kitchen  but  the  children 
were  not  yet  home  to  lunch.  Throughout  the  moun- 
tain states  the  beds  were  made  and  dusting  done, 
and  it  was  about  time  to  wonder  what  to  have  for 
lunch.  In  the  far  west,  children  had  been  in  school  an 
hour  and  houses  were  quiet.  To  perhaps  a  million 
homes— nobody  really  knew  how  many  of  America's 
45,200,000  radios  were  tuned  at  that  moment  to  the 
Continental  Network— Helen  Dreesen  introduced  her- 
self. 

No  one  could  say  how  she  was  received.  A  sound- 
proof studio  swallowed  her  voice,  the  silence  of  the 
Alleghenies,  the  Great  Plains,  the  Rockies,  the 
Smokies,  the  Sierra  Nevada  absorbed  the  energy  gen- 
erated by  the  ninety-three  radio  stations  that  pre- 
sented her,  and  no  one  knew  whether  she  had  even 
been  heard.  She  spoke  fifteen  minutes,  and  the  con- 
trol engineer  knew  she  had  projected,  clear  as  running 
water,  toward  radios  in  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the 
homes  of  America.  A  few  checks  were  made,  of  course. 
Herman  Y.  Wilcox  telephoned  Lakeshore,  Indiana, 

and  asked  his  wife:  "How  did  it  sound,  Mamie?  

You  like  it?  That's  fine,  Mamie."  In  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  Mrs.  Louis  Fortescue  gave  the  same  assurance 
to  her  husband.  In  Okmulgee,  Oklahoma,  an  Ajax 
dealer  listened  on  the  portable  radio  at  his  desk.  His 
secretary  said,  "It's  the  nuts,  Artie."  And  Artie  re- 
torted, "It's  about  time."  In  his  showroom  two  Ajax 
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cars  had  not  moved  for  three  months.  Down  in  New 
Orleans  a  Buick  salesman  was  demonstrating  a  light 
eight,  with  the  radio  turned  on.  Quickly  he  switched 
to  another  station  when  Ajax  was  mentioned,  and 
went  on  with  his  sale. 

The  final  edition  of  the  New  York  Chronicle 
broke  the  anxious  silence.  "A  new  commentator 
show,"  it  said,  "was  launched  on  the  full  Continental 
web  this  pm.  It  was  notable  for  two  reasons.  First,  it's 
the  first  time  Ajax  Motors  has  primed  the  sales  pump 
with  important  coin  via  the  ozone.  Second,  a  new 
star  definitely  is  born.  Helen  Dreesen,  of  the  horsy 
Long  Island  set,  has  what  it  takes.  The  girl  aimed  a 
bolt  at  the  female  auto  market,  and  if  we  are  any 
judge,  hit  it  right  on  the  head.  Watch  this  gal,  folks; 
she's  a  comer." 

By  nightfall  seventy-two  Ajax  dealers  had  tele- 
graphed congratulations  to  the  sales  department. 
But  out  across  the  mountains  housewives  by  this  time 
were  listening  to  Easy  Aces.  The  sponsor  knew  how 
many  listened  to  Easy  Aces.  He  could  tell  by  the 
fan  mail,  and  by  the  painstaking  telephone  check  of 
the  Crossley  and  C.  A.  B.  surveys. 

The  second  day  Helen  Dreesen  invited  listeners 
to  suggest  topics  for  discussion.  One  reply  resulted. 
It  was  forwarded  from  a  station  in  South  Carolina, 
and  was  addressed  boldly:  "Helen  Dreesen,  Esq. 
Care  of  the  Station  To  Which  You  Are  Listening, 
U.  S.  A."  Helen  framed  the  envelope  and  hung  it  on 
her  wall.  She  was  inclined  to  laugh  about  it,  but 
something  in  the  handwriting  stopped  her. 
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Then  the  publicity  took  hold,  and  the  first  Crossley 
rating  reported  an  audience  of  2.4.  Everyone  knew 
then  that  the  show  would  go.  A  Crossley  of  2.4  is  not 
significant  in  itself,  denoting  only  that  about  two  and 
a  half  per  cent  of  the  radios  actually  turned  on  in 
the  United  States  at  that  time  had  been  tuned  to 
Helen  Dreesen.  But  2.4  is  a  vigorous  rating  for  a 
new  daylight  show,  and  it  excited  the  offices  of 
Fortescue  and  Cummings  into  a  whirlwind  of  pro- 
motion. They  could  focus  all  the  spotlights  now,  for 
the  stage  was  set. 

May  went  by,  and  June.  The  lethargy  of  summer 
passed  the  offices  of  Fortescue  and  Cummings  with- 
out even  pausing  to  yawn.  McKenna  drove  his  staff, 
pushing  this  new  star  into  the  radio  firmament.  His 
dynamic  job  became  the  admiration  of  the  publicity 
world.  The  office  boys  told  visitors  now  that  the 
Fuller  Brush  company  had  suggested  its  salesmen 
take  their  lunch  hour  when  Helen  Dreesen  was  on 
the  air. 

For  Louis  Fortescue  there  still  was  golf,  but 
behind  two  score  desks  on  the  fifty-fourth  floor  of 
Radio  City's  tallest  building  faces  grew  pale  and 
peaked  under  the  whip  of  James  McKenna's  demands. 
But  results  were  sure.  By  July  First  Helen  Dreesen 
had  drawn  mention  in  Eleanor  Roosevelt's  column 
and  had  been  invited  to  address  three  state  conven- 
tions of  women's  clubs.  More  important,  statistics 
of  the  Automotive  Chamber  of  Commerce  showed  a 
seven  per  cent  increase  in  Ajax  pleasure  car  sales. 

Helen  Dreesen  was  in. 
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On  Friday,  July  2,  Helen  returned  to  Mai  ton, 
Massachusetts,  for  the  first  time  in  two  years,  but  she 
scarcely  belonged  this  time  to  her  father  and  the 
friends  with  whom  she  had  grown  up.  Banners  deco- 
rated the  streets,  pictures  of  her  dominated  the 
newspaper,  a  crowd  mobbed  the  station  platform.  She 
had  been  taken  over  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  local  girl  who  had  made  good. 

The  celebration  was  not  Helen's  idea.  After  nearly 
two  months  of  broadcasting  from  cities,  villages,  and 
farms  across  the  south  to  San  Diego  and  back  by  way 
of  the  northwest  and  the  grain  states  to  New  England, 
she  had  arranged  her  itinerary  so  that  she  could  spend 
the  Independence  Day  week  end  with  her  father. 
The  last  broadcast  of  her  strenuous  trip  was  to  be 
made  from  the  home  of  Matilda  Jennings,  wife  of  a 
shop  foreman  at  the  Webster  Mills.  As  everywhere 
along  her  route,  James  McKenna's  promotion  had 
preceded  her.  He  had  made  good  his  promise  as  he 
put  her  aboard  the  plane  in  New  York.  "I  won't 
let  you  forget  me,  Helen,"  he  had  said.  "Everywhere 
you  go  you  will  see  that  I  am  thinking  of  you,  and 
working  for  you,  and  loving  you." 

His  final  words  had  recurred  to  her  in  Charleston, 
where  Battery  Park  filled  with  ten  thousand  people 
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to  hear  her;  in  St.  Louis,  where  the  Coliseum  was 
jammed;  in  the  Ozarks,  where  on  a  hot  day  he  had 
set  a  short-wave  broadcast  for  her  from  a  comfortable 
fishing  boat.  Across  the  nation  and  back  again  were 
apparent  his  zeal  in  her  behalf  and  manifestations 
of  his  thoughtfulness  and  consideration  for  her.  And 
almost  every  day  he  had  conversed  with  her  on  the 
private  telephone  wire  that  carried  her  broadcast 
to  ninety-three  radio  stations. 

Now  the  sum  of  his  talent  was  concentrated  on  her 
homecoming  to  Malton.  She  could  scarcely  find  her 
father  in  the  crowd,  or  hear  him  for  the  shouted 
greetings  of  hundreds  whom  she  had  never  known, 
but  to  whom  now  she  was  a  friend  and  adviser. 

Pete  Reynolds,  Continental  engineer  who  had 
accompanied  her  on  the  entire  trip  and  strung  a  line 
to  her  microphone  five  days  a  week  for  seven  weeks, 
watched  her  wave  from  an  Ajax  Super  Eight,  and 
wearily  gathered  together  his  portable  kit.  Tomorrow 
he  would  be  home  with  Flo  and  the  kids  in  Queens 
Village,  starting  a  two-week  stretch  of  accumulated 
overtime. 

Pete  had  enjoyed  working  with  Helen.  She  had 
not  made  impossible  demands  on  him,  as  had  that 
news  commentator  who  changed  his  mind  every  five 
minutes  about  where  he  wanted  the  line  piped.  She 
knew  by  ten  o'clock  every  day  and  never  altered  an 
arrangement. 

He  took  a  taxi  to  WQF,  the  local  Continental 
Network  affiliate,  and  talked  to  New  York  on  the  ser- 
vice telephone,  confirming  the  remote  for  that  day 
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and  receiving  instructions.  From  there  he  hurried  to 
the  New  England  Bell  Telephone  company  office, 
where  for  half  an  hour  he  drilled  the  test  board  atten- 
dant in  his  performance.  On  that  test  board  the  whole 
nation  was  dependent  for  Helen  Dreesen's  broadcast. 
Like  a  long-distance  telephone  call  her  program  went 
through  to  every  station,  which  then  broadcast  di- 
rectly from  its  own  radio  facilities.  Pete  Reynolds 
never  could  make  his  uninitiated  friends  understand 
this.  They  thought  a  station  in  New  York  broadcast 
the  network  programs,  and  every  other  station  picked 
them  out  of  the  air  for  rebroadcasting.  Broadcasters' 
profits  would  be  larger,  the  A.  T.  &  T.  dividend 
smaller,  if  that  was  true,  he  thought  as  he  checked 
every  key,  every  switch,  every  tieline  for  hazards. 

When  he  was  satisfied,  he  set  out  with  the  tele- 
phone company's  representative  to  the  home  of  Ma- 
tilda Jennings.  It  was  a  Cape  Cod  bungalow  hedged 
by  hydrangeas.  In  anticipation  of  this  day  it  was  spot- 
less. Pete  did  not  even  get  his  knees  dusty  as  he 
kneeled  to  convert  the  Jennings  telephone  circuit  into 
the  transmission  medium  of  Helen's  broadcast. 

Mrs.  Jennings  handed  him  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
rushed  to  the  living  room  for  a  last  rehearsal  with 
the  four  other  women  she  had  chosen  to  broadcast 
with  Helen.  Matilda  Jennings'  husband  was  president 
of  the  Webster  Service  Club,  which  was  composed 
of  workers  and  wives  of  mill  men  who  had  been 
Webster  employees  for  more  than  ten  years.  Origi- 
nally a  decade  of  labor  had  been  rewarded  by  a  two 
weeks'  salary  bonus.  Today  it  meant,  in  addition, 
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membership  in  the  club,  which  sponsored  play- 
grounds, a  baseball  team,  a  drum  and  bugle  corps, 
a  recreation  center,  a  maternity  health  clinic,  and  a 
cabin  up  the  river. 

These  activities  were  financed  from  the  earnings 
of  twenty  per  cent  of  the  preferred  stock  in  Webster 
Mills,  which  Helen's  father  had  given  the  club  on 
condition  that  it  organize  for  the  health  and  recrea- 
tion of  all  the  mill  families.  Except  for  this  financial 
support,  the  management  had  not  assisted  the  club, 
but  it  had  co-operated  when  the  Webster  Service  Club 
recommended  abandonment  of  company  housing,  for 
example.  Its  interest  was  benevolent  rather  than  direc- 
tional. As  a  result,  each  family  considered  itself  a 
shareholder  in  the  mill,  and  worked  with  more  than 
an  hourly  wage  interest. 

This  story  Helen  had  arranged  for  the  women  to 
tell.  When  she  arrived,  Pete  Reynolds  was  installed 
in  a  corner  behind  his  power  plant,  a  miniature  of 
the  studio  mechanism  that  regulates  broadcasts,  turn- 
ing up  or  down,  as  required,  the  volume  of  sound 
sent  to  the  network.  Already  he  had  tested  the  voices 
of  Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  aides  and  knew  what  power 
their  speeches  would  require.  He  could  monitor 
Helen  Dreesen  automatically  by  now. 

She  looked  at  him  as  she  entered  and  he  signaled 
that  the  line  was  up.  He  was  talking  to  New  York, 
for  the  network  maintains  an  open  telephone  for  a 
half-hour  before  on-location  broadcasts  to  insure  a 
perfect  connection.  He  had  just  asked  Continental's 
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engineer  in  New  York  to  telephone  his  wife  he'd  be 
home  for  dinner,  when  James  McKenna  spoke. 
"How's  it  going,  Pete?" 

"Okay,  Mac."  Pete  Reynolds  called  everybody  Mac 
except  sound  engineers. 
"Helen  there?" 

"Just  came  in,  with  pop  in  tow  and  what  looks 
like  a  bevy  of  maiden  aunts.  Well-fed  ones,  too." 
"How's  it  look?" 

"These  dames'll  be  all  right.  They're  the  usual 
chickabiddies,  but  cinches  after  that  crazy  gang  of 
honeymooners  at  Niagara.  I  don't  ever  want  another 
of  those." 

"You  did  a  beautiful  job  on  that  one,  Pete." 

"Those  goddam  falls  caused  all  that  racket.  I 
couldn't  kill  it." 

"It  sounded  swell  here.  How's  Helen  holding  up?" 

"Tired,  if  you  ask  me,  but  she  doesn't  show  it. 
She's  a  trooper,  Mac.  I'll  take  her  out  any  time." 

"Tell  her  I'm  in  the  studio  listening,  will  you? 
And  if  you  get  a  chance  after  the  broadcast,  let  me 
talk  to  her." 

"Okay,  Mac.  You'd  better  get  off  the  line.  We're 
standing  by." 

Mrs.  Jennings  and  her  mates  nervously  cleared 
their  throats  as  Helen,  at  a  signal  from  Pete,  held  up 
her  hand  for  silence.  In  his  earphones  Pete  heard  the 
New  York  station  break  and  a  fifteen-second  time  sig- 
nal for  Bulova  watches  announcing  two  o'clock  day- 
light-saving time.  Out  along  the  line  ninety-two 
other  stations  were  giving  their  call  letters,  squeezing 
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in  little  advertisements.  Then  Helen  Dreesen's  an- 
nouncer, who  had  been  left  in  New  York  to  save 
expense,  introduced  her,  and  New  York  gave  Pete 
a  go-ahead.  He  flagged  Helen,  and  she  began  to  talk, 
describing  her  location  and  her  guests,  and  injecting 
the  first  commercial  announcement  for  Ajax  motor 
cars. 

Pete  Reynolds,  watching  her,  relaxed.  She  had 
grouped  the  five  women  about  her.  Picking  up  their 
voices  was  a  cinch.  Occasionally  he  turned  a  knob, 
feeding  more  power  into  a  voice,  but  he  could  have 
let  it  ride  without  twisting  a  finger. 

The  broadcast  over,  he  called  Helen  and  she  put 
on  the  earphones  to  talk  to  McKenna.  This  was  get- 
ting to  be  a  habit.  Every  day  she  listened,  and  laughed, 
and  blushed  a  little,  and  yesterday,  in  Boston,  she 
had  said,  "Darling,  please  be  careful;  this  might  get 
on  the  line."  Pete  was  not  at  all  surprised.  He  had 
been  watching  this  build-up  since  Memphis.  It  was 
easy  to  court  a  girl  by  long-distance  when  somebody 
else  paid  the  tolls. 

She  handed  back  the  earphones  and  looked  at 
him,  embarrassed. 

"If  one  of  those  conversations  ever  gets  mixed  up 
with  a  network  program,  your  Crossley  will  go  up  ten 
points,"  Pete  said,  grinning. 

"Might  be  a  good  idea,  then,"  Helen  rejoined. 
"Pete,  you've  been  wonderful  help  all  the  way.  I'm 
almost  sorry  it's  over." 

"We'll  go  out  again.  How  long  you  going  to  be 
in  New  York?" 
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"A  couple  of  weeks,  anyway.  Long  enough  to  catch 
my  breath,  I  hope." 

"Well,  I'll  see  you.  But  if  you'd  just  marry  that 
guy  and  get  him  off  my  neck  before  the  next  trip, 
I'd  appreciate  it." 

She  laughed  gaily.  "Oh,  you  want  him  on  my 
neck,  do  you?" 

Pete  Reynolds  gathered  together  his  equipment, 
whistling  to  himself.  He  had  plenty  of  time  to  catch 
the  Berkshire  Express  and  reach  New  York  at  5:50. 
Flo  probably  would  meet  him  at  the  station,  in  that 
green  silk  print  that  felt  so  good.  She'd  better,  by 
God,  after  he'd  been  gone  for  seven  weeks. 
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The  temperature  was  ninety-two,  and  the  humid- 
ity eighty-nine,  on  the  Fifth  of  July  when  Helen 
returned  from  her  tour.  Her  train  from  Malton 
arrived  at  9:50  in  the  morning,  but  McKenna  could 
not  meet  her.  He  was  having  trouble. 

July  is  a  crucial  month  in  radio.  Programs  sched- 
uled to  start  in  late  September  or  early  October  are 
built,  sponsors  won  over  to  new  ideas,  talent  con- 
tracted, scripts  purchased,  newspaper  and  allied  adver- 
tising and  promotional  campaigns  charted. 

Already  burdened  with  Helen's  program,  the 
Sweetspot  newscasts  and  the  innumerable  details  of  a 
great  advertising  agency's  radio  activity,  McKenna 
also  faced  a  major  crisis.  Kismet,  Fortescue  and  Cum- 
mings'  heaviest  spender,  refused  to  accept  any  pro- 
posal for  a  winter  radio  entertainment.  Everyone  ex- 
cept McKenna  insisted  on  a  variety  show  originating 
in  Hollywood. 

Fortescue  and  Cummings  had  no  office  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  McKenna  resisted  any  such  estab- 
lishment. He  had  difficulty  enough  keeping  his 
fingers  on  scripts  that  were  written,  produced,  and 
broadcast  in  New  York,  and  on  Helen  Dreesen,  who 
wrote  no  script  at  all.  Yet  he  could  not  ignore  Kis- 
met's preference,  especially  since  he  knew  Carson  and 
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Hovcy  were  baiting  Charles  Seltzer  with  a  Hollywood 
production  directed  by  Bert  Cooper,  and  starring 
Frances  Flory. 

By  embarrassing  coincidence,  this  idea  was  a  pack- 
age-goods property  of  Richard  Forrest  and  Nat  Gold- 
man, and  these  two  talent  agents  had  been  heckling 
McKenna  for  several  weeks.  McKenna  had  surren- 
dered the  writing  and  rehearsing  of  Big  Tidings  to 
Tom  Sibley,  although  he  still  directed  it  during 
broadcasts.  Nat  Goldman  attended  every  rehearsal  to 
be  sure  that  Frances  Flory  was  not  subordinated.  After 
Frances  had  been  written  out  of  the  Mississippi 
sketch,  Bert  Cooper  made  a  deal  with  Richard  For- 
rest, Inc.,  whereby  Flory  became  a  Forrest  star,  with 
Cooper  on  the  payroll  as  her  personal  representative. 
The  power  of  Forrest,  Inc.,  was  sufficient  to  enforce 
the  exact  terms  of  Frances  Flory's  contract  with  For- 
tescue  and  Cummings. 

McKenna  knew  that  he  ought  to  force  a  show- 
down with  Goldman,  but  he  postponed  it  from  week 
to  week.  At  Sibley's  first  rehearsal  Goldman  had  pro- 
tested against  cuts  in  the  script  that  eliminated  Fran- 
ces' best  speeches.  When  Sibley  ignored  him,  Gold- 
man cudgeled  his  way  into  McKenna's  office.  After  a 
searing  description  of  Flory's  lack  of  talent,  McKenna 
was  about  to  throw  Goldman  out,  when  the  talent 
agent  burned  him. 

"Listen,  Jimmy,"  he  said,  "be  careful  what  you 
do  to  our  little  girl  Frances.  Don't  forget  she  was 
Dreesen's  gal,  and  she's  done  an  even  better  job  on 
Charlie  Seltzer." 
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McKenna  was  aware  that  young  Seltzer  was  sleep- 
ing with  Frances  as  often  as  she'd  let  him  (it  was 
night-club  gossip),  but  the  revelation  concerning 
Reinhold  Dreesen  disorganized  him.  His  mind 
jumped  back  to  the  evening  in  the  Restaurant  Ara- 
besque when  she  had  polished  him  with  her  emery 
technique.  The  old  mistrust  recurred  anew,  the  sus- 
picion that  began  with  Tony  the  Shine  and  ended 
in  the  office  of  Carson  and  Hovey.  Pieces  were  be- 
ginning to  fit  together. 

Now  McKenna  awaited  the  whole  truth  before 
he  forced  a  showdown.  Eventually,  he  knew,  he  could 
take  the  Hollywood  issue  directly  to  Boreas  Seltzer, 
confident  that  Charlie  would  not  argue  with  the  Old 
Man.  This  Sunday  punch  would  keep  until  the  July 
business  rush  ended. 

McKenna  also  was  worried  by  the  petty  but  urgent 
necessity  of  entertaining  Herman  Wilcox'  daughters. 
The  two  little  girls  were  planning  a  vacation  in  the 
city,  and  Wilcox  expected  him  to  show  them  around. 
They  would  arrive  at  the  worst  possible  moment. 

These  problems  had  ganged  on  him  at  a  time 
when  all  his  reserve  energy  belonged  to  the  Ajax 
account. 

The  campaign  on  Helen,  now  at  the  end  of  the 
second  month,  was  paying  off.  America's  women  had 
made  a  game  of  guessing  where  she  would  turn  up 
next.  The  magazine  New  Yorker  sketched  her  aboard 
a  garbage  scow  heading  out  to  sea,  immaculately 
garbed  in  a  linen  suit,  talking  into  her  microphone 
amid  the  city's  refuse.  Sometimes  she  had  been  gay 
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and  lighthearted,  prating  of  fashions.  Again  she  had 
struck  at  injustices. 

He  telephoned  her  briefly,  learned  she  was  broad- 
casting that  day  from  her  own  home  on  the  problems 
of  house  cleaning  after  a  long  absence,  and  resumed 
his  work.  At  noon  he  had  lunch  sent  in,  and  at  two 
o'clock  picked  up  Helen's  broadcast  on  his  office 
radio. 

He  was  startled  to  hear  her  say:  "It's  too  hot  to 
work  today,  and  so  I'm  doing  just  what  you  are,  tak- 
ing it  easy."  For  fifteen  minutes  she  described  how 
chores  had  accumulated  at  home,  but  that  instead 
of  attacking  them,  she  was  sitting  in  her  library  "with 
practically  nothing  on  at  all,  sipping  a  lemonade." 

"Oh,  my  God,"  McKenna  groaned.  "Oh,  God  in 
Heaven!" 

Thirty  minutes  later  she  hurried  into  his  office, 
and  he  went  to  her,  his  hands  outstretched,  with  the 
words,  "Don't  tell  me;  let  me  guess.  But  first,  how  are 
you,  anyway,  and  how  does  it  feel  to  be  a  star?" 

"It's  good  to  see  you,"  she  responded,  holding  his 
hands  tightly.  "But  I'm  in  a  jam." 

"I  know  it,"  he  said,  leading  her  to  a  cool  leather 
chair  and  returning  to  his  desk,  "and  so  am  I.  I've 
got  to  think  of  a  synonym  for  depilatory." 

"Really,  Jimmy,  this  is  serious." 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied  more  nonchalantly  than 
he  felt,  "I  heard  you  on  my  little  radio.  Better  give 
me  the  bad  news." 

"I  was  scarcely  off  the  air  before  Mrs.  Hamilton 
telephoned  from  Continental.  She  objected  to  my 
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saying  I  was  sitting  behind  closed  blinds  in  halter 
and  shorts." 

"I  can  understand  that,"  McKenna  answered 
tersely. 

"I  thought  it  was  pretty  good.  After  all,  every 
woman  in  America  is  suffering  from  the  heat.  The 
fact  that  I'm  doing  the  same  thing  while  talking  to 
them  brought  me  onto  common  ground  with  my 
listeners.  But  Mrs.  Hamilton  said  if  I  had  such  bad 
taste  once,  I'd  have  it  again,  and  in  defense  of  the 
network's  morals,  I've  got  to  submit  a  complete  script 
twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  every  broadcast." 

McKenna's  head  snapped  back.  Such  an  order 
would  be  ruinous.  Helen's  technique  depended  on 
the  unrehearsed  recording  of  human  emotions. 

"She's  not  the  boss,  honey,"  he  said,  and  called 
out  the  door,  "Irene,  get  me  Mr.  Laddie  at—" 

"Won't  do,"  Helen  interrupted.  "Mrs.  Ham  has 
already  talked  to  Laddie.  He  backs  her  up." 

"Get  me  Laddie  at  Continental,"  he  repeated  to 
Irene,  and  Helen  relaxed.  He  seemed  to  know  what 
he  was  doing. 

"Laddie,"  he  began  without  preliminaries,  "Mc- 
Kenna at  Fortescue  and  Cummings.  What's  this  I  hear 
about  Mrs.  Hamilton  chiseling  in  on  Helen  Dreesen's 
program?" 

Tensely  Helen  listened,  but  at  first  there  was  little 
to  hear.  Laddie  did  all  the  talking.  Occasionally 
McKenna  attempted  to  interrupt,  but  accomplished 
nothing.  Finally  Laddie's  vibrant  buzzing  ended. 
Helen  drew  a  deep  breath. 
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"You  realize,  of  course,"  McKenna  said  then,  "that 
we  can  move  this  show  over  to  Mutual  if  you  insist  on 
such  a  stupid  policy." 

The  receiver  vibrated  violently  again.  Helen  could 
almost  distinguish  Laddie's  words. 

McKenna  cut  him  off. 

"Of  course  your  policy  is  stupid.  You're  just  break- 
ing the  show,  that's  all.  I  admit  the  reference  this 
afternoon  probably  was  bad  taste,  but  we'll  guard 
against  that.  After  all,  there's  no  rule  against  saying 
a  girl  is  dressed  in  halter  and  shorts." 

Again  he  waited  a  long  time,  patiently.  Occa- 
sionally he  looked  at  Helen  and  smiled. 

"Well,"  he  said  finally,  raising  his  voice  infinitesi- 
mally,  "you  can't  make  a  rule  at  two-thirty  and  expect 
us  to  follow  it  at  two  o'clock.  We're  not  mind  readers, 
Laddie,  we're  just  advertising  men  who  buy  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  time  on  your  network,  and  we're  not  going 
to  submit  any  script  twenty-four  hours  in  advance. 
That's  final." 

Helen  nodded,  and  McKenna  winked  broadly. 
He  motioned  for  her  to  step  behind  his  chair  and 
put  her  ear  down  close  to  the  telephone. 

Quickly  she  obeyed,  welcoming  the  opportunity 
to  hear  both  arguments  in  this  battle  of  wits.  He 
tipped  the  telephone  so  that,  by  pressing  her  ear  close 
to  his,  she  could  eavesdrop.  Immediately  he  took 
advantage  of  the  contact,  rubbing  his  cheek  against 
hers. 

"If  you're  going  to  insist,"  McKenna  went  on,  "we 
won't  argue  about  it.  You  realize,  though,  that  you 
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are  denying  us  the  use  of  time  we've  bought  for 
tomorrow,  which  leaves  us  free  to  make  other  arrange- 
ments." 

"How  do  you  figure  that?"  Helen  heard  clearly. 
"We  haven't  released  you." 

"Of  course  you  have.  You've  ruled  we  must  sub- 
mit a  script  twenty-four  hours  in  advance  of  broadcast 
or  we  can't  go  on.  You  notified  us  at—"  he  looked  at 
his  wrist  watch— "at  ten  minutes  to  three  today.  How 
the  hell  can  we  submit  a  script  for  tomorrow  when 
only  twenty-three  hours  and  ten  minutes  from  now 
Helen  Dreesen  goes  back  on  the  air?  Answer  that, 
will  you?" 

"Well,"  Laddie  fumbled,  "we'll  make  allowance 
for  tomorrow.  Send  us  the  script  in  the  morning." 

"Morning,  hell.  You've  made  a  rule,  now  stick  to 
it.  Ajax  is  off  the  Continental  Network,  and  if  you 
want  to  sue  us,  go  ahead.  I  can  get  a  nice  fifteen-min- 
ute spot  on  Mutual  at  one  o'clock,  and  I'm  going 
after  it.  Good-bye." 

He  hung  up  quickly. 

"Jimmy,"  Helen  gasped,  "what  have  you  done?" 
"He'll  call  back." 
As  he  spoke,  the  telephone  rang. 
"See?"  he  said,  and  their  heads  bent  together  once 
more. 

"McKenna  speaking." 

"This  is  Laddie  again.  Listen—" 

"Laddie,  I'm  very  busy  and  I'd  appreciate  not 
being  disturbed.  I've  got  a  show  to  set  on  a  new  net- 
work tomorrow,  you  know." 
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The  argument  began  again,  but  this  time  Mc- 
Kenna  was  master. 

"I  don't  want  to  hear  that,"  he  said.  "You  network 
men  make  me  sore.  We're  trying  to  sell  automobiles, 
and  if  we  are  offensive,  we'll  lose  customers.  If  Helen 
tli inks  halter  and  shorts  are  okay,  they're  okay  by  me. 
I'm  sticking  with  her." 

"Well,"  Laddie  said,  all  conciliation  now,  "I'm 
willing  to  let  bygones  be  bygones." 

"That's  easy  to  say,  Laddie,  but  I'm  not  through 
with  you,  yet.  Your  pious  censors  hopped  on  our 
Seligman  script  this  morning  and  said  we  can't  use 
the  word  depilatory  in  a  commercial.  Do  you  realize 
that  show  goes  on  the  air  at  five  o'clock?  You  get  busy 
now  and  find  me  a  synonym.  I'll  stay  right  on  the 
line  until  I  get  it." 

"Now  let's  not  get  angry,  Mr.  McKenna— " 

"Angry,  hell,"  McKenna  rushed  on.  "Why  did  you 
cut  out  the  word  depilatory}" 

"Well,"  Laddie  stalled,  "I  don't  think  it's  good 
advertising." 

"Just  who  do  you  think  you  are  to  tell  us  what's 
good  advertising?  If  you  fellows  would  spend  a  little 
more  time  trying  to  help  us  out,  and  less  running  our 
business,  you  wouldn't  have  so  many  phone  calls  like 
this  one." 

"To  get  back—" 

"Back,  hell.  I'm  waiting  for  a  synonym  for 
depilatory.  Just  what's  wrong  with  the  word,  anyway? 
On  mature  judgment  don't  you  think  we  can  leave 
it  in?" 
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"Well-" 

"Thanks,"  McKenna  said  quickly.  "Put  it  in  writ- 
ing, will  you?  And  while  I'm  about  it  I  might  add, 
put  it  in  words  somebody  can  understand.  The  last 
set  of  rules  you  sent  over  were  so  ambiguous  I'll  bet 
you  don't  know  yourself  just  what  you  were  trying  to 
say." 

Contagious,  friendly  laughter  began  to  ripple 
now,  and  Helen  Dreesen  returned  to  her  chair. 

"You  know,  Laddie,"  McKenna  concluded,  "what 
we  really  need  is  a  referee.  You  could  submit  your 
squawks  and  we  would  have  thirty  days  to  reply,  like 
the  lawyers.  Good  day." 

Gently  he  put  the  telephone  back  in  its  cradle. 
"I've  waited  six  months  to  say  that,"  he  glowed  to 
Helen.  "Score  one  for  the  agencies." 

Helen  made  no  attempt  to  hide  her  admiration. 

"Jimmy,"  she  said,  "you're  grand!" 

"Thanks.  I  appreciate  that.  But  you  might  be  a 
little  more  effusive.  Now  Irene— she'd  have  said  I  was 
wonderful." 

"And  what  would  you  have  done?" 

"I'd  have  kissed  you  for  it." 

"Then  it's  a  good  thing  I  didn't,"  she  countered 
quickly.  "If  you  give  such  rewards  to  Irene,  does  she 
say  often  that  you're— wonderful?" 

He  rocked  back  and  forth,  studying  her. 

"The  way  you  picked  that  up,  I'd  say— if  it  were 
anyone  but  you— that  you  were  jealous." 

"I  don't  think  I  am." 

r'No,"  he  sighed.  "I'm  afraid  not.  But  Helen—" 
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"Yes?"  To  avoid  his  eyes,  she  lifted  a  cigarette 
carefully  from  the  pack  in  her  purse. 
"I  wish  you  were,"  he  said. 

Irene  entered  as  Helen  departed,  and  dropped  a 
i  note  from  Cornelius  Conroy  on  McKenna's  desk. 

"This  is  worse  than  the  Wilcox  kids,"  she  said. 
"You're  in  a  libel  jam  with  Sweetspot." 
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There  were  times  when  Cornelius  Conroy, 
harassed  by  the  thousand  problems  of  selling  petro- 
leum products,  wondered  whether  he  had  erred  in 
judgment.  If  he  had  known  that  in  six  weeks  so  many 
distractions  could  be  forced  upon  him  by  a  simple 
newscasting  program,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken it. 

But  he  could  not  withdraw  now.  He  had  sold  the 
idea  to  a  conservative  management,  and  it  was  taking- 
hold.  Sweetspot  oil  and  gasoline,  particularly  the  pre- 
mium high-test  gasoline,  was  selling  proportionately 
eleven  percent  better  in  the  areas  reached  by  the 
twenty-five  stations  that  carried  Sweetspot  News,  than 
the  rest  of  the  nation.  And  the  campaign  on  Squirt, 
which  kills  flies  and  mosquitoes,  had  shown  astound- 
ing results.  Total  sales  of  Squirt  in  the  radio  broad- 
cast area  were  105  percent  higher. 

But  Cornelius  Conroy  was  not  happy.  First  there 
was  that  unfortunate  incident  in  West  Darby,  Penn- 
sylvania. For  years  the  Oakley  Manufacturing  com- 
pany had  consumed  two  thousand  barrels  of  Sweet- 
spot oil  a  day.  The  first  week  of  the  news  broadcasts 
a  mysterious  explosion  wrecked  the  army  tank  divi- 
sion of  the  Oakley  Manufacturing  company,  and  the 
Telepress  news  report  hinted  at  sabotage.  The  F.B.I. 
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denied  any  subversive  activity,  and  John  Oakley  can- 
celled his  Sweetspot  Oil  contract. 

And  there  was  that  headache  in  Carolina.  A  Sweet- 
spot  broadcast  broke  the  story  of  scandal  in  the  career 
of  a  state  senator.  Result:  a  new  state  law  which 
placed  a  mounting  tax  on  filling  stations  as  chain 
stores.  Sweetspot  had  been  forced  to  transfer  the 
ownership  of  every  superstation  it  operated.  All  the 
newspapers  carried  the  story  about  the  senator,  too; 
but  Sweetspot's  broadcast  was  first. 

Almost  simultaneously  there  was  a  quirk  in  Massa- 
chusetts. All  through  New  England  one  Saturday  the 
commercials  coaxed  motorists  to  fill  up  with  Sweet- 
spot and  drive  Sunday  to  the  Rainy  River  Flower 
Show.  Rainy  River  was  swamped  with  thousands  of 
visitors,  but  the  flower  show  had  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

Things  like  that  were  trouble  for  Cornelius  Con- 
roy.  They  all  found  their  way  to  his  desk.  Now,  here 
was  a  libel  threat.  Conroy  had  worried  over  this  pos- 
sibility from  the  beginning,  but  he  had  been  assured 
that  Telepress  would  not  deal  in  personalities.  That 
safeguard  had  been  maintained  rigidly,  yet  here  was 
a  legal  difficulty,  just  the  same.  No  one  was  to  blame. 

Conroy  picked  up  the  letter  and  read  it.  Fine  legal 
phrases,  carefully  polite,  but  threatening.  "Our  atten- 
tion has  been  called,  etc.  ...  to  your  broadcast  at 
six  p.m.,  June  27  .  .  .  We  are  instructed  to  inform 
you  that  Mrs.  Kaliowischy  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
the  wife  of  .  .  .  Suffered  acute  mental  anguish 
through  the  wide  dissemination  .   .   .  demand  an 
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immediate  retraction  .  .  .  But  this  alone  will  not 
.  .  .  unless  we  hear  from  you  within  five  days  ..." 

Next  he  read  the  dossier  that  explained  the  inci- 
dent. He  was  absorbed  in  it  when  James  McKenna 
entered  and  sat  down  quietly  in  a  battered  chair  fac- 
ing Conroy's  desk. 

"Greetings,  Connie." 

"Be  with  you  in  a  moment,  I'm  examining  your 
alibi."  He  read  on,  finally  looked  up  and  said,  "All 
right,  let's  have  it." 

"Sorry  it's  taken  so  long,"  McKenna  began,  "but 
I  had  to  get  the  facts."  He  explained  that  Mrs.  Kalio- 
wischy  was  thirty-seven  years  old,  her  first  name 
Emma.  She  was  married  to  one  George  Kaliowischy, 
aged  forty-five.  There  were  no  children.  Three 
months  previously  she  had  abandoned  her  husband, 
and  returned  to  her  native  Fortunatus,  Ohio.  George 
visited  her,  begged  her  to  return.  On  June  27th  a  man 
named  George  Kaliowischy  was  killed  with  an  ax 
in  Fortunatus.  His  wife,  named  Emma,  aged  thirty- 
seven,  childless,  was  arrested.  They  were  an  estranged 
couple.  Telepress  carried  the  story  only  in  Ohio, 
because  its  policy  was  to  ignore  crime,  but  it  could 
not  overlook  this;  Cleveland  and  Columbus  papers 
had  headlined  it.  The  Telepress  dispatch,  however, 
said  nothing  at  all  about  the  Kaliowischys  having  re- 
sided in  Taluria.  The  Sweetspot  news  editor  in  Talu- 
ria,  remembering  the  Kaliowischys  in  his  own  town, 
wrote  into  his  copy  that  "Mrs.  Kaliowischy,  formerly 
of  Taluria,  was  under  arrest,  accused  of  killing  her 
husband  with  an  ax." 
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"You  wouldn't  think,"  McKenna  said,  "that  there 
could  be  two  George  Kaliowischys,  aged  forty-five, 
with  wives  named  Emma,  aged  thirty-seven  and  child- 
less, both  estranged  from  their  husbands,  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  each  other.  But  apparently  there 
are." 

"So  it  would  seem." 

"It's  a  tough  one,  and  there's  something  fishy.  The 
dame  won't  settle.  Some  awfully  smart  lawyer  has 
gotten  hold  of  her,  and  is  threatening  to  take  this 
case  to  a  jury.  Big  oil  company  slanders  innocent 
woman,  you  know.  It  can't  miss." 

"My  Lord,  Jimmy,"  Conroy  exclaimed,  leaping  to 
his  feet,  "that  can't  happen.  We've  been  fighting  for 
fifty  years  to  get  the  oil  business  out  of  the  dirt.  We're 
so  ethical  it  hurts." 

"We've  fixed  up  a  retraction  to  be  used  tonight  in 
Taluria,  but  I  don't  think  it  will  do  any  good.  The 
guy  behind  this,  whoever  he  is,  is  smart." 

"Good  God,  this  is  terrible!  The  board  will  kill 
me." 

James  McKenna  joined  Conroy  at  the  window. 

"Let's  not  get  excited,"  he  advised.  "Telepress  has 
lawyers  who  specialize  in  cases  like  this.  They  say 
they've  gotten  out  of  worse  jams." 

"But  they're  not  liable." 

"They  want  to  keep  your  business,  though,  so 
they're  moving  in." 

"What  do  they  propose?" 

"They  have  an  investigator  en  route  to  Taluria 
now.  If  he  can  prove  some  lawyer  flushed  her  up  just 
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to  get  a  good  fee,  he  can  threaten  the  lawyer  with  a 
bar  association  investigation.  We'll  have  a  report  in 
a  week  or  ten  days." 
"And  meanwhile?" 
"Pass  the  matter  on  to  your  legal  staff.  Let  them 
write  a  noncommital  letter  pointing  out  that  a  retrac- 
tion has  been  made  and  the  matter  is  under  inves- 
tigation." 

Conroy  returned  to  his  desk.  He  admitted  that  the 
dealer  meetings  were  enthusiastic,  and  that  operators 
of  filling  stations  were  more  courteous,  neater,  and 
more  energetic  since  the  radio  program  started.  "If 
this  libel  can  be  hushed  up,"  Conroy  concluded,  "I 
don't  see  why  we  can't  extend  this  program  to  sixty- 
five  stations.  I'm  making  up  a  list  now." 

"That's  swell." 

"Oh,  one  more  thing.  I  was  reading  in  the  paper 
the  other  night  that  television  is  ready  for  commercial 
sponsorship.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tele- 
vision?" 

"Sure,"  McKenna  lied  blandly. 

"It  would  be  good  prestige  to  have  a  television 
news  show,  even  if  there  are  only  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  television  receivers  in  New  York.  We'd  like 
to  jump  in  and  get  ahead  of  our  competitors." 

"All  right,"  McKenna  agreed.  "One  of  my  script 
writers,  Tom  Sibley,  has  been  studying  radio  produc- 
tion with  emphasis  on  television.  He  probably  can  put 
on  a  show  next  week  if  you  like." 

"Sure,"  Conroy  said.  "Let's  do  three  or  four  and 
see  what  they'll  cost." 
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He  walked  to  the  door  with  his  visitor,  and  asked 
politely  about  Helen  Dreesen's  show. 

"She's  broadcasting  from  New  York  a  few  more 
days,"  McKenna  informed  him.  "She's  sure  selling 
automobiles,  but  a  week  isn't  very  long  to  rest  after 
what  she's  been  through." 

"It's  a  hell  of  a  program,"  Conroy  complimented 
him.  "I  listen  to  it  myself." 

McKenna  left  happily,  almost  bumping  into  John 
Timothy  Chadwicke,  who  was  crossing  the  anteroom 
to  Conroy 's  office. 

"I  wonder,"  Chadwicke  said  drily,  glancing  at  the 
bleak  furnishings  that  surrounded  Cornelius  Conroy, 
"why  you  don't  have  this  place  renovated.  A  man  of 
your  business  stature  needs  tools  to  work  with,  and 
a  well-appointed  office  is  an  important  tool." 

The  office  of  Cornelius  Conroy  was  penuriously 
furnished,  with  the  outmoded  trappings  of  a  frugal 
board  chairman  in  the  old  days  when  oil  executives 
were  rough  and  tough,  and  not  gentlemen.  Old  blinds 
sagged  at  the  two  windows.  The  rug  was  patched 
under  Conroy's  chair.  Advertising  posters  cluttered 
the  walls,  and  on  a  massive,  ugly  table  scores  of  oil 
test  tubes,  and  row  after  row  of  cans  and  bottles 
revealed  the  ramifications  of  the  petroleum  industry. 
Here  was  not  just  gasoline  and  oil,  but  mosquito 
spray,  suntan  lotion,  perfume,  synthetic  rubber  prod- 
ucts, cross  sections  of  automobile  tires,  liniment,  hair 
restorer,  shampoo,  grease,  cosmetics,  cleaning  fluid, 
floor  wax,  auto  polish,  canvas  preservative,  saddle 
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soap,  shoeblacking,  hair  dye.  The  labels,  printed  in 
many  languages,  evidenced  a  vast  distribution  from 
Malaya  to  Oquawka,  Illinois. 

Conroy  rose  to  greet  his  guest,  then  sat,  after 
lighting  a  cigarette,  on  the  edge  of  his  desk.  "I  sort 
of  like  all  this.  Nothing  fancy,  but  it  gives  me  strength 
to  think  that  the  old  man  had  this  office,  and  this  fur- 
niture, and  even  this  rug." 

"Times  have  changed,  Conroy.  I'm  going  to  sug- 
gest to  the  board  that  they  give  you  decent  quarters." 

"Oh,  please  don't,"  Conroy  said  hastily. 

The  lawyer  shrugged. 

"All  right.  I'll  save  it  until  you  reach  a  vice-presi- 
dency. How's  everything?" 

As  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors,  Chadwicke 
was  entitled  to  the  truth.  They  discussed  the  loss  of 
their  Burma  basin,  the  development  of  new  resources 
in  Venezuela,  finally  the  increase  in  domestic  sales 
through  radio  promotion. 

"Then  you're  satisfied  with  your  newscasting?" 

"Definitely.  It's  even  better  than  I  anticipated." 

"I  had  a  letter  this  morning  from  a  client  in  Ohio 
who  says  you  are  having  trouble  down  there." 

Conroy  pressed  his  cigarette  firmly  into  an  ash 
tray. 

"Embarrassing,"  he  said,  "but  not  insurmount- 
able." 

"I'm  afraid,  as  I  was  in  the  beginning,  that  the 
news  we  are  getting  is  not  the  best  that  can  be 
obtained.  I'd  feel  safer  if  it  was  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
mature  news-gathering  concern." 
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Conroy  looked  sharply  at  his  visitor. 
"Global?" 

Chadwicke  nodded.  "You  have  only  five  weeks 
longer  to  operate  under  the  present  contract.  I  was 
told  this  morning  that  Global  definitely  has  decided 
to  go  into  radio  next  month.  You  can  see  the  advan- 
tage of  helping  them  get  started.  They  would  be  eter- 
nally grateful,  and  that's  important." 

"The  original  objection,  however,"  Conroy  said 
stubbornly,  "still  exists.  Telepress  has  everything 
sewed  up." 

"So  I'm  aware,  but  that  will  be  taken  care  of,  too. 
The  contractual  relations  of  Telepress  with  more 
than  four  hundred  radio  stations  appears  to  me  a  case 
of  restraint  of  trade." 

"If  Global's  own  clients  won't  buy  radio  news 
from  Global,"  Conroy  replied,  "I  can't  see  any  re- 
straint of  trade.  Telepress  has  a  better  product.  That's 
why  we  took  it,  frankly." 

"A  product  that  gets  you  into  a  libel  jam?" 

"That  could  happen  with  Global,  too.  Besides, 
this  wasn't  Telepress's  fault.  Our  own  editor  at  Talu- 
ria  made  the  mistake." 

"Then  the  whole  job  should  be  turned  over  to 
Global.  It  would  save  money,  and  we  would  have 
absolutely  no  liability." 

Conroy  shook  his  head.  "It's  a  sound  idea,  but  I'm 
against  swapping  horses  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
just  on  general  principles,  especially  when  we  are 
about  to  go  into  television." 

"Global  could  do  television." 
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Tensely  Conroy  lit  another  cigarette.  "But  I  don't 
like  to  swap  horses,"  he  reiterated  stubbornly.  "It's 
bad  business." 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  dictating  to  you, 
Conroy,"  Chadwicke  said,  rising.  "As  a  director  I  am 
naturally  anxious.  I  thought  it  was  only  fair  to  dis- 
cuss it  with  you  before  it  reaches  the  board." 
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RADIO  CITY 


On  the  first  morning  of  his  adventure  in  tele- 
vision, Tom  Sibley  was  on  the  job  in  Continental's 
newsroom  at  nine  o'clock,  although  his  ten  minutes 
of  televised  news  was  not  scheduled  until  6:45  p.m. 

For  a  week  he  had  laid  his  plans.  Maps  of  all  pos- 
sible theaters  of  action  in  the  war  zone  were  ready 
for  whatever  news  the  day  might  unfold.  The  216 
properties  needed  to  illustrate  the  feature  portion  of 
the  show  and  the  commercial  demonstration  were  on 
hand,  for  even  the  commercial  announcement,  usu- 
ally phrased  in  the  advertising  agency,  must  be  panto- 
mimed for  the  new  radio  art.  The  master  of  cere- 
monies was  outfitted  with  a  blue  dress  shirt  and  col- 
lar, since  white  photographs  grey,  and  blue  emerges 
as  white,  in  television. 

By  ten  o'clock  Sibley's  technical  crew  was  assem- 
bled: an  artist  to  draw  cartoons  and  animations;  a 
photographer  to  make  headlines  on  Leica  slides;  a 
paste  boy  from  Fortescue  and  Cummings  to  mount 
posters;  a  stenographer  to  mimeograph  the  completed 
script.  Only  one  news  story  had  developed  that  was 
likely  to  be  unchanged  before  evening. 

"We'll  have  to  do  it  in  sections,"  Sibley  said,  set- 
ting his  craftsmen  to  work  on  the  first  sequence. 

By  noon  he  was  biting  his  fingernails,  and  two 
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stories  were  written.  At  two  o'clock  the  major  news 
of  the  day,  a  naval  battle,  was  clarifying,  and  an  artist 
began  to  animate  a  marine  map  which  probably 
would  require  changes. 

Smoking  Kismet  after  Kismet,  Tom  Sibley  wrote 
his  script  against  time.  He  did  not  even  read  it  com- 
pletely, for  the  stenographer  took  it  from  his  type- 
writer page  by  page  and  rushed  it  to  the  mimeograph. 
Sibley  did  not  take  time  even  to  eat  a  sandwich  as 
he  worked. 

At  four  o'clock  he  arose  wearily,  said  "To  hell 
with  it,"  and  rushed  to  the  third  floor  where,  hidden 
behind  the  night  watchmen's  locker  room,  Continen- 
tal had  set  up  its  $700,000  television  studio.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  remained  to  rehearse  the  show.  This 
was  insufficient,  since  actors  memorize  their  lines  for 
television,  make  up  in  copper-red  paint,  don  artificial 
eyelashes. 

For  an  hour  Tom  Sibley  coached  his  actors,  burn- 
ing from  the  105-degree  heat  generated  by  the  Birds- 
eye  lights,  until  he  almost  wished  Mr.  Birdseye  had 
stuck  to  frosted  foods.  Three  cameras  picked  up  Sib- 
ley's handiwork;  but  Sibley  could  only  guess  what 
the  camera  saw. 

Not  until  half  past  five  did  he  scramble  upstairs 
to  the  control  room. 

"All  right  you  boys  down  on  the  floor,"  he  called, 
"let's  try  the  whole  thing  again."  This  time  he 
watched,  fascinated,  as  the  sum  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion and  the  news  of  the  day  took  form.  Before  him 
were  three  facsimiles  of  a  television  screen,  exactly 
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alike  except  that  over  each  was  a  colored  light.  White 
indicated  a  camera  in  action;  red,  a  camera  trained 
on  the  action  but  from  another  angle;  green,  a  camera 
focused  on  a  scene  in  preparation.  His  master  of  cere- 
monies, who  down  below  looked  incongruous  in  his 
blue  starched  shirt,  was  properly  white  and  orderly 
in  the  television  frame. 

"Camera  two,"  the  engineer  said.  Dialogue  over 
which  Tom  Sibley  had  labored  caught  fire  from  the 
changing  details  of  an  animated  map,  became  intense 
and  vital.  In  two  and  a  half  minutes  the  war  that  day 
was  spread  out  in  voice  and  pictures  with  an  excite- 
ment only  motion  can  actuate. 

"Camera  three."  A  headline  appeared  in  the 
panel. 

"Camera  one." 

Slowly  the  scene  panned  in  with  a  horizontal 
sweep  to  a  beautiful  girl  with  fuzzy  hair. 

"Joe,  drop  a  shadow  behind  that  blizzardhead." 
The  fuzzy  hair  became  blond  and  beautiful. 

"Pretty  girls,"  said  Tom  Sibley  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, "are  always  good,  even  when  they're  preview- 
ing fall  fashions."  And  at  his  side  the  engineer 
growled,  "Next  time,  chum,  ask  them  to  send  you  a 
brunette.  These  blondes  photograph  bad." 

"Camera  three."  Another  headline. 

"Camera  one."  The  news  of  the  day  began  again. 
Actors  stumbled  over  their  dialogue.  The  captain  of 
a  ship  sunk  in  a  North  Atlantic  convoy  muffed  his 
words  and  looked  aside  instead  of  into  the  camera. 

"Look  at  me,  look  at  me,"  Sibley  begged. 
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"Where  are  you,  sir?"  the  captain  asked,  for  Tom 
Sibley,  in  his  control  room,  was  invisible. 

"I'm  in  the  camera,  captain." 

The  all-important  commercial  announcement  was 
carefully  rehearsed.  Before  the  camera  now  was  the 
actual  cylinder  of  an  automobile,  and  a  scientist  from 
the  Sweetspot  laboratory  pointed  out  by  an  actual 
experiment  what  happens  to  a  cylinder  sludged  with 
ordinary  combustibles;  and  conversely,  what  occurs 
when  that  combustible  is  high-test  Sweetspot. 

"What  a  commercial!"  Sibley  exulted,  "seeing  is 
believing." 

The  engineer  replied,  "Suppose  every  oil  company 
put  on  the  same  act.  Who  the  hell  would  the  public 
believe?" 

But  Tom  Sibley  was  not  listening.  He  was  looking 
far  ahead  into  a  day  when  television  would  train  its 
cameras  from  the  marquee  of  the  Center  Theatre 
onto  a  street  alive  with  the  flags  of  many  nations  and 
people  of  all  nations  come  to  the  opening  of  the  Cen- 
ter Theatre's  attraction  for  that  week.  Sixth  avenue, 
rechristened  Pan-American  Way,  would  be  the  style 
center  of  the  world.  The  best  of  that  fashion  would 
be  exhibited  from  week  to  week  in  the  Center  The- 
atre, complete  from  mannequins  in  girdles  to  manne- 
quins in  furs;  mannequins  who  danced  and  disrobed; 
mannequins  who  posed  and  donned  exotic  gowns  and 
capes. 

"Suit  you,  Sibley?"  the  engineer  asked. 
"What?  What?  Yes.  It's  good,"  Tom  Sibley  said, 
still  on  Pan-American  Way.  "It's  great." 
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"It'll  do,"  the  engineer  said,  his  eyes  on  the  tele- 
vision frame. 

"It's  swell,"  James  McKenna  said,  emerging  from 
an  audition  room.  "I  had  no  idea  you  could  do  so 
much  with  a  commercial." 

"It's  hard  on  the  eyes,"  Sibley  answered,  "but  you 
should  be  down  in  the  studio.  It's  hotter  than  the 
blazes  of  hell.  Did  you  see  the  sweat  pour  from  our 
beautiful  model's  neck  when  she  took  off  that  mink 
wrap?" 

"Let's  have  a  drink,  and  talk,"  McKenna  said. 
"You've  done  a  remarkable  job,  Tom." 

"Thanks,  Jimmy.  I'll  never  forget  you  gave  me  my 
chance.  And  did  you  say  a  drink?" 

They  went  around  the  corner  to  the  Radio  City 
Bar  and  Grill,  a  hole-in-the-wall  saloon  on  Sixth  ave- 
nue that  had  refused  to  come  down  when  Radio  City 
was  in  the  making,  forcing  the  proud  buildings  to 
detour  around  it.  James  McKenna  drank  beer,  while 
Sibley  threw  three  quick  ones  into  a  stomach  empty 
since  breakfast. 

"I  haven't  had  dinner  yet,"  he  said. 

"How  about  a  Swiss  on  rye?"  McKenna  invited. 
"You  can  get  it  here." 

"After  the  world's  premiere  of  Sweetspot  Tele- 
vision News  you  offer  its  creator  a  sandwich,"  Sibley 
sighed.  "Well,  that's  radio.  If  I  were  in  a  decent 
business,  the  least  I'd  get  would  be  champagne." 

"On  top  of  that  two-bit  Bourbon?" 

"I  can  take  it.  If  television  comes  in,  companion- 
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able  drinking  is  doomed.  Waiter,  a  champagne  cock- 
tail, and  the  gentleman  with  me  pays." 

"Sure,"  McKenna  said,  still  on  his  first  beer,  "but 
I'm  not  taking  you  home  to  bed." 

"My  best  ideas  come  to  me  when  I'm  tight,"  Sib- 
ley said.  "I  have  a  plan  to  pave  the  street  out  front 
with  gold,  my  friend. " 

"Suppose  you  think  up  a  good  Big  Tidings  script 
for  next  week.  I'm  stumped." 

Sibley  aimed  his  foot  at  the  bar  rail  and  missed. 

"Whoops,"  he  said.  "I've  got  a  good  idea." 

"If  it  is,  I'll  stand  another  round  of  champagne." 

"I've  asked  you  before  to  let  me  take  over  Big 
Tidings  completely,  so  you  wouldn't  even  have  to 
come  in  on  Fridays.  After  tonight,  I  know  I  can,  if 
you'll  assign  Irene  to  help  me.  Great  girl,  Irene." 

"Another  champagne  cocktail,  and  another  beer," 
McKenna  said.  "Can  you  handle  the  television  show 
and  Big  Tidings  too?" 

"And  the  Center  Theatre,  my  friend.  Don't  forget 
the  Center  Theatre." 

"I'd  like  to  see  you  take  Big  Tidings,  Tom,  be- 
cause I  won't  be  here  a  week  from  Friday.  I  have  to 
go  out  to  Lakeshore  for  an  Ajax  sales  meeting.  How 
much  is  my  new  director  going  to  cost?" 

"A  measly  two  hundred  and  fifty  bucks.  I'm  coolie 
labor  because  I  like  you.  Any  other  problems  you 
want  solved?" 

McKenna  reached  for  his  second  beer.  He  was 
genial  and  sleepy. 

"Put  your  idea  department  to  work  on  this  one," 
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he  suggested.  "I  want  to  get  Helen  Dreesen's  picture 
on  the  cover  of  Pulse.  I  want  them  to  say  she's  the 
greatest  personality  of  the  year.  How  can  I  do  it?" 
"Easy,"  Sibley  said,  "easy." 

"That's  what  I  thought,"  McKenna  said,  "until  I 
tried  it.  They  make  up  their  own  minds  over  there." 

"That's  just  it.  One  more  champagne  and  the 
secret's  yours.  I  can't  produce  my  best  ideas  on  less 
than  three  champagnes." 

McKenna  signalled  the  astounded  barkeep.  "Don't 
bother  with  the  bitters,"  he  said,  "just  bring  out  the 
bottle." 

Well  fortified,  Sibley  now  had  both  feet  on  the 
bar  rail. 

"Look,"  he  said  solemnly.  "What  impresses  them 
over  at  Pulse}" 
"Themselves." 
"Yes,  but  why?" 

"You  tell  me,  you're  the  one  who's  had  cham- 
pagne." 

Sibley  held  up  his  glass.  "Where  do  the  bubbles 
come  from?" 

"Look,  Tom,"  McKenna  said,  "we  were  talking 
about  Pulse." 

"Sure  we  were,"  Sibley  grinned,  "and  I  asked 
where  the  bubbles  come  from?" 

"There  are  no  bubbles  there,"  said  the  barman. 

Sibley  surveyed  him  with  alcoholic  disdain,  "My 
question  was  rhetorical.  Don't  interrupt  me!  Why 
are  there  bubbles  where  none  were  before?  Because 
something  pushed  them  up  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
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glass.  You  don't  know  what  pushed  them  up.  I  don't 
know  what  pushed  them  up.  But  they're  there.  See?" 

McKenna  looked.  "Yes,  I  see." 

"Same  with  an  idea.  It's  a  bubble.  You  like 
bubbles?" 

"Yes,"  McKenna  admitted  speculatively. 
"Of  course  you  do.  Everybody  likes  bubbles. 
They're  impressive,  aren't  they?" 
"Yes." 

"That's  the  secret  of  Pulse.  It's  impressive.  Cham- 
pagne is  vinegar  with  bubbles.  People  who  read  Pulse 
don't  taste  the  vinegar.  They  are  fascinated  by  the 
bubbles." 

"All  right,"  McKenna  agreed  dubiously. 

"So  you  put  Helen  Dreesen  in  a  bubble,  and  they 
drink,  and  pretty  soon  she's  bubbling  up  onto  the 
cover  of  Pulse.  Easy." 

He  looked  in  the  bottle  for  more  bubbles,  but 
found  none. 

"I  thought  I  ordered  champagne,"  he  said.  "This 
Bourbon  tastes  terrible.  But  I'll  tell  you  what,  Jimmy 
my  friend.  You  have  to  get  to  Pulse  from  inside.  Bore 
from  within." 

"How?"  McKenna  wanted  to  capitalize  on  his 
champagne  before  the  investment  passed  out. 

"Take  one  of  their  research  girls  to  lunch.  Get 
her  to  sell  herself  on  Helen  Dreesen.  She  goes  back 
and  gets  her  boss  excited  about  this  wonderful  radio 
star,  and  he  goes  to  his  boss,  and  by  the  time  they  hold 
an  editorial  conference  she's  a  discovery.  But  they've 
got  to  discover  her  themselves.  You  can't  do  it  for 
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them.  You've  got  to  get  them  looking  for  significance. 
Let  them  hunt  under  logs,  and  behind  hedges,  and  in 
tons  of  clippings.  And  what  comes  out?  Bubbles." 

"Yeah,"  McKenna  said,  "but  who's  going  to  drink 
the  bubbles?" 

Sibley  felt  cautiously  in  his  pocket,  and  extracted 
a  battered  notebook. 

"I  got  a  couple  numbers  right  here.  For  another 
bottle  I'll  show  you  how  it's  done." 

"You  mean  that  for  a  quart  of  champagne  you'll 
get  Helen  Dreesen's  picture  on  the  cover  of  Pulse}" 

"Exactly.  I  would  suggest  a  quart  of  Cordon 
Rouge  '29." 

"How  long  will  it  be  before  the  picture  appears?" 
"Oh,  two  or  three  weeks." 

"Okay,"  McKenna  said.  "There's  a  liquor  store 
down  the  street.  If  you  can  walk  that  far  it's  a  deal." 

"Sir  and  chum,"  Tom  Sibley  replied  with  great 
dignity,  "I  will  be  glad  to  oblige,  if  I  can  just  get 
my  damned  feet  off  this  rail.  Ah,  there  we  are.  Now 
for  a  bottle  of  bubbles,  and  two  nickels  for  a  couple 
of  phone  calls.  I'll  show  you  then,  just  how  it's  done." 
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The  telephone  rang. 

"McKenna  speaking."  He  recognized  Rupert 
Cummings'  voice,  and  held  the  receiver  away  from 
his  ear,  saying  nothing  further. 

Cummings  always  shouted,  and  he  hated  inter- 
ruptions. 

After  a  moment  McKenna  said,  "I'll  look  it  up," 
and  slammed  the  phone  into  its  cradle. 

"Well,  that's  the  best  yet,"  he  complained  to 
Irene,  who  had  been  taking  dictation.  "Cummings 
wants  the  transcription  of  a  commercial  in  which  we 
had  the  sound  of  a  moth  eating  wool.  Did  we  ever 
have  anything  like  that?" 

"Yeah,"  Irene  informed  him.  "That  was  a  gag  on 
Little  Mother.  Rex  will  have  it,  he  wrote  it.  I'll  take 
care  of  it." 

"No,  I'll  do  it.  Let's  get  this  one  off  our  minds 
right  now." 

He  dialed  interoffice.  "Rex,  this  is  McKenna.  I'm 
hunting  a  moth  eating  wool.  Do  we  have  one?  Cum- 
mings is  about  to  lose  his  afternoon's  golf  over  it- 
Call  him,  will  you?" 

He  lit  a  cigarette,  held  his  hands  over  his  eyes  a 
moment,  then  asked,  "Where  were  we?" 

"Memorandum  to  Cornelius  Conroy— the  special 
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events  department  has  the  right  to  cancel  any  sched- 
uled broadcast  at  any  time." 

"God,  I  can't  even  think.  Between  the  Sweetspot 
libel  suit,  Helen's  new  trip,  Tom  starting  television, 
and  Herman  Wilcox'  daughters  in  town,  I'm  in  a  hell 
of  a  mess.  I'll  probably  have  to  take  those  kids  to 
dinner  tonight." 

"Yeah,"  Irene  added,  "and  don't  forget  you 
haven't  come  to  blows  with  Kismet,  either." 

McKenna  sighed,  and  resumed  his  dictating.  "I 
would  advise  against  making  any  protest  because  the 
midday  Sweetspot  News  was  dropped  from  five  Con- 
tinental Network  stations  on  July  26th.  Since  radio 
licenses  are  granted  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  on  the  sole  consideration  of  what  is  best 
for  the  general  public,  the  networks  must  give  right 
of  way  to  congressmen's  speeches." 

"That's  a  laugh,"  Irene  interjected. 

"All  right,"  McKenna  agreed,  "but  somebody 
might  subpoena  our  files  some  day.  Paragraph." 

The  telephone  rang  again.  McKenna  closed  his 
eyes  until  the  jangle  subsided. 

"McKenna  speaking,"  he  said.  "Oh,  hello  Mr. 
Laddie— Gee,  I  don't  know.  The  way  this  program  is 
set  up  each  local  station  must  edit  the  news.  It  would 
change  the  whole  concept  to  edit  for  all  your  stations 
here  in  New  York— That's  right— Suppose  we  have 
lunch  over  it  next  Tuesday.  I'm  trying  to  get  away 
to  Lakeshore  tomorrow  for  the  rest  of  this  week." 

Wearily  he  hung  up.  "Laddie  says  orders  have 
been  issued  for  the  press  department  to  handle  Sweet- 
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spot  for  all  five  Continental-owned  stations.  That 
would  save  one  salary  in  each  town,  and  they're  going 
through  another  of  those  firing  sprees." 

"Where  does  that  leave  you?"  Irene  asked. 

"I  don't  know.  We'll  have  to  talk  them  out  of  it. 
Where  were  we  on  the  dictation?" 

"Paragraph,"  Irene  answered,  after  consulting  her 
notes. 

"Yes,  paragraph.  In  this  case  a  discussion  of  gov- 
ernment policy  could  logically  be  interpreted  as  more 
important  than  any  commercial  program.  Paragraph- 
How's  that  sound?" 

"Muddy." 

"Well,  it'll  have  to  do.  Paragraph— Since  you  re- 
ceive a  refund  of  station  time,  the  network's  obliga- 
tion is  fulfilled.  I  would  like  to  emphasize,  also, 
that—" 

Telephone. 

"Damn  it  anyway,"  McKenna  exploded.  "Get  a 
softer  bell  put  on  that  phone,  Irene— McKenna  speak- 
ing." 

He  listened  tensely,  said  finally:  "The  answer  is 
no.  We  don't  have  the  Glen  Miller  show.  We  have 
a  competitor,  Kismet  cigarettes,  and  I  can't  ask  an- 
other agency  for  any  more  tickets.  Let  'em  attend  our 
own  show.  And  don't  ask  me  again  this  month." 

He  hung  up  on  his  caller. 

"Who  was  that?"  Irene  asked  anxiously. 

"Jim  Naismith.  He's  got  more  visiting  firemen. 
Tickets,  tickets,  tickets.  Who  the  hell  do  they  think 
I  am,  Broadway  Sam?  We  ought  to  get  rid  of  this 
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nuisance  by  putting  a  relief  tax  on  broadcast  tickets. 
Remind  me  to  suggest  it  to  the  Treasury  depart- 
ment—Where were  we?" 

"I  would  like  to  emphasize  also  that—"  Irene  read. 

"Yes— that  the  press  department  is  extremely  jeal- 
ous of  any  news  show  over  which  it  does  not  have 
absolute  supervision.  If  we  squawk— correction— if  we 
protest  very  much  they  will  find  other  excuses  to  get 
us  off  the  air." 

He  thought  a  moment.  "I  guess  that's  it,"  he 
added.  "And  I  hate  to  write  that  down.  Nobody  can 
think  any  more  unless  he  sees  it  in  writing." 

The  telephone  jangled  again. 

"Oh,  damn  that  thing!"  he  exploded.  "Tell  'em 
I'm  out!" 

"It's  interoffice,  might  be  Fortescue,"  Irene 
soothed  him. 

"Hello,"  James  McKenna  barked.  "Oh,  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  .  .  .  No  I  really  haven't  seen  it.  Moths  don't 
eat  wool  in  my  department.  I  passed  it  on  to  Rex 
Agaard." 

He  hung  up. 

"Listen,  big  shot,"  Irene  cautioned,  "you  mustn't 
go  sassing  the  guy  who  signs  the  pay  checks." 

"He  had  it  coming,"  McKenna  retorted.  "It'll 
keep  him  off  my—" 

The  telephone  rang  again. 

"Won't  it  ever  stop?"  he  pleaded.  "Oh,  Mr.  Wil- 
cox, yes  indeed,  how  are  you  today?" 

He  settled  back  into  his  chair,  lit  a  cigarette,  and 
spoke  genially. 
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"Helen  has  gone  to  Iowa  to  address  the  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs.  It  ought  to  be  a  big  thing— I  ex- 
pect to  reach  Lakeshore  Thursday— Helen?— Well,  I 
don't  know  whether  she  could  make  it  or  not.  What 
could  she  possibly  broadcast  about  a  sales  meeting?— 
Well,  we'll  see.— Yes,  sir,  good— Oh  sure,  I'll  call  you 
when  I  get  there.  Are  your  children  still  visiting  you? 
—In  your  office  now?— Yes,  I'd  like  very  much  to  meet 
them— Radio  City?  Sure,  I'll  ask  my  secretary  to  take 
them  on  the  tour— I?  Well,  Mr.  Wilcox,  I'd  like  to, 
but— Is  that  so?  You  shouldn't  give  me  a  build-up  like 
that;  they'll  be  disap— Well,  if  you  insist,  I—" 

He  saw  Charles  Seltzer  stumble  into  a  chair  beside 
Irene,  who  nodded  to  him  and  withdrew. 

"—Oh,  I  see.  Well,  in  that  case  I'll  do  it.  See  you 
in  ten  minutes." 

Before  the  receiver  was  down  Charles  Seltzer 
spoke.  "Jimmy,  you've  got  to  help  me."  McKenna 
braced  himself  and  gave  the  Kismet  heir  his  entire 
attention. 

"Of  course,  Charlie.  What's  on  your  mind?" 
"It's  Dad,  he's-" 

McKenna  trembled.  He  had  never  trembled  be- 
fore that  he  could  remember.  Charles  Seltzer's  face 
was  grey,  his  eyes  were  red. 

"What's  the  trouble,  Charlie?" 

"The  Old  Man  just  collapsed  in  his  office.  They've 
taken  him  to  the  hospital.  He  wouldn't  let  me  go 
along." 

"Apoplexy?" 

"Yes,  he  was  all  right  this  morning,  and  then  he 
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found  out  about  the  brewery.  He  went  up  in  the  air, 
threw  papers  around,  cried,  and  finally  collapsed 
unconscious." 

"That's  terrible.  Where  is  he  now?" 

"Presbyterian  hospital." 

"Want  me  to  take  you  up  there?" 

"No,  I— I'd  better  not.  He— he'd  better  not  even 
see  me  for  a  while." 

"What  happened  to  the  brewery?" 

"We're  busted." 

"Busted!  Why  I  thought  it  was  going  swell." 

"It  was.  I  don't  know.  Suddenly  everything's 
busted.  The  sales  manager  got  sore  at  the  brewmaster. 
They  had  a  terrible  row,  and  the  brewmaster  threat- 
ened to  resign.  We've  put  his  picture  in  all  the  ads, 
we  can't  let  him  quit.  He  said  it  was  him  or  Jack 
Nordhoff,  and  Nordhoff  s  got  a  contract.  I  had  to  buy 
Nordhoff's  contract— he's  no  good  anyway.  I  wrote 
him  a  check.  The  check's  no  good.  Nordhoff  screamed 
for  the  law,  then  went  to  dad.  The  Old  Man  looked 
at  the  books,  and  that  started  him  off.  I  don't  know 
what  to  do." 

"Who's  this  Nordhoff?"  McKenna  asked. 

"I  hired  him  as  sales  manager.  Mr.  Chadwicke 
drew  up  the  contract.  Anyway,  things  have  gone  from 
bad  to  worse.  The  beer  is  swell,  but  lately  we  can't 
sell  it." 

"And  your  father  didn't  know  all  this?" 
"I  wanted  to  surprise  him.  I  wanted  to  get  every- 
thing going  and  then  tell  him." 

McKenna  paced  up  and  down  the  office. 
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"Any  trial  balance  looks  bad  when  you're  putting 
an  industry  on  its  feet,"  he  said  thoughtfully. 

"That's  what  I  tried  to  tell  dad,  but  he  wouldn't 
listen.  All  he  could  see  was  that  red  ink." 

"I  think  you'd  better  go  up  to  the  hospital," 
McKenna  suggested.  "Don't  try  to  see  him.  When  he 
regains  consciousness  he'd  like  to  know  you're  stand- 
ing by.  I've  got  to  go  out  for  an  hour,  then  I'll  be 
back.  Call  me  from  the  hospital." 

"Thanks,  Jimmy,"  Charlie  Seltzer  said.  "I  don't 
know  how—" 

Irene  reappeared.  "Mr.  Chadwicke  wants  to  talk 
to  Mr.  Seltzer  on  the  phone." 

Shakily  Charlie  answered. 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  right.  I'm  going  up  there  now. 
Oh,  would  you  drive  me,  please?  I'll  meet  you  on 
the  street." 
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The  daughters  of  Herman  Yellowstone  Wilcox 
were  slender  and  well  scrubbed. 

"This,"  their  father  said,  covering  with  his  hand 
the  shoulder  of  a  lithe  nine-year-old,  "is  Patricia.  She 
was  named  by  her  mother,  but  the  red  hair  she  came 
honestly  by."  He  laughed  as  does  a  man  who  has  tried 
a  joke  often  enough  to  know  its  merit.  "And  this," 
putting  his  arm  around  a  gangly  girl  whose  body  was 
just  beginning  to  bud,  is  Marjorie.  She  looks  like  her 
mother." 

"But  she  says,"  said  Marjorie  brightly,  "that  I'm 
stubborn,  like  you."  Her  eyes,  mischievous  and  strong, 
pulled  James  McKenna. 

"Is  this  your  first  visit  to  New  York?"  he  asked. 

Patricia  started  to  answer,  but  the  father  took 
command. 

"I  think  you  children  had  better  be  off.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna is  a  busy  man." 

"As  busy  as  you,  daddy?"  Patricia  piped. 

"Well,  perhaps  not  as  busy  as  daddy,  but  very 
busy." 

"Have  you  any  children?"  Marjorie  kept  watching 
McKenna,  her  eyes  large. 

"I'm  not  married.  You'll  like  Radio  City.  Shall 
we  go?" 
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Wilcox  took  McKenna  aside  momentarily,  and 
whispered  to  him.  "When  you  get  through,  tell  them 
I  have  to  go  to  Lakeshore  on  the  Century  this  after- 
noon and  they're  going  to  Maine  with  their  aunt.  I 
haven't  the  heart  to  cut  short  their  visit  myself." 

McKenna  nodded,  hiding  his  anger.  It  was  imposi- 
tion enough  to  crowd  a  tour  of  Radio  City  into  his 
day  when  he  was  up  to  his  jowls  in  work,  without 
dumping  a  dirty  job  like  this  on  him. 

And  they  were  nice  kids,  he  conceded  as  he  led 
them  to  the  elevator.  Adolescent  one,  Marjorie;  red- 
haired  one,  Patricia.  They  were  dressed  alike,  in  sim- 
ple blue  dresses  with  white  bolero  jackets,  white  half 
socks,  patent-leather  pumps  with  grosgrain  ribbon 
bows,  broad-brimmed  blue  straw  hats  with  streamers. 
From  their  patent-leather  pocketbooks  bulged  white 
gloves. 

"Oh,"  Patricia  squealed  as  the  elevator  dropped 
rapidly.  She  held  her  stomach  and  the  other  passen- 
gers smiled. 

"Sh-h,"  warned  her  sister. 

Crossing  the  plaza,  Marjorie  took  McKenna's  arm 
and  tried  to  match  his  stride.  She  smiled  up  at  him 
and  he  pressed  his  elbow  firmly  against  her  fingers. 

"This  way,"  he  directed.  "Ever  ride  on  an  esca- 
lator?" 

"Escalator?"  Patricia,  skipping  ahead  of  them,  was 
puzzled. 

"Sure,  silly.  You  know,  moving  stairway." 
"Oh."  Patricia  copied  her  sister,  and  put  on  her 
gloves. 
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"Watch  your  step."  Patricia  took  McKenna's  hand, 
so  Marjorie  strode  aboard  boldly,  and  made  a  point 
of  not  holding  the  arm  rail  as  they  descended. 

"This  is  fun,"  Patricia  cried. 

McKenna  led  them  through  a  heavy  swinging  door 
to  join  the  11:30  tour  which  was  just  ready  to  leave. 

"Now  listen  to  the  guide  in  the  white  cap,"  Mc- 
Kenna said.  "He'll  tell  you  all  about  it." 

"Who  are  all  these  people?"  Marjorie  asked,  pay- 
ing attention  to  McKenna  with  a  woman's  instinctive 
ability  to  make  a  man  feel  important. 

"Tourists,"  he  answered. 

Their  companions  on  the  tour  were  a  middle-aged 
couple,  two  girls  who  looked  like  stenographers,  and 
three  men,  none  of  whom  knew  the  others  and  were 
in  the  first  skirmishes  of  acquaintance. 

Radio  City,  the  spieler  said,  pointing  to  an  illu- 
minated photomural  of  the  entire  development  which 
had  been  set  into  a  pillar,  is,  as  you  can  see,  a  group 
of  fourteen  buildings  abutting  a  plaza.  Note  particu- 
larly how  the  high  buildings  are  offset  by  smaller  ones, 
so  that  each  gets  a  maximum  of  light.  This  develop- 
ment, begun  on— 

McKenna  fidgeted  as  the  description  continued. 
He  should  be  back  in  the  office  with  a  tight  hand  on 
the  Kismet  business,  keeping  Boreas  Seltzer's  vice- 
presidents  from  rushing  in  now  that  the  Old  Man 
was  knocked  out.  Frank  Carson  wouldn't  waste  any 
time.  And  it  was  mighty  queer  about  that  brewery. 

He  tried  to  concentrate  on  Charles'  explanation, 
but  the  face  and  voice  of  Herman  Wilcox  kept  intrud- 
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ing.  McKenna  had  done  a  lot  of  dirty  jobs  for  adver- 
tisers in  his  time,  but  this  topped  them  all.  Wilcox 
was  supposed  to  be  the  big  strong  man,  yet  he  didn't 
have  courage  to  face  his  own  daughters.  And  now 
Wilcox  had  decided  to  go  out  to  Lakeshore  to  the 
dealer  meeting.  The  reason  McKenna  had  planned 
to  go  was  that  Wilcox  wasn't  going  to  be  there.  Now 
Wilcox  was  rushing  out,  after  requesting  McKenna 
to  notify  Helen  to  be  there,  too. 

Like  quick  flashes  he  recalled  several  scenes  be- 
tween Helen  and  the  Ajax  boss:  the  way  he  had  held 
her  hand  when  the  contract  was  signed,  the  way  he 
had  appraised  her  figure  at  lunch  as  will  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  evaluate  a  well-hung  chassis,  the  way 
he  had  begun  to  call  her  "my  dear."  Surely,  McKenna 
thought,  almost  gasping,  the  old  guy  wasn't  going 
after  her? 

"Aren't  we  going  with  them?"  Marjorie  prodded 
him. 

"I'm  sorry,  Marjorie."  He  rushed  the  girls  down 
the  corridor  to  catch  up.  "I  was  thinking  about  some- 
thing else.  I  won't  again." 

An  escalator  took  them  into  the  lobby  of  the  Pulse 
building. 

Those  shops  we  passed  down  below  are  part  of 
two  miles  of  retail  shopping  district,  all  underground, 
which  we  have  in  Radio  City.  It's  a  ladies'  paradise. 
He  waited  for  his  laugh  like  a  comedian. 

And  this  is  the  Pulse  building,  named  for  the 
famous  magazine  that  occupies  a  large  share  of  the 
space.  The  three  large  wooden  figures,  sculptured  by 
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Carl  Milles,  are  symbolical.  The  bird  on  top  of  the 
largest  figure  sings  on  the  hour  from  a  recording  made 
of  the  song  of  a  Mexican  nightingale.  Milles  was 
inspired  for  this  work  by  a  quotation  from  Goethe, 
'Where  there  is  music,  pause  and  listen;  evil  people 
have  no  song.' 

McKenna  stooped,  and  picked  up  a  glove. 

"Is  this  yours,  Patricia?"  he  asked,  handing  it  to 
her  at  the  entrance  to  the  French  building. 

"It's  too  hot  for  gloves,"  the  red-haired  girl  said. 
"Carry  them  for  me,  will  you  please?" 

Marjorie  remained  by  his  side. 

The  picturesque  is  gone  from  here  since  the  war 
cost  the  French  building  its  fourteen  best  tenants. 
It  was  considered  fitting  to  leave  the  lobby  bare  and 
empty,  a  symbol.  We  shall  go  on  to  the  subbasement. 

Patricia  was  excited  now.  McKenna  and  Marjorie 
took  the  younger  child's  hand  as  they  stepped  from  an 
elevator  onto  an  underground  roadway  lined  with 
trucks. 

"Where's  the  furnace?"  Patricia  inquired. 

"None  of  these  buildings  has  a  furnace,"  the  guide 
replied,  casting  a  look  at  the  mute  adults  as  though 
to  suggest  they  might  co-operate  by  asking  important 
questions,  too.  "The  buildings  are  all  heated  by  steam. 
We  buy  a  thousand  dollars  worth  of  steam  a  day,  and 
run  it  through  pipes  into  radiators  in  all  the  offices." 

"These  trucks,"  Marjorie  wanted  to  know,  "do 
they  go  far  underground?" 

"No,  just  two  blocks.  They  wanted  to  keep  the 
plaza  uncongested.  Ugly  trucks  backed  up  in  front  of 
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buildings  would  spoil  the  beautiful  dream  picture.  So 
they  go  underground." 

They  took  an  elevator,  emerged  in  the  lobby  of 
the  Italian  building,  admired  the  stonework  and 
moved  through  the  International  Esplanade,  where 
pillars  shafted  with  Aegean  marble  and  Pittsburgh 
chromium  held  the  ceiling  aloft.  Another  elevator 
led  to  a  garden. 

This  roof  garden,  one  of  seven,  is  in  the  formal 
Italian  manner.  A  tour  of  all  the  gardens  can  be  ar- 
ranged at  an  additional  charge  of  forty  cents. 

'Are  these  gardens  used  for  anything,  besides  just 
trapping  tourists?"  a  man  asked.  It  was  the  first  word 
any  of  the  adults  had  spoken. 

"Many  offices  look  down  on  these  lower  roof  tops," 
the  guide  said.  "Gardens  look  beautiful  from  above, 
an  inducement  to  quiet  contemplation  in  a  busy 
world." 

Now  I  am  going  to  take  you  down  a  typical  cor- 
ridor, so  you  can  see  the  signs  on  the  doors. 

McKenna  almost  bumped  into  Patricia,  as  again 
they  entered  an  elevator  and  descended  to  the  main 
lobby.  He  wondered  how  he  had  come  into  possession 
of  her  hat,  her  gloves,  her  pocketbook.  Marjorie  was 
still  at  his  side.  They  were  getting  to  be  friends. 

The  murals  here  are  the  work  of  Jose  Maria  Sert, 
and  depict  the  past,  present  and  future.  Mr.  Sert  ex- 
plains that  the  unity  of  art  and  labor  are  the  hope  of 
future  civilizations  and  that  

"I  wish  he'd  just  let  us  look  at  them,"  Marjorie 
said. 
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"You  can  understand  just  as  much  by  looking, 
can't  you?"  McKenna  encouraged  her.  "What  do  you 
suppose  that  one  means?" 

"I've  studied  art,"  Marjorie  said  proudly.  "The 
shackles  are  being  taken  off  the  slaves.  That  means  the 
slaves  are  being  set  free.  In  the  other  picture  the  same 
people  are  weighted  down  carrying  guns  and  tanks 
and  airplanes.  That  means  that  men  may  be  indi- 
vidually free,  but  we  are  all  slaves  to  war." 

"That's  fine,"  McKenna  complimented  her.  "I 
never  could  figure  that  out." 

They  were  delayed  momentarily  while  the  spieler 
stopped  to  read  newspaper  headlines  at  a  Union  News 
stand. 

"I  have  to  make  a  phone  call,"  McKenna  told 
Marjorie  during  the  interruption.  "You  stay  with  the 
guide  through  the  Music  Hall,  and  I'll  meet  you  at 
the  door  as  you  come  out." 

He  looked  up  the  number  of  Presbyterian  hospital 
and  dialed. 

"I'd  like  a  report  on  Mr.  Boreas  Seltzer?" 

"Condition  unchanged." 

McKenna  hurried  upstairs.  Now  nobody  would 
stop  Charlie  from  taking  the  winter  show  to  Holly- 
wood. Boreas  would  be  running  the  company  from  a 
hospital  bed,  and  one  of  those  vice-presidents  would 
listen  to  Frank  Carson's  arguments.  Fortescue  and 
Cummings  might  easily  lose  its  best  account. 

The  tour  was  crossing  Fifty-first  street. 

"Isn't  it  time  for  lunch?"  Patricia  greeted  him. 
"It's  almost  half  past  twelve." 
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"So  it  is,"  McKenna  said.  "How  much  farther, 
guide?" 

"One  more  stop,  the  observation  roof." 

Seventy  floors  above  the  street  the  guide  pointed 
out  the  contours  and  promontories  of  Manhattan,  and 
departed.  McKenna  took  his  charges  into  the  roof-top 
soda  fountain,  bought  them  double  chocolate  sundaes, 
and  then  when  he  could  postpone  the  ordeal  no 
longer,  told  them  that  their  New  York  holiday  had 
ended. 

He  watched  their  faces  project  their  thoughts  like 
motion  pictures,  and  cursed  himself. 

"But  Daddy  promised  us  a  whole  week  in  New 
York!"  said  Patricia.  "We've  saved  our  allowances 
all  summer,  and  we  haven't  even  been  shopping,  yet. 
We  never  have  any  fun  at  Aunt  Martha's." 

This  is  advertising,  he  thought. 

"Your  father  says  you  can  come  back  later,  per- 
haps during  the  Christmas  holidays.  We  could  go  to 
the  opera,  then.  Would  you  like  to  hear  an  opera?" 

Marjorie's  double  chocolate  sundae  was  un- 
touched. 

Patricia,  without  a  word,  took  from  him  her  hat, 
her  gloves,  her  pocketbook,  and  her  pamphlets.  Slowly 
Marjorie  put  on  her  hat  and,  rising,  moved  away  from 
McKenna  and  took  her  sister  by  the  hand. 

McKenna's  office  was  empty  when  he  returned.  On 
his  desk  was  a  note  Irene  had  left  before  she  went  to 
lunch. 

"Boreas  died  at  11:56.  Have  fun." 
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He  crushed  the  note,  threw  it  in  the  wastebasket. 

"Depends  on  what  you  call  fun,"  he  said  aloud, 
and  walked  to  stare  out  the  window  toward  the  Jersey 
shore,  where  a  Caribbean  tanker  was  backing  out  into 
the  stream.  He  watched  it  until  it  had  passed  Miss 
Liberty  and  had  pulled  its  stern  into  the  haze  that  sur- 
rounded Staten  Island. 
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Helen  was  met  at  the  Des  Moines  airport  by  a 
reception  committee  of  the  Iowa  Federation  of 
Women's  clubs,  and  whisked  in  a  beribboned  Ajax 
Phaeton  through  a  morning  round  of  group  meetings. 

She  visited  Younkers'  Tea  room,  the  basement  of 
the  Consistory  Temple,  the  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Roosevelt  High  School,  and  finally  was  escorted  down 
Grand  avenue  in  a  torrent  of  importance  to  Hoyt 
Sherman  Place  for  the  officers'  luncheon. 

It  was  her  first  experience  with  clubwomen.  Here- 
tofore she  had  concentrated  on  intimacies  rather  than 
panoramas,  afraid  to  test  her  skill  against  more  than 
a  few  persons  at  a  time.  Radio  had  swept  her  on  and 
on  until  now  she  had  reached  this  pinnacle  of  face-to- 
face  contact  with  two  thousand  women. 

She  was  particularly  receptive  to  the  ovation  she 
received  because  it  reflected  the  origins  of  James 
McKenna.  Obviously  these  people  were  not  of  Man- 
hattan's world,  and  she  examined  them  critically,  seek- 
ing explanation  for  McKenna's  remark  that  he  could 
be  happy  living  among  them  on  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

At  first  she  noticed  nothing  more  than  the  usual 
hunger  of  hundreds  of  women  to  shake  hands  with 
her,  to  look  into  her  eyes,  to  compliment  her.  The 
same  experiences  overtook  her  that  she  had  met  in 
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Dallas,  in  Sante  Fe,  in  Missoula.  But  up  to  the  hour  of 
her  broadcast,  she  had  not  uncovered  the  bedrock  of 
their  existence.  They  had  not  shown  her  how  to  be 
happy  on  thirty  dollars  a  week. 

Her  microphone  was  set  up  on  the  officers'  lunch- 
eon table,  so  that  165  club  executives  from  all  over  the 
state  could  hear  her.  Particularly  she  was  fascinated 
by  the  table's  centerpiece,  and  to  her  radio  audience 
she  described  in  detail  the  bowl  in  which  was  arranged 
the  produce  of  Iowa's  farms  instead  of  flowers.  The 
tallest  spikes  were  stalks  of  corn  in  tassel,  bordered 
by  dainty  sprays  of  seed  asparagus  and  broad  palms  of 
red-stemmed  rhubarb. 

As  she  spoke,  she  began  to  understand.  These 
people  had  taken  what  they  had,  and  from  it  created 
a  world  of  their  own.  They  were  not  dependent  on 
gardenias  from  New  York  for  their  tables,  nor  on  New 
York  attitudes  for  their  opinions.  These  women  re- 
spected her  because,  on  the  air,  she  had  helped  them 
to  think  for  themselves,  and  their  enthusiasm  was 
born  of  the  excitement  of  ideas.  They  listened  because 
she  spoke  for  them,  not  to  them. 

Excited,  she  spoke  of  the  Iowa  Federation's  work, 
with  emphasis  on  its  approach  to  its  own  problems. 
The  165  women  listened  in  sweltering  silence.  Not  a 
fan  was  lifted  lest  the  motion  distract  her  or  the  rustle 
be  audible  in  her  microphone. 

Here  were  women  who  reared  families,  toiled  at 
farm  and  household  duties,  kept  husbands  happy,  and 
yet  stole  time  somehow  from  the  fundamentals  of  ex- 
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istence  to  meet  and  think  and  open  the  windows  of 
their  homes  to  the  culture  of  the  world. 

But  more  important,  she  knew  now,  they  adapted 
their  discoveries,  and  substituted  the  available  for  the 
inaccessible. 

This  she  told  her  radio  audience,  animating  her 
discourse  with  her  own  elation,  showing  them  how 
these  people  had  extracted  beauty  from  their  farms, 
had  planted  trees  on  the  bare  plain,  had  found  con- 
tentment, security,  happiness,  respect,  charity,  toler- 
ance—a way  of  life. 

She  did  not  reveal  her  humility  that  they,  who  had 
so  much,  had  believed  in  her  and  accepted  her.  The 
emotion  frightened  her.  She  wanted  to  run.  But  she 
remained,  to  make  the  best  speech  of  her  life  to  that 
moment. 

And  when  her  stint  on  the  air  was  done,  she  struck 
out  forcefully  into  her  new  world,  abandoning  the 
address  she  had  prepared.  She  pointed  out  that  they 
had  proved  to  her  that  life  could  be  made  what  they 
desired. 

The  importance  was,  however,  she  continued,  that 
what  they  had  done  in  a  small  sphere  could,  if  unified 
and  organized,  influence  the  whole  world.  It  is  the 
men,  she  pointed  out,  who  create  the  isms  and  intoler- 
ance; women  who  create  the  homes,  women  who  estab- 
lish the  way  of  life.  And  if  the  world  is  to  become  a 
family,  women  must  make  it  one. 

To  prove  that  men  would  allow  their  women  to 
create  such  a  social  order,  Helen  described  an  inci- 
dent that  had  happened  to  her  recently  in  New  York's 
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Rainbow  Room,  when  she  was  dining  with  Marlin 
Atwater  and  her  husband.  During  the  evening  Marlin 
had  been  annoyed  because  a  man  at  another  table 
stared  at  her.  Finally  her  husband  arose  and  spoke  to 
the  offender,  who  insisted  on  addressing  Marlin. 

"In  his  apology,"  Helen  went  on,  "he  said  some- 
thing very  interesting,  which  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you. 
He  said:  'I  admit  I  have  been  admiring  your  beauty, 
Madame;  I  cannot  help  it.  I  apologize  for  annoying 
you,  not  for  admiring  you.  A  beautiful  woman  must 
expect  to  be  admired.  She  has  no  right  to  privacy. 
When  I  visit  a  garden  and  see  a  striking  rose,  I  stand 
before  it  and  admire  it.  My  host  is  flattered  that  I 
have  noticed  his  treasure.' 

"Then  he  went  on  to  say  this:  'A  beautiful  woman 
is  a  public  utility.  Every  time  you  walk  out  on  the 
street,  or  come  into  any  public  place,  you  must  expect 
to  be  admired.  You  do  not  belong  to  yourself,  nor  to 
this  gentleman  who  is  with  you,  and  you  must  not 
become  annoyed  by  admiration.'  " 

Helen's  audience  beamed. 

"So  you  see,"  she  concluded,  "we  have  a  weapon  to 
use  on  the  men  to  force  our  world  upon  them.  If  we 
want  a  better  world,  we  can  achieve  one." 

She  spoke  far  longer  than  she  had  intended,  and 
needed  a  police  escort  to  enable  her  to  reach  the  air- 
port in  time  to  catch  a  plane  for  Chicago.  Not  until 
she  was  riding  high  above  the  landscape  of  alternate 
green  and  yellow  fields  did  she  emerge  from  the  hyp- 
notic excitement  of  her  adventure. 

In  her  hand  she  discovered  a  copy  of  the  afternoon 
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Des  Moines  Tribune,  with  pictures  of  her  visit  on  the 
front  page.  In  her  lap  lay  a  telegram,  which  now  she 
remembered  receiving  after  her  address.  As  she  tore 
open  the  envelope  she  looked  down  at  fringes  of 
the  city  fading  away. 

"Thank  you,  Des  Moines,"  she  said. 

The  telegram  was  from  McKenna.  "ajax  dealer 

MEETING  TOMORROW  AT  LAKESHORE.  GO  THERE  FOR 
BROADCAST.  WILL  MEET  YOU  IN  MORNING.  BE  GOOD  TIME 
TO  GET  CONTRACT  RENEWAL  FROM  WILCOX.  LOVE." 

"Oh,  Jimmy,  Jimmy,"  she  wanted  to  shout,  "we're 
beginning  to  get  somewhere!" 
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Herman  Yellowstone  Wilcox  paced  the  brick  plat- 
form of  Lakeshore's  union  station,  and  frowned.  He 
looked  at  his  watch  and  unconsciously  wound  it.  He 
chewed  at  his  cigar  and  spat  across  the  tracks.  Now 
and  again  he  squinted  up  the  track  until  the  glisten- 
ing metal  ran  up  a  wall  of  darkness  into  the  night. 

"The  Chicago  train  is  late,"  he  growled  at  the 
baggage  master. 

"Yes,  she  is,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  the  baggage  master 
answered.  The  Chicago  train  always  was  late  reach- 
ing Lakeshore.  It  made  up  time  on  the  nonstop  run 
into  Cleveland.  The  train  was  not  concerned  with 
promptness  at  a  way  station  like  Lakeshore.  It  rolled 
into  Cleveland  Terminal,  and  Rochester,  and  New 
York  on  time  to  the  second.  They  counted,  but  Lake- 
shore  scarcely  was  worth  stopping  for  at  all. 

"It's  eleven  thirty-five  now." 

"Your  watch  is  correct,  sir,"  the  baggage  master 
said,  and  resumed  his  work. 

"Is  this  train  often  fifteen  minutes  late?" 
"Oftener  than  not." 

Wilcox  flung  away  his  cigar  and  stalked  to  his  car. 
But  he  did  not  enter.  A  flickering  yellow  light 
wobbled  unsteadily  around  a  bend,  cleaved  the  night, 
raced  with  shining  speed  up  the  steel  rails. 
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Thrusting  a  Pep-O-Mint  Lifesaver  into  his  mouth, 
he  strode  back  toward  the  track. 

"The  parlor  cars  will  be  about  here,  sir,"  said  the 
baggage  master. 

Wilcox  saw  first  an  elegant  foot  in  a  black  gabar- 
dine pump;  then  a  slender  ankle.  Then  a  concisely 
tailored  black  dress.  Then  merry  grey  eyes,  a  large- 
brimmed  hat.  Helen  Dreesen  stood  on  the  platform. 

Wilcox  launched  his  great  frame  toward  her, 
clutched  at  her  hands,  admired  her  from  head  to  toe. 

"Beautiful,"  he  expanded.  "Beautiful." 

She  smiled. 

"I  didn't  expect  you  to  meet  me  yourself,  Mr. 
Wilcox,"  she  said  in  her  professional  radio  voice.  "I 
just  telegraphed  because  I  couldn't  reserve  a  room  at 
your  hotel.  What's  up,  is  the  circus  in  town?" 

The  chauffeur  held  open  the  car  door,  his  eye- 
brows up  in  amazement.  Never  before  had  the  boss 
been  attentive  to  any  dame,  not  even  his  wife.  He 
closed  the  door,  and  listened  attentively  as  he  headed 
the  big  car  homeward. 

"No,  really,"  he  heard  her  protesting,  "I  want  to 
stay  at  the  hotel." 

"Nonsense,  my  dear,  nonsense,"  the  boss  said, 
fumbling.  "There's  an  air-conditioned  bedroom  ready 
for  you  up  at  the  house.  You  need  a  good  sleep.  Your 
broadcast  today  from  Des  Moines  was  wonderful.  I 
listen  to  'em  all,  every  day." 

"Do  you  really?  That's  sweet  of  you." 

"Yes,  I  had  a  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollar  radio 
installed  just  so  I  wouldn't  miss  you  while  I'm  home." 
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The  chauffeur  wasn't  sure,  but  he  thought  the  old 
boy  sneaked  his  hand  over  her  knee  on  that  one.  The 
rearview  mirror  should  be  set  at  a  better  angle;  he  was 
missing  half  the  fun.  He  slowed  the  great  machine 
down  to  a  dowager  glide,  and  waited. 

"Mr.  Wilcox,  you  have  the  biggest  hands  I  ever 
saw." 

The  chauffeur  smiled.  That  was  a  neat  one,  now. 
He  saw  her  pick  up  the  boss'  hand  and  hold  it  in  both 
her  own  for  a  moment,  then  drop  it. 

"We  had  a  fine  report  from  our  sales  manager  in 
Des  Moines  about  your  visit." 

His  big  hand  crossed  the  rearview  mirror  again. 

"We  had  a  good  time.  Your  salesman  out  there  was 
wonderfully  cooperative.  If  he  wasn't  a  married  man, 
I  could  fall  for  him,  I  think." 

The  hand  returned  past  the  mirror  again. 

The  chauffeur  chuckled  into  the  darkness.  Maybe 
he  could  do  a  little  work  on  that  himself.  Wilcox 
didn't  seem  to  have  the  market  cornered. 

"Now  about  tomorrow—" 

"Oh  yes,"  Helen  responded  quickly,  "I  meant  to 
ask  you.  I'll  have  to  get  ready." 

"We're  having  a  sales  meeting  here.  District  mana- 
gers in  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
I  want  every  manager  to  meet  you,  and  build  his  sales 
around  you.  I  thought  you  might  have  some  ideas." 

"I'll  be  glad  to  help.  What  do  you  suggest?" 

The  auto  builder  pondered  a  moment. 

"I'd  like  you  to  broadcast  tomorrow  from  our  sales 
meeting." 
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"Don't  you  think  that's  a  little  too  obvious,  Mr. 
Wilcox?" 

"Don't  call  me  Mr.  Wilcox,  Helen.  It  just  doesn't 
seem  right,  coming  from  you." 

The  chauffeur  slowed  down  again. 

"I've  found  that  I  can  concentrate  on  business  if 
I  call  associates  by  formal  names.  If  I  start  addressing 
you  as  Herman,  we'll  get  all  mixed  up." 

"You  like  me?" 

The  chauffeur  frowned.  Leading  with  his  chin. 
The  way  to  a  woman's  knee  is  through  her  ear,  and 
here  was  this  yokel  juggling  the  first  person  pronoun 
instead  of  the  second. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  like  or  dislike,"  Helen  con- 
tinued brightly,  "it's  a  question  of  attention.  It  is 
implied  that  we  like  people  whom  we  call  by  their 
first  names,  but  when  business  conferences  inject  the 
personal  element,  the  conversation  degenerates  into 
personal  experiences,  as  well.  I'd  never  say  to  you, 
'Mr.  Wilcox,  I  found  the  darlingest  hat  in  Chicago—'  " 

"You  never  found  that  hat  you're  wearing  in 
Chicago,"  Wilcox  cut  in,  "that's  straight  from  Paris." 

"You  see— that's  the  trouble.  I  think  of  you  as 
Herman,  and  immediately  my  mind  runs  to  hats." 

"I  could  buy  you  lots  of  hats,  Helen." 

The  car  jumped  forward  perceptibly,  so  that  Wil- 
cox had  to  touch  Helen  again  to  steady  himself. 

"You're  a  darling,"  Helen  said,  "but  you're 
already  buying  me  everything  I've  a  right  to  ask." 

The  car  almost  stopped.  Already  suspicious,  Helen 
knew  now  that  the  chauffeur  was  listening. 
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"Oh,"  Wilcox  expanded,  "that's  nothing.  That's 
company  money." 

"Well,  it  gives  a  girl  a  nice  feeling  to  be  earning 
her  way.  I  dislike  parasitic  women.  If  I'm  in  the  mood, 
I  might  give  myself  away— but  I  wouldn't  care  to  rent 
any  space." 

"Oh,  I  didn't  mean—" 

"Of  course  you  didn't,"  she  said  swiftly.  "I  appre- 
ciate your  admiration  and  generosity  immensely  be- 
cause—well, because  you've  never  tried  to  take  advan- 
tage of  me." 

The  big  hand  crossed  reluctantly  past  the  rear- 
view  mirror  again,  and  again  the  chauffeur  smiled. 
That  dame  kept  looking  up  front,  he  noticed.  Was  she 
making  a  play  for  him,  do  you  suppose?  He  straight- 
ened his  cap. 

Wilcox  said:  "When  a  district  manager  does  a  par- 
ticularly good  job,  I'm  liable  to  send  him  a  case  of 
Scotch.  You're  doing  a  wonderful  job,  and  I  was  just 
thinking  maybe  I  could  get  you  a  little  present." 

"I'd  much  rather  you  renewed  my  contract,  and 
the  agency  contract.  You  could  give  me  a  salary  in- 
crease, if  you  like." 

"Well-" 

"You  see,  in  the  radio  business  we  are  judged  by 
the  salary  we  make.  If  I'm  worth  something  to  you,  we 
should  get  together.  Several  commentators  get  more 
money  than  I  do,  although  their  Crossley  rating  isn't 
as  high.  Nevertheless  they  are  my  superiors  in  the  pro- 
fession, because  it's  the  pay-check  that  counts,  you 
see?" 
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"Well-" 

"Frankly,  I  think  I'm  worth  double  my  present 
salary,  and  I  hope  you'll  think  about  me  when  you 
are  renewing  Mr.  McKenna's  contract." 

The  car  was  skimming  down  an  avenue  lined  with 
fine  old  elm  trees  that  bordered  the  Wilcox  estate. 

"Suppose  we  talk  about  that  tomorrow,"  Wilcox 
said.  "I'm  new  to  this  radio  game,  and  you'll  have  to 
educate  me  slowly." 

"All  right.  Mr.  McKenna  will  be  here  tomorrow, 
and  we  can  talk  about  it  then." 

"Fine.  Meanwhile  let's  forget  all  about  business." 

"You  forget  I'm  on  the  air  tomorrow  " 

"Let  it  wait." 

The  car  crunched  on  a  white  gravel  drive  and 
raced  for  the  brightly  lit  portico  of  Herman  Wilcox' 
Georgian  mansion  which  showed  off  like  a  famous 
man's  tomb  on  the  hillside. 

"Your  house  is  lovely,"  she  said. 

"It's  prettier  in  daytime." 

"Those  flood  lights  are  very  imposing.  Doesn't  the 
light  keep  you  awake  nights?" 

"I  turn  it  off,"  Wilcox  said  gruffly.  "It's  just  on  for 
special  visitors— like  you." 

"Thanks,  Herman." 

"Helen—" 

"Here  we  are,  I  think,"  she  said. 

The  chauffeur  summarized  her  figure  as  she 
stepped  from  the  car.  He  launched  a  smile,  but  Helen 
was  ready  for  him. 
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"You  have  my  bag,"  she  said. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  was  on  the  porch.  She  kissed  Helen's 
cheek,  and  pushed  her  indoors.  At  the  moment  Mamie 
was  in  blue  lace,  and  was  playing  with  a  long  double 
strand  of  pearls,  but  her  eyes  were  those  of  a  woman 
who  knows  how  to  bake  cinnamon  rolls  and  pumpkin 
pies. 

"Come  in,  my  dear,"  Mamie  said,  "and  sit  down 
here  in  a  comfortable  chair.  Let  me  take  your  hat.  It's 
so  terribly  hot  out,  you  must  be  about  dead.  Can  I 
get  you  anything?  Some  ginger  ale?" 

Helen  thanked  her  with  a  weary  smile. 

"Nothing,  thank  you,"  she  said.  "I'm  awfully  sorry 
to  disturb  you  at  this  late  hour,  but  the  hotel  seems 
to  be  full  of  Mr.  Wilcox'  salesmen.  I  can't  get  roomed 
in  until  morning." 

Mamie  sat  beside  the  radio  star  on  a  chintz-covered 
sofa. 

"We  couldn't  think  of  your  going  to  a  hotel.  We 
have  so  much  room  here.  And  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you, 
anyway." 

The  auto  magnate  burst  in,  a  highball  in  each 
hand. 

"Now,  now,"  he  said,  "let's  not  have  any  female 
gab  session  starting  at  this  hour.  Why  is  it  that  women 
always  monopolize  each  other  when  they  get  together, 
and  ignore  us  men?" 

He  held  out  a  glass. 

"Helen,  drink  this.  It'll  do  you  good.  Mamie,  why 
don't  you  trot  along  to  bed?  Helen  and  I  have  busi- 
ness to  talk  over,  and  it  would  only  bore  you." 
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Mrs.  Wilcox  glanced  uncertainly,  then  arose. 

"All  right,  Herman,"  she  yielded.  "I  won't  disturb 
you.  But  don't  keep  this  young  lady  up  all  night." 

Helen  sipped  her  drink,  waiting.  Wilcox  jiggled 
his  glass,  chasing  the  ice  nervously  round  and  round. 

"About  tomorrow,"  he  suggested.  "You  don't  like 
the  idea  of  broadcasting  from  a  sales  meeting?" 

"The  women  who  listen  to  me  are  not  the  least 
bit  interested  in  what  makes  the  Ajax  wheels  go 
'round." 

"Suppose  you  tell  them  what  a  great  organization 
Ajax  is.  Take  them  inside  the  Ajax  factory,  if  you 
want,  onto  the  assembly  line." 

Helen  drank  deeply. 

"I'd  rather  not.  You  see— if  I  could  take  my  micro- 
phone into  the  home  of  one  of  your  workmen—" 
"Oh  hell,  you  can't  do  that." 

"If  I  could  show  how  your  workers  live,  what  their 
wives  think,  how  their  children  are  being  brought 
up-" 

"Oh  Lord,  no." 

"If  some  of  the  women  would  tell  me  how  they 
get  on  when  their  menfolks  are  laid  off  at  the  plant— 
what  subterfuges  they  use  to  charge  things  at  the 
grocery,  how  their  babies  get  warm  clothes  when  there 
is  no  work—" 

"Forget  it,"  Wilcox  shouted.  "It  was  all  a  mistake 
getting  you  down  here,  I  see  that." 

"No,  I  don't  think  it  was  a  mistake,  Mr.  Wilcox," 
she  said,  looking  straight  at  him.  "It  brings  you  in 
closer  touch  with  what  I'm  doing." 
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Wilcox,  a  frown  rutting  his  face,  lit  a  cigar. 

"Several  big  men  have  already  complained  about 
what  you're  doing.  I'm  beginning  to  understand  what 
they  meant." 

"I'm  just  trying  to  find  some  point  of  interest  that 
might  help  me  tomorrow,  that's  all,"  she  explained. 
"Something  personal." 

"Business  is  not  personal." 

"Well,  let's  sleep  on  it,"  she  suggested,  rising. 
"Jimmy  will  turn  up  something  in  the  morning.  He's 
a  bright  boy.  He'll  save  the  day." 

Wilcox  remained  in  his  comfortable  chair,  nursing 
his  drink. 

"You  seem  to  be  very  fond  of  this— Jimmy." 

"Mr.  McKenna  is  a  very  talented  young  man." 

"I  noticed,"  Wilcox  went  on,  scrutinizing  the  last 
half-inch  of  his  highball,  ignoring  the  fact  that  she 
was  standing,  "that  when  you  were  in  my  office  last 
you  seemed  to  keep  your  eye  on  this— Jimmy." 

She  glanced  toward  the  door,  then  reluctantly  re- 
sumed her  seat. 

"I  think  we  both  had  our  eyes  on  a  gentleman 
named  Wilcox." 

He  downed  his  drink. 

"And  now  your  interest  in  a  gentleman  named 
Wilcox  is  at  an  end.  Is  that  what  you  mean?" 

"I  admire  you  very  much.  So  does  Jimmy." 

"You  have  an  odd  way  of  manifesting  your  admira- 
tion." 

She  squared  her  shoulders,  and  arose  once  more. 
But  instead  of  walking  toward  the  door,  she  stepped 
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to  Wilcox'  chair,  and  sat  down  on  its  massive  arm. 

"You're  a  funny  fellow,"  she  said,  "a  big  boy 
trying  to  take  advantage  of  a  girl.  Women  like  direct 
men,  Herman." 

He  put  an  arm  around  her,  and  patted  her  thigh 
with  his  broad  hand. 

"Like  Jimmy?"  he  asked,  but  he  was  grinning 
now. 

She  thought  rapidly,  groping  for  something  which 
would  disarm  and  please  him. 

"Not  like  Jimmy.  Why  he's— he's  just  Jimmy.  I've 
thought  a  lot  about  him.  He's— well,  a  talented  young 
man.  I'd  like  to  see  him  get  ahead  in  the  world." 

Wilcox  tried  to  snuggle  her  into  the  chair  with 
him,  but  she  parried  by  straightening  up. 

"No,  Herman,"  she  said.  "We've  both  got  so  much 
to  do  tomorrow.  Be  a  good  boy,  and  direct  me  to  my 
room." 

He  squeezed  her  hands. 

"So  thoughtless  of  me.  You  need  a  rest,  my  dear. 
The  second  door  on  your  left  at  the  top  of  the  stairs. 
I  think  I'll  stay  down  and  finish  my  cigar  before  I 
turn  in." 

She  thanked  him  and  walked  quickly  up  the 
carpeted  stairway. 

"Jimmy,"  she  thought  as  she  reached  the  upper 
hall,  "it's  lucky  you're  going  to  be  here  tomorrow." 
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McKenna  dropped  down  at  the  American  Legion 
airport  in  Lakeshore  about  nine  o'clock. 

Helen  saw  his  plane  low  over  town  as  she  pulled 
up,  in  Wilcox'  car,  before  the  Hotel  Wilcox.  She  was 
in  her  room,  surveying  her  summer-mutilated  ward- 
robe, when  he  telephoned  from  the  lobby. 

"Hello,  darling,"  he  said.  "When  can  I  see  you?" 

"Jimmy,"  she  answered  joyously,  "it's  good  to 
hear  you." 

"I  can't  get  a  room  in  this  damned  hotel.  I  guess 
Irene  forgot  to  wire  a  reservation." 

"Come  up  here,  then,"  Helen  suggested.  "I've  got 
something  to  tell  you." 

McKenna  hesitated. 

"I've  got  things  to  tell  you,  too,"  he  said  finally, 
"but  what  will  the  neighbors  say?" 

"They  wouldn't  ask  you  to  sit  in  the  lobby.  We 
can't  talk  business  down  there,  anyway.  Check  your 
bag  and  come  on  up." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'm  too  tired  to  argue,  but 
this  isn't  New  York,  Helen." 

His  voice  was  so  weary  that  she  had  decided  to  let 
him  take  a  nap  while  she  scouted  through  town  look- 
ing for  broadcast  material;  but  she  changed  her  mind 
as  soon  as  she  saw  him. 
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"Jimmy,"  she  exclaimed,  going  to  him,  "what  have 
you  been  doing  to  yourself?" 

Without  a  word  he  gathered  her  in  his  arms,  lifted 
her  up  and  kissed  her. 

"I  was  just  tired,"  he  murmured,  holding  her 
tensely,  "but  I'm  not  any  more." 

Her  toes  touched  the  floor  again  and  she  pushed 
him  gently  away. 

"That  didn't  feel  tired,"  she  floundered.  "What  on 
earth's  come  over  you?" 

"You're  lovely  when  you  blush  like  that."  He 
sought  her  again. 

"You're  upset,  I  know,"  she  answered.  "Don't  let 
it  cloud  your  judgment." 

He  rallied  a  semblance  of  his  old  smile,  and  re- 
leased her. 

"I'm  not,  Helen."  He  flopped  into  a  chair  while 
she  sat  almost  within  touching  distance  before  the 
desk.  "The  world  has  been  collapsing  around  me  the 
last  two  days.  I  came  up  here  to  tell  you  all  my 
troubles.  Now  they're  no  longer  important.  You  ride 
across  the  top  of  them,  lightening  them;  you  burrow 
down  under  them,  holding  up  their  burden.  Darling, 
I  love  you." 

She  stretched  out  her  hand,  found  one  of  his.  "You 
ought  to  rest,"  she  suggested.  "Right  after  my  broad- 
cast we  have  to  go  to  lunch  with  the  Ajax  dealers. 
Lie  down  while  I  go  out  and  see  if  I  can  find  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  I'll  wake  you  in  an  hour." 

"Don't  go  yet,"  he  begged,  tightening  his  grip  on 
her  hand.  "I  have  so  much  to  tell  you." 
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He  spilled  out  all  his  troubles— the  death  of  Boreas 
Seltzer,  the  raid  by  someone  unknown  on  the  Sweet- 
spot  business  that  started  in  Pennsylvania,  crept  into 
Carolina,  drifted  through  the  Continental  Broad- 
casting system's  newsroorn,  picked  up  a  libel  threat  in 
Ohio,  and  now  had  reached  the  Sweets  pot  board  of 
directors. 

"And  I'm  worried  sick  about  you,  Helen,"  he 
added.  "I'm  sure  Wilcox  brought  you  out  here  for 
another  purpose  than  a  sales  meeting." 

"Don't  let  that  bother  you,"  she  said. 

"Your  Des  Moines  broadcast  was  wonderful,"  he 
went  on.  "There  was  a  quality  about  it  that  you've 
never  had  before." 

"Did  you  feel  that,  too?" 

"I  think  you  understand  now  what  I  was  talking 
about  when  I  said  I  could  be  happy  there  on  thirty 
bucks  a  week." 

"Yes,  I  do,  Jimmy.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
it.  There  are  so  many  things  yet  for  me  to  do." 

He  shook  off  his  fatigue  and  kissed  her  again. 

"Darling,  you're  wonderful,"  he  exclaimed. 

"I'll  need  help,  Jimmy,"  she  said  seriously,  pulling 
away  from  him.  "But  right  now  you  need  to  forget 
everything— your  problems  and  mine.  I'm  going  out. 
When  I  come  back,  we'll  talk." 

"You  have  taken  complete  possession  of  me,"  he 
said.  "And  this  time  I'll  mind  you.  But  don't  get  the 
idea  you  can  always  boss  me  around  like  this." 

He  flopped  onto  the  bed,  and  she  darkened  the 
room. 
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"I'll  be  back  soon,"  she  said,  going  to  the  door. 
"And  then  we'll  talk." 
"Yes,  Jimmy,  we'll  talk." 
"Okay.  Good-bye,  darling." 
"Good  bye,  Jimmy." 

The  door  closed,  and  he  closed  his  eyes  happily 
to  contemplate  what  had  happened.  He  had  not 
meant  to  rush  in  and  kiss  her  like  that;  it  had  just 
happened.  He  had  been  a  little  afraid  of  her,  all  the 
time.  Despite  her  broadcasts,  despite  their  growing 
affection  for  each  other,  she  had  continued  to  be  a 
horsewoman  in  a  derby  hat.  Then  the  Des  Moines 
broadcast  had  toppled  her  off  her  horse  into  his  world. 

He  could  go  back  to  New  York  now  and  face  the 
Sweetspot  directors,  and  Charlie  Seltzer,  and  Frances 
Flory,  and  be  contemptuous  of  them.  He  would  think 
of  Helen.  And  when  he  had  her,  they  would  throw 
his  pebble  into  the  pool,  together. 

He  sank  into  a  punch-drunk  but  happy  sleep. 

When  he  awoke  the  room  was  glaring  with  sun- 
light, and  Herman  Wilcox  stood  by  the  window. 

"Oh,  hello,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  he  mumbled. 

"You  certainly  have  made  yourself  at  home  in  a 
lady's  bedroom,"  Wilcox  said  icily. 

McKenna  awoke  then,  quickly. 

"Oh,  don't  get  the  wrong  idea,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  he 
said.  "I  couldn't  get  roomed  in  here,  and  I've  been  up 
all  night.  Helen  very  decently  let  me  take  a  nap  while 
she's  out." 

"That's  a  peculiar  use  of  the  word  'decently,'  " 
said  the  owner  of  Lakeshore,  Indiana. 
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"Now,  wait  a  minute."  McKenna  was  too  weary 
to  hold  his  temper.  He  staggered  from  the  bed,  his 
limbs  heavy  with  heat  and  sleep.  "I  think  it  was 
mighty  white  of  Helen  to  get  out  of  her  room  and 
let  me  use  it.  Let's  save  our  differences  for  something 
important."  He  tried  a  friendly  smile,  but  Wilcox  was 
stern. 

"You  may  get  away  with  intimate  living  in  New 
York,  young  man,"  he  said,  "but  you  can't  bring  it  to 
Lakeshore.  We  don't  like  it." 

"Mr.  Wilcox,"  McKenna  persisted,  fighting  to 
shake  off  his  fatigue,  "I  arrived  in  town  on  the  hedge- 
hopper this  morning.  I  had  a  very  hard  day  yesterday, 
and  a  very  hard  week.  I  was  up  all  night.  This  is  the 
only  hotel  in  town.  You  wouldn't  want  me  to  appear 
at  your  sales  meeting  with  bloodshot  eyes." 

"Indeed  not." 

"Helen  and  I  have  some  things  to  discuss  in  ad- 
vance of  her  broadcast,  too."  McKenna  continued. 

"Where  is  she?"  Wilcox  asked.  "She  made  some 
statements  last  night  that  convinced  me  I'd  better 
keep  watch  on  her  myself." 

"Helen  and  her  engineer  are  out  looking  for  a 
site  for  her  show  today,"  McKenna  said,  lighting  a 
cigarette. 

"That's  what  I  was  afraid  of,"  Wilcox  fretted,  "I 
wanted  her  to  broadcast  from  my  sales  meeting." 

"There's  not  much  for  The  Inquisitive  Woman  in 
an  auto  salesmen's  convention,  Mr.  Wilcox." 

"I'll  concede  that.  But  I  don't  want  her  in  the 
home  of  one  of  my  workers." 
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"She  went  into  the  home  of  one  of  her  father's 
employees." 

"I  was  concerned  over  that." 

"She  explained  the  economic  significance  of  the 
mechanical  cotton  picker." 

"Yes,  a  friend  of  mine  wrote  me  about  that.  A  very 
important  man." 

"I  understand  your  position."  McKenna  spoke 
carefully.  "Helen's  whole  idea  was  to  discuss  things 
as  she  sees  them.  That's  what  has  built  her  reputation. 
You  wouldn't  want  her  to  be  dishonest?" 

"Of  course  not.  Perhaps  more— judicious." 

"I  see,"  McKenna  said  disconsolately.  "What  you 
and  I  are  primarily  interested  in  is  selling  automo- 
biles. This  program  sells  'em." 

"What  you  are  really  implying,"  Wilcox  re- 
sponded gruffly,  "is  that  you  back  up  Helen's  radio 
policy." 

"Yes,  I'm  backing  her  up,  and  she's  selling  auto- 
mobiles." 

Wilcox  strode  to  McKenna  angrily.  "She  can  sell 
automobiles  more  prudently." 

"She's  got  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Wilcox." 

"Honest,  honest!"  the  auto  magnate  retorted. 
"You  speak  of  honesty,  and  I  find  you  on  the  hotel 
bed  of  my  radio  star.  You  should  start,  Mr.  McKenna, 
by  being  honest  in  your  private  life,  and  leave  the 
decision  of  what's  right  or  wrong  for  my  radio  pro- 
gram to  me." 

"I  thought  you  gave  Helen  a  free  hand." 

"I  did.  Now  I  think  I'd  better  start  checking  per- 
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sonally  on  her  broadcasts.  You  will  not  object  to  that." 

"I  will  if  it  limits  Helen's  freedom  to  say  what 
she  thinks." 

Wilcox  stared  as  though  he  did  not  believe  what 
he  had  heard. 

"You  are  working  for  me,  McKenna,"  he  said. 

"My  employer  is  Fortescue  and  Cummings,  Mr. 
Wilcox.  I'm  trying  to  sell  cars  for  you.  Look  at  the 
record  and  you  can't  deny  I've  done  that." 

"This  issue  is  bigger  than  the  sale  of  automobiles. 
It  is  a  matter  of  control,  which  I  insist  on." 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?" 

Wilcox  paced  up  and  down  before  the  window,  lit 
a  cigar,  then  turned  back  to  McKenna. 

"I  want  a  report  on  every  program  before  it  goes 
on  the  air,  just  to  find  out  what  Helen's  going  to  say." 

"That  wouldn't  be  practical,"  McKenna  said 
firmly.  "She  jumps  all  over  the  country." 

"She  could  check  in  with  me  by  telephone." 

"There's  not  time  for  that." 

"In  other  words,  you  won't  co-operate?" 

"I  don't  see  how  I  can,"  McKenna  said.  "It 
wouldn't  be  practical." 

Wilcox  paused  in  his  pacing,  then  spat  contemptu- 
ously, "It  isn't  practical  to  move  into  my  radio  star's 
hotel  room  when  you  come  to  town,  either,  but  you 
found  a  way  to  do  it." 

"Let's  not—" 

"You  don't  want  to  face  that  one,  do  you?  I  can't 
understand  you,  McKenna.  I'm  shocked  to  find  you 
here,  and  I'm  amazed  that  you  won't  agree  with  me 
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about  the  program.  Under  the  circumstances  I  don't 
think  we  can  do  business  after  our  present  commit- 
ment expires." 

"Oh  come,  now,  Mr.  Wilcox,"  he  replied,  "you 
aren't  going  to  let—" 

Helen  walked  in,  smiling. 

"Oh,"  she  said  brightly,  "so  you  two  have  gotten 
together.  That's  fine." 

She  started  to  take  off  her  hat. 

"I  think,"  Wilcox  replied,  "it  would  be  better  if 
you  admitted  that  you  and  Mr.  McKenna  had  gotten 
together.  Your  talk  about  broadcasting  from  the  home 
of  one  of  my  workmen  worried  me  so  much  that  I 
came  here  to  see  if  you  were  planning  any  such  pro- 
gram for  today.  I  found  this  man  asleep  on  your  bed." 

"Yes,"  Helen  answered  casually,  "he  was  taking  a 
nap." 

"Where  have  you  decided  to  broadcast  today?" 

"From  a  corner  drugstore,  a  very  exciting  place." 

"Perhaps  I  should  explain,  Helen,"  McKenna 
interrupted,  "that  Mr.  Wilcox  has  just  fired  me.  He 
wants  to  supervise  your  programs  himself." 

Helen  deliberately  adjusted  her  hair  in  front  of 
a  mirror  before  she  asked,  "Is  that  true,  Herman?" 

"Yes,"  Wilcox  replied,  "I  must  personally  pass  on 
each  program  in  advance."  Pointedly  he  swept  his  arm 
toward  the  bed. 

McKenna  started  to  shout,  but  Helen  silenced 
him. 

"I  wouldn't  do  anything  to  embarrass  you,  Mr. 
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Wilcox,  either  in  my  private  life  or  on  the  air.  I  think 
you  know  that." 

"Well—"  Wilcox  hesitated,  "I  had  hoped  that." 

"If  you  want  to  supervise  my  program,  that's  your 
right.  But  you'll  get  awfully  tired  of  it." 

McKenna  beat  his  fist  against  the  arm  of  a  chair. 

"I'm  glad  you  agree  with  me,"  Wilcox  said  and 
smiled.  "You  and  I  can  work  quite  well  together, 
Helen,  without  an  agency." 

Helen  turned  quickly. 

"I'm  sure  Jimmy  doesn't  really  object  to  your 
supervision—" 

"Yes,  I  do,  Helen.  It  can't  be  done— and  I  didn't 
think  you'd  stand  for  it,  either!" 

"Well,  you  were  wrong,  Mr.  McKenna.  Helen  will 
stand  for  it.  I  see  what  you  meant  last  night,  Helen, 
when  you  said  Mr.  McKenna  was  like  a  kid  brother. 
We  don't  really  need  him,  do  we?" 

"Did  you  say  that?"  McKenna  looked  unbe- 
lievingly into  Helen's  eyes.  He  was  hurt  and  stunned. 
"Is  that  all  I  am  to  you— a  'kid  brother'?" 

"Please,  Jimmy,"  Helen  begged  him,  "let's  not  get 
confused." 

"I'm  not  confused,"  he  said,  "I'm  just  beginning 
to  understand.  I  guess  I  just  wanted  something  so 
much  it  blinded  me  for  a  while." 

"Jimmy,  darling,"  Helen  began. 

But  he  ignored  even  that. 

"I  think  I'd  better  go,"  he  said. 

"Jimmy,"  Helen  implored,  "get  back  on  your 
feet,  will  you?" 
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"I  am." 

Helen  looked  at  her  watch.  Forty-five  minutes 
until  broadcast  time. 

"This  isn't  like  you.  This  isn't  the  James  McKenna 
I  know." 

"No,  I  guess  not."  He  smiled  bitterly.  "I've  grown 
up." 

He  walked  out.  Helen  bit  her  lip.  After  he  had 
rested,  he  would  surely  laugh  at  this  dramatization. 

"You'd  better  go,  too,"  Helen  told  Wilcox,  "un- 
less you  want  to  see  the  fun  at  the  drugstore.  I  barely 
have  time  to  set  everything  up.  Want  to  come?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do,"  he  said. 
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The  train  swayed  around  a  curve,  piling  McKenna 
against  the  window.  He  put  up  his  hand  to  steady 
himself  in  his  berth,  and  tangled  his  wrist  in  the  shoe 
net.  From  somewhere  under  the  car  came  a  shud- 
dering bang. 

Trains  used  to  make  so  much  racket  you  couldn't 
sleep,  he  groaned  to  himself.  Now  they  go  so  fast  they 
throw  you  out  the  window  on  every  curve.  And  they 
still  bang,  he  winced,  as  the  whang  of  clanking  iron 
struck  again. 

He  sat  up  and  flipped  on  the  light.  Nervously  his 
hand  scraped  his  two-day  beard.  The  train  swayed 
again  with  a  heavy  metallic  rattle.  A  brake  rod  was 
loose,  he  decided. 

Contorting  himself  into  his  trousers,  he  unknotted 
his  legs  in  the  aisle.  Two  green  lines  of  curtains 
stretched  away  toward  a  white  light  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor.  Wrinkled  green  lines.  He  shook  the 
fog  from  his  head,  and  looked  again.  When  a  man 
was  swallowed  by  a  boa  constrictor,  he  thought,  he 
probably  saw  something  like  the  interior  of  a  Pull- 
man car. 

Down  the  corridor  he  staggered  toward  the  white 
light.  A  swerve  threw  him  into  the  smoking  room, 
onto  the  lap  of  a  sleeping  porter. 
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Arms  and  legs  and  brass  spittoons  scrambled  to- 
gether for  a  moment.  McKenna  looked  up  from  the 
floor. 

"It's  a  little  rough  tonight,"  the  porter  said  in  a 
broad  Birmingham  accent. 

McKenna  shook  his  head  again,  hoisted  himself 
to  the  leather  seat  on  which  the  porter  had  been 
resting. 

"What  time  is  it?"  he  asked. 

"Ten  thirty-five.  We're  due  in  Youngstown  in 
eleven  minutes." 

"Is  that  all?  I'd  swear  I'd  been  on  this  train  for 
two  days." 

The  porter  offered  a  paper  cup  full  of  water,  and 
McKenna  rallied. 

"If  you  had  something  to  put  in  this—" 

"I  got  a  Bromo,  sir,  if  that  would  help." 

The  drink  cleared  his  head.  He  brushed  his  teeth, 
splashed  cold  water  on  his  face. 

"For  a  man  who  ain't  drunk,"  the  porter  com- 
mented timidly,  "you  are  the  most  tired  I  ever  saw 
anybody." 

"It's  pretty  silly,  isn't  it?" 

"I  ain't  saying  it's  silly,  sir.  Like  the  fellow  said 
on  the  radio  the  other  morning.  Some  people  ain't 
happy  unless  they're  working  themselves  to  the  bone. 
He  said  if  people  would  let  happiness  come  to  them 
in  smaller  doses,  they  wouldn't  have  to  work  so  hard 
for  it.  It's  like  candy.  You  don't  want  it  too  rich  unless 
you're  only  going  to  eat  a  little." 

"You  believe  that?"  McKenna  asked.  He  lit  a  cig- 
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arette,  drew  once,  and  threw  it  distastefully  into  the 
spittoon. 

"The  man  on  the  radio  ought  to  know,"  the  porter 
said. 

"You  believe  what  you  hear  on  the  radio?" 

"They're  supposed  to  be  wise  men,  otherwise  they 
wouldn't  be  on  the  air." 

"I  guess  not,"  McKenna  concurred,  and  felt 
ashamed. 

He  sat  for  a  long  time  staring  out  the  window. 
Nine  more  hours  before  he  walked  into  the  office  and 
faced  his  failure.  Nine  hours  in  which  to  prepare 
for  two  showdowns,  and  he  couldn't  even  sleep.  In 
New  York,  Irene  and  Tom  Sibley  were  putting  Big 
Tidings  through  its  dress  rehearsal.  At  least  he  didn't 
have  to  worry  about  them  any  more.  No,  nor  about 
Helen,  either.  He  had  two  jobs  to  do,  and  then  noth- 
ing to  worry  about.  One  more  day. 

He  was  ashamed  of  himself  now  for  the  way  he 
had  let  the  Ajax  account  slip  away.  Walking  the 
streets  of  Lakeshore,  while  waiting  for  the  train,  he 
didn't  know  exactly  what  had  happened.  He  had 
talked  to  Helen  and  kissed  her.  Then  Wilcox  had 
come  in  and  tried  to  muscle  Helen's  program  and 
make  it  just  another  crooked  radio  show,  fooling  the 
public.  He  had  resisted,  expecting  Helen  to  back 
him  up,  but  she  hadn't.  That's  what  he  couldn't 
understand.  She  hadn't  backed  him  up.  Wilcox  had 
every  right,  she  admitted,  to  make  a  daily  check  on 
what  she  said. 

He  should  have  saved  the  business,  even  then. 
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After  all,  he  was  working  for  Fortescue  and  Cum- 
mings.  He  had  let  his  heart  run  away  with  him,  his 
heart  and  a  conviction  that  Helen's  radio  dream  was 
honest.  She  had  kicked  over  both  beliefs  at  once. 

He  hated  to  admit  that.  It  didn't  co-ordinate  with 
Helen  at  Des  Moines,  or  her  response  when  he  had 
kissed  her,  or  the  light  in  her  eyes  when  she  promised 
they  would  work  together.  Unless  these  were  all  just 
encouragement  for  the  kid  brother. 

But  he  should  have  stood  pat  against  Wilcox  the 
way  Connie  Conroy  was  playing  his  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  shouldn't  have  been  stampeded.  Nothing 
had  stampeded  Connie.  Tomorrow  he  and  Conroy 
would  face  the  Sweetspot  board  and  defend  their 
news  program,  and  Connie  would  stand  behind  him 
like  a  rock.  He  would  not  have  run  away  from  Wilcox 
if  Helen  had  stood  behind  him,  if  she  had  been  loyal. 
He  could  not  understand  her  easy  capitulation. 

The  whole  radio  business  was  rotten.  With  Hel- 
en's continued  help  he  might  have  accomplished  his 
goal.  Without  it,  the  heartaches  and  disappointments 
were  too  many.  He  was  just  too  tired  to  try  any  longer. 

He  knew  what  he'd  do.  He'd  untangle  the  Sweet- 
spot  puzzle  and  do  what  he  could  to  keep  Kismet  in 
order  to  compensate  Fortescue  and  Cummings  for  the 
loss  of  Ajax.  Then— freedom.  He'd  walk  out,  and 
maybe  go  back  to  Des  Moines,  and  be  happy  on 
thirty  a  week. 
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Frances  turned  eagerly  from  her  ivy-bordered  ter 
race  wall  with  a  gesture  calculated  to  enhance  her 
long,  soft  black  chiffon. 

"Think  of  it,  Charlie,"  she  exclaimed.  "Tomorrow 
you  tell  Fortescue  and  McKenna  we're  going  to  Hol- 
lywood! Lover,  it's  wonderful." 

She  danced  across  the  terrace,  took  the  rum  Col- 
lins glass  from  his  hand,  set  it  down  quickly,  and 
wove  herself  about  him. 

"You're  so  good  to  rne,  Charlie." 

Charles  Seltzer  ran  his  hands  down  the  chiffon, 
and  pulled  her  close  to  him  on  a  canvas  swing. 

"You  do  things  for  me,  too,  honey,"  he  said. 

"You're  sure  you  know  what  to  say  to  him." 

"Yes,  Fm  sure." 

She  liked  the  opaqueness  of  the  terrace,  for  it  flat- 
tered her  dark  hair  and  skin,  while  veiling  Seltzer's 
red  hair  and  green  eyes. 

Frances  Flory  had  occupied  a  terrace  apartment 
in  Beekman  Spires  for  nearly  two  months.  John  Tim- 
othy Chadwicke  had  agreed  with  her  that  the  modest 
flat  facing  Third  avenue  was  not  fit  to  entertain  the 
Kismet  heir  on  summer  evenings.  Tonight  she  was 
particularly  appreciative  of  these  surroundings.  A 
cool  breeze  nipped  off  the  East  River,  thrusting  aside 
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the  ill-tempered  humidity  that  drifted  out  of  the  liv- 
ing room.  More  than  that,  Charles  had  suggested 
over  dinner  that  he  would  like  to  take  care  of  the 
rent.  Now  her  only  problem  was  to  get  the  money  in 
cash,  to  keep  Chadwicke  from  finding  out. 

That  was  merely  a  transient  worry,  if  they  went 
to  Hollywood.  They  would  be  leaving  in  two  months, 
and  she  would  be  starred  in  a  spectacular  Kismet 
hour,  playing  dramatic  skits  from  hit  plays  with  a  sup- 
porting cast  of  movie  greats.  Bert  would  be  produc- 
ing, but  he  would  leave  her  alone  in  a  town  with 
blue-eyed  blondes.  As  for  Charlie,  she  wasn't  letting 
two  hundred  million  dollars  get  away. 

"What  will  you  do  about  McKenna?"  she  asked. 
"He  won't  give  up  easily." 

"I  know,"  Charlie  admitted.  "He'll  take  it  through 
all  my  vice-presidents." 

"Well,  darling,"  she  said,  kissing  his  cheek,  "that's 
easy.  You're  president." 

"I  know,  but  they've  all  been  in  the  company  a 
long  time." 

"You'll  just  have  to  show  them  who's  boss.  You 
aren't  going  to  let  them  tell  you  what  to  do." 

"Of  course  not.  But  they  can  remind  me  about 
the  brewery." 

He  lit  two  cigarettes  and  gave  her  one. 

She  kissed  him,  and  handed  him  his  drink. 

"What  did  happen  to  the  brewery,  sweet?"  she 
asked.  "You  were  going  to  tell  me.  Want  to  do  it 
now?" 

Charlie  sighed,  and  began  a  muddled  discourse 
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which  Frances  followed  with  difficulty.  He  had  left 
the  details  to  Chadwicke,  he  said.  They  had  spent  a 
lot  of  money  buying  brains,  the  sales  force  and  dis- 
tribution systems  were  reorganized,  advertising  was 
extensive.  The  beer  began  to  sell.  Then  one  by  one 
the  outlets  went  dry.  The  big  bars  and  restaurants 
refused  to  keep  Kismet  beer  on  tap.  When  Charlie 
inquired  about  it,  the  sales  manager  blamed  the  brew- 
master  for  an  inferior  product.  But  Shulz,  before 
resigning,  submitted  a  report  directly  to  Seltzer  which 
accused  the  sales  department  of  charging  fifty  cents 
more  per  barrel,  and  six  cents  more  per  case  for 
Kismet  than  the  prevailing  New  York  price.  This  the 
sales  department  denied.  When  Charlie  submitted 
Schulz'  charges  to  Chadwicke,  the  lawyer  investigated 
and  reported  Schulz'  accusations  false. 

"Who  checked  up?"  Frances  asked. 

"Frank  Carson.  When  dad  found  out  about  it  and 
made  his  own  investigation,  he  found  Schulz  was 
telling  the  truth." 

Frances  Flory  sat  up  suddenly. 

"You  mean  Carson  deceived  you?" 

"I  think  he  was  just  mistaken.  But  our  vice-presi- 
dents keep  bringing  that  up  when  I  suggest  we  give 
the  cigarette  advertising  to  Carson  and  Hovey." 

"I  see,"  Frances  said.  "Tell  me,  Charlie,  when  we 
go  to  Hollywood,  who's  going  to  manage  the  cig- 
arette company?" 

"Well,"  Charlie  said,  "I've  talked  to  Chadwicke 
about  keeping  an  eye  on  things  for  me." 

"Will  he  have  power  to  vote  your  stock?" 
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"Oh  yes,  he'll  be  on  the  board." 

"You  mean  he'll  be  running  the  board?" 

"Well,  for  me,  yes." 

Frances  saw  her  two  hundred  million  dollars 
settling  into  the  pocket  of  John  Timothy  Chadwicke. 

"Charlie,"  she  yelled,  leaping  to  her  feet,  "you're 
a  dope!  You  haven't  given  him  power  of  attorney 
or  anything  yet,  have  you?" 

"Why,  what's  the  matter,  honey?" 

"You're  getting  screwed." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

She  took  his  rum  collins  and  drained  the  glass. 
Her  hand  shook  as  she  contemplated  her  lover.  She 
could  see  Chadwicke's  scheme:  to  chisel  into  Kismet 
through  Charlie,  to  make  the  brewery  look  bad  and 
impeach  the  Old  Man's  confidence  in  his  son,  then 
move  the  whole  Kismet  fortune  over  into  the  hand 
of  Chadwicke's  stooge,  Frank  Carson.  And  Chadwicke 
had  cut  her  in  for  a  measly  three  rooms  and  terrace. 

"Look,  Charlie."  She  sketched  as  much  of  the  pic- 
ture as  she  could  reveal  to  him,  following  him  to  the 
sideboard  while  he  mixed  another  drink,  then  sitting 
with  him  on  the  terrace  coping  where  he  stared  across 
the  river  toward  Long  Island  City. 

"That  can't  be  right,  Frances,"  he  said  finally. 

"Right?  My  God,  Charlie,  use  your  head!" 

"Chadwicke's  been  my  friend.  Why  would  he  want 
to  do  that?  It  doesn't  make  sense." 

"Two  hundred  million  bucks  makes  sense  to  me," 
Frances  continued.  "If  you  give  him  power  of  attor- 
ney to  run  the  company,  you'll  never  get  it  back." 
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"I'd  put  a  limit  on  it." 

"Yes,  and  by  that  time  he'd  be  in  there  so  tight 
you  couldn't  pry  him  loose  without  having  the  whole 
corporation  fall  apart.  I  know  how  he  works,  Charlie." 

The  Kismet  heir  frowned.  "You  talk  as  though  I 
didn't  have  a  mind  of  my  own,"  he  said.  "I  know  what 
I'm  doing." 

Frances  set  down  her  glass  precisely,  slipped  from 
the  coping  and  put  her  arms  around  him. 

"Of  course  you  do,  darling,"  she  cuddled.  "I  was 
just  upset.  I  don't  like  anybody  to  make  you  worry, 
that's  all.  I  love  you  so  much  it  hurts  me  when  you 
have  something  on  your  mind." 

Charlie's  hands  played  with  the  black  chiffon. 

"I  know,  lovely,"  he  responded.  "I  like  you  most 
because  talking  to  you  helps  me  think." 

"Most?"  she  asked,  pressing  against  him. 

"Well,  almost." 

"We  do  love  each  other,  don't  we,  Charlie?" 
"Yes,  honey." 

"And  we  do  make  a  good  team,  don't  we?" 

"We  sure  do,  honey.  Your  skin  is  cold." 

"We're  a  team  that  can  lick  anything,  Charlie." 

"You're  soft.  I  love  you.  I  love  that  curve." 

"We're  meant  for  each  other,  darling.  That's  why 
you  like  me." 

"Your  skin's  cold.  I'm  going  to  take  you  in." 

"Please  do,  lover.  Take  me  in.  We  belong  to- 
gether. Tell  me  that,  Charlie." 

"I  love  you,  Frances." 

"Tell  me  we  belong  together." 
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"Sure,  honey." 

A  moment  passed,  then  Frances  said,  "Darling, 
you  will  stand  up  to  McKenna  tomorrow,  won't  you?" 

"Let's  not  talk  about  it  now.  In  the  morning." 

"You  could  put  all  those  vice-presidents  to  work 
instead  of  Chadwicke.  That  way  the  things  your  father 
did  would  go  right  on.  You  could  even  make  one  of 
them  president,  and  you  could  be  chairman  of  the 
board.  Think,  darling,  chairman  of  the  boardl" 

"Would  you  like  that,  honey?" 

"I  want  you  to  be  happy,  lover,  and  you'd  be 
happy,  knowing  that  what  your  father  started  was 
going  right  on,  wouldn't  you?" 

"I'm  happy  right  now.  Kiss  me." 

"Of  course,  darling,  but  be  careful.  You're  tear- 
ing my  dress." 
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The  morning  after  James  McKenna's  departure 
from  Lakeshore,  Helen  arose  early  and  took  a  taxi  to 
meet  the  six  o'clock  plane  from  New  York.  She 
watched  it  nose  from  a  cloud  bank  and  sputter  to  a 
bumpy  landing,  then  waved  as  a  sophisticated  young 
lady  emerged  from  the  plane  and  began  a  critical 
inspection  of  the  lonely  airport. 

"Marlin,  you  angel,"  Helen  exclaimed,  "it  was 
wonderful  of  you  to  come." 

"Wonderful?"  Marlin  said,  getting  into  the  cab,  "I 
had  no  idea  when  I  promised  to  be  a  stooge  that 
I'd  be  yanked  out  of  bed.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  thought  I'd  been  hearing  your  broadcast  at  two 
o'clock." 

"It's  noon  out  here.  I  hope  you  had  a  good  trip." 

"It's  only  three  hours.  My  trouble  was  with  Clau- 
dia. She's  as  sore  at  being  left  behind  as  if  she'd 
seen  her  hat  on  somebody  at  the  Voisin." 

Helen  laughed  happily. 

"Darling,  you're  a  tonic." 

"Well,  I've  been  called  worse.  What  do  you  want 
me  to  do?  Are  my  lines  all  written  out,  or  can  I  ad 
lib?  Let's  have  the  whole  story,  and  don't  leave  out 
McKenna.  I  couldn't  hear  you  very  well  on  the 
phone." 
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Helen  explained  that  both  her  Ajax  contract  and 
McKenna's  expired  in  three  weeks  unless  they  were 
renewed  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  If  they 
were  renewed,  they  became  firm  for  thirty-nine  weeks. 
She  narrated  how  McKenna  had  met  her  the  previous 
day,  and  how  Wilcox  had  encountered  him  in  her 
hotel  room. 

"Wilcox  suspected  the  worst,  not  knowing  about 
the  romance,"  Marlin  put  in. 

"How  do  you  know  there's  a  romance?" 

"It's  in  your  eyes,  darling,"  Marlin  said,  "please 
go  on  with  the  story." 

Helen  smiled  as  she  sketched  the  rest  of  the  inci- 
dent, including  her  blunder  in  humoring  her  em- 
ployer. 

"I  thought  Jimmy  would  side-step  that  one  until 
after  we  had  the  renewal,  then  make  it  an  issue,"  she 
explained,  "but  he  thought  I  was  letting  him  down." 

"His  love  was  so  crushed,"  Marlin  injected,  "that 
he  walked  out  without  the  renewal.  Just  like  a  man. 
So  what?" 

"It  puts  me  in  a  spot,"  Helen  went  on.  "If  Wilcox 
doesn't  renew  with  Fortescue  and  Cummings,  I  can't 
renew  my  contract,  either.  Jimmy  gave  me  my  start, 
and  I'm  sticking  with  him." 

"In  more  ways  than  one,"  Marlin  suggested. 
"What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"We're  having  lunch  with  Herman,  and  I  want 
you  to  make  fun  of  his  infatuation  for  me.  If  he  gets 
over  that,  he  won't  pay  any  attention  to  my  work. 
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He  can't  stand  ridicule,  but  if  I  laugh  at  him,  I'll 
get  fired." 

"Sounds  like  fun,"  Marlin  said. 

The  motor  magnate  was  not  pleased  that  Helen 
had  brought  a  friend  to  lunch.  He  had  ordered  a 
table  set  for  two  in  the  private  dining  room  a  floor 
above  his  own  office.  The  two  rosebuds  in  their  vase 
were  out  of  place  on  a  table  for  three.  And  the  lunch: 
pheasant,  broccoli  with  Hollandaise,  mint  ice  and 
fruit  salad,  was  not  one  Wilcox  wished  to  be  caught 
eating  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  He  liked  outsiders 
to  believe  he  lunched  on  inch-thick  mutton  chops 
and  baked  potatoes,  or  a  half-inch  thick  slice  of  round 
steak  drowned  in  natural  gravy. 

He  was  uncomfortable  as  he  sat  down  to  lunch, 
particularly  since  Marlin  Atwater  was  opposite  him 
with  the  light  strong  upon  her,  and  Helen  at  his  right 
where,  as  the  meal  progressed,  he  had  to  turn  awk- 
wardly and  squint  across  his  upraised  fork  to  see  her. 

Marlin  was  not  helpful  to  him.  He  began  by 
explaining  that  his  employees  ate  at  the  plant  cafe- 
teria and  that  he,  in  spite  of  the  yellow  rosebuds, 
shared  their  wholesome  fare.  The  remark  was  badly 
timed,  for  the  pheasant  was  brought  at  the  moment, 
and  Marlin,  looking  him  challengingly  in  the  eyes, 
said:  "I  guess  my  husband  is  right  about  the  laboring 
class  having  the  best  of  everything.  We  don't  get 
pheasant  at  home." 

A  little  later,  while  they  were  still  dabbling  in 
pleasantries,  she  asked:  "Would  you  mind  asking  the 
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chef  in  your  cafeteria  how  he  makes  this  Hollandaise? 
I  must  tell  my  cook." 

Helen  let  Marlin  lead  the  conversation,  covering 
the  sharper  jibes  quickly,  as  a  farmer  puts  honey  on 
hot  bread. 

Marlin  described  her  plane  ride,  as  minutely  as 
though  no  one  else  had  ever  taken  one,  and  suddenly 
changing  the  subject  burst  out  excitedly,  "Oh,  yes, 
I  should  have  mentioned  it  hours  ago!  Have  you  seen 
Pulse?" 

Wilcox  had,  but  he  wished  to  bring  up  the  subject 
at  his  own  time. 

"Darling,"  Marlin  exclaimed,  "your  picture's  on 
the  cover." 

"Oh,  Herman,"  Helen  said  reproachfully.  "You 
didn't  tell  me?  When  did  you  know?" 

"My  copy  came  on  the  second  mail,  I  think.  It's 
a  very  attractive  picture  of  you."  He  spoke  the  words 
grudgingly. 

"Well,  aren't  you  a  cool  one,"  Marlin  flared. 
"Your  old  advertising  department  couldn't  buy 
Pulse's  front  cover!  You  ought  to  get  down  on  your 
knees,  with  an  orchid  in  each  hand,  and  a  check  for 
thousands  of  dollars  sticking  out  of  each  orchid.  You 
know  what  I'd  do  if  my  radio  star  made  the  cover  of 
Pulse,  don't  you?" 

Herman  Wilcox  coughed. 

"Helen  and  I  like  to  discuss  such  matters  pri- 
vately." 

"But  I  have  no  privacy  any  more,"  Helen  injected 
quickly.  "Everyone  knows  what  I  eat  for  breakfast, 
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how  my  bedroom  is  furnished,  even  how  much  money 
I  make.  Everything  I  do,  everyone  I  associate  with, 
is  public  property." 

"It's  not  really  that  bad,"  her  employer  responded. 
"It's  just  the  surface  that  is  exposed  to  the  public." 

"Oh,  is  it?"  Marlin  retorted.  "Three  weeks  ago 
Helen  was  down  for  the  week  end  and  I  just  hap- 
pened to  have  Dicky  Armbruster  there.  Before  they 
were  back  in  town  Walter  Winchell  in  his  broadcast 
said  the  tin-plate  heir  and  Helen  were  that  way  about 
each  other.  When  he  asked  Helen  for  a  date  three 
days  later  and  she  turned  him  down,  Winchell  said 
they  had  p-f-f-t,  whatever  that  is.  Anyone  who  even 
looks  twice  at  Helen  gets  in  everybody's  column.  Pri- 
vate life,  my  Easter  hat." 

The  boss  of  Ajax  Motors  wished  he  had  not 
ordered  the  yellow  roses. 

"Would  you  like  to  see  the  magazine?"  he  asked 
Helen. 

"I'd  love  to.  If  what  they  say  about  me  isn't  too 
uncomplimentary,  perhaps  I  can  get  a  new  sponsor." 

"Now,  now,  my  dear,"  Wilcox  said  irritably,  "let's 
not  get  in  that  frame  of  mind."  He  asked  the  waiter 
to  send  for  a  copy  of  Pulse.  Then:  "I'm  not  going  to 
let  you  get  away  easily,  you  know." 

He  meant  it  as  a  compliment,  but  Marlin  said:  "So 
I  notice.  You  even  brought  her  home  with  you." 

"Please,  Marlin,"  Helen  said,  simulating  anxiety. 
And  to  Wilcox:  "You'll  just  have  to  excuse  her.  Mar- 
lin is  my  very  best  freind.  She's  loyal  enough  to  pre- 
tend she  misses  me." 


"Of  course  I  miss  you.  And  to  think  I  encouraged 
you  to  be  a  radio  star.  It  was  my  big  mistake.  I  want 
you  to  come  back  to  private  life.  Mr.  Wilcox,  you're 
an  old  meany." 

The  builder  of  Lakeshore,  Indiana,  pushed  aside 
his  coffee. 

"I'd  like  to  talk  to  you,  Helen." 

"All  right." 

"Can't  we  go  to  my  office?  I'm  sure  Mrs.  Atwater 
will  excuse  us  for  a  half-hour." 

"Not  I,"  Marlin  countered  quickly.  "This  is  go- 
ing to  be  a  fight  between  you  and  me,  Mr.  Wilcox, 
for  possession  of  the  body.  People  are  already  begin- 
ning to  talk  about  you  and  Helen,  and  I'm  chaperone 
from  now  on." 

"People  are  beginning  to  talk?"  Wilcox  repeated 
nervously. 

"It's  all  over  New  York.  Do  you  want  to  know 
what  they're  saying?" 

"No,  no,  Mrs.  Atwater,  please.  This  is  strictly  busi- 
ness, let's  keep  it  that  way." 

"You'd  better  keep  it  that  way,"  Marlin  pursued 
him,  "and  you'd  better  be  more  careful  of  your  radio 
star's  reputation.  How  about  hiring  me  as  her  duenna 
at  a  hundred  a  week?  I'm  bored  at  home." 

"Ah,  here's  the  magazine,"  Wilcox  said  desper- 
ately. "How  do  you  like  it?" 

Helen  took  the  newsmagazine  in  her  hands,  stared 
at  the  cover  picture,  turned  quickly  to  the  radio  sec- 
tion and  read.  Finally  she  looked  deliberately  at  her 
employer. 
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"Let's  talk,"  she  said. 
"Here?" 

"Over  more  coffee." 

Wilcox  rubbed  his  forehead.  He  took  the  rosebud 
vase  and  handed  it  to  the  waiter. 

"You  advertising  folk  are  very  clever." 

"Why,  Herman,  what  do  you  mean?" 

"Just  when  a  contract  comes  up  for  renewal  you 
enhance  your  value  by  a  thousand  per  cent."  With  his 
fingertips  he  lightly  slapped  the  face  on  the  cover 
of  Pulse.  "You  know  what  this  sort  of  publicity  means 
to  Ajax.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobile  buyers 
will  see  it.  If  we  discontinue  your  radio  program  now, 
no  one  will  wonder  what's  wrong  with  Helen  Dreesen. 
Everyone  will  wonder  what's  wrong  with  Ajax." 

"What  is  wrong  with  Helen  Dreesen?"  asked 
Marlin. 

"Nothing,  Mrs.  Atwater,  except  that  I  have  dis- 
charged Mr.  McKenna's  agency  for  good  cause,  and 
in  insisting  that  he  be  retained,  Helen  has  imposed 
terms  quite  apart  from  her  relations  with  Ajax,  which 
I  cannot  accept." 

"Or  perhaps,"  Marlin  gouged  him,  "Mr.  Wilcox 
has  imposed  terms  quite  apart  from  his  relations  with 
Ajax,  which  Helen  cannot  accept?" 

"Marlin!"  Helen  gasped. 

The  builder  of  Lakeshore  did  not  strike  back. 
He  reached  for  a  cigar,  and  fumbled  as  he  cut  the 
end  with  a  gold  clipper. 

"There  is  nothing  between  Helen  and  me  except 
business,"  he  said  shakily. 
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"You  are  not  giving  the  world  that  impression." 

"I  think,"  Helen  intervened,  "that  we  are  getting 
a  little  far  afield.  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Wilcox,  that  I 
knew  nothing  about  my  picture  on  Pulse  until  Mar- 
lin  mentioned  it.  Everyone  knows  that  a  story  in  Pulse 
cannot  be  bought.  The  only  considerations  between 
us,  Mr.  Wilcox,  are  salary  and  agency." 

"We  have  no  quarrel  over  salary.  You  have  done 
your  work  brilliantly.  I  didn't  have  to  see  your  pic- 
ture to  know  that." 

"And  the  agency?" 

He  looked  at  his  cigar. 

"I  still  don't  like  it." 

Helen  arose.  Quickly  Marlin  joined  her. 

"I  am  going  back  to  the  hotel  to  pack,  and  make 
a  reservation  on  the  1:30  plane,"  Helen  said.  "I'll  be 
in  your  office  in  half  an  hour.  You  can  take  your 
choice— my  terms  or  nothing.  Marlin  and  I  are  return- 
ing to  New  York.  I  must  see  Mr.  McKenna." 
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There  she  was,  on  the  cover,  bordered  in  red. 
There  she  was,  as  he  had  seen  her  so  often,  ad  libbing 
before  a  microphone.  It  was  a  beautiful  picture,  taken 
from  waist  level  upward,  accentuating  her  profile 
without  hardening  her  cheeks  and  chin.  The  photog- 
rapher had  caught  Helen  Dreesen  in  a  trajectory  of 
thought,  her  body  poised  and  tense  and  meaningful. 
The  background  was  indistinct,  dodged  skillfully  to 
highlight  her  face  and  shoulders. 

There  she  was,  coming  alive  within  the  red  border 
of  Pulse!  Whoever  had  exposed  this  negative  had 
caught  the  elusive  something  that  causes  men  to  put 
women  on  pedestals.  This  Pulse  had  done  to  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  Anne  Lindbergh  and  Maud  Slye: 
broken  under  the  female  everyone  knew  into  the  deep 
stream  of  womanliness  only  a  few  privileged  could 
know. 

McKenna  held  the  magazine  before  him  sadly, 
wondering  how  she  felt  now,  having  reached  the  pin- 
nacle of  acceptance  by  Pulse,  which  told  millions  what 
to  think.  He  wondered  what  she  thought  of  the  cap- 
tion, Helen  Dreesen,  no  word-mincer  she.  See  Radio. 
He  wondered  what  three  and  a  half  columns  of  type 
starting  on  page  49,  lauding  her  social  significance, 
her  honesty  to  an  audience  that  Pulse  estimated  at 
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eighteen  million  women,  had  done  to  her.  Herman 
Wilcox  practically  had  an  Ajax  on  the  cover  of  Pulse, 
and  it  was  worth  a  million  dollars. 

Well,  Tom  Sibley  and  his  bubbles  had  done  the 
trick.  It  was  pleasant  to  see— pleasant,  even  though 
there  was  nothing  that,  without  Helen,  he  could  do 
for  those  eighteen  million  who  believed  in  radio. 
Those  millions  weighed  down  upon  him.  They  be- 
lieved. And  anything  that  many  people  believed  in 
was  good. 

All  he  could  do  now  was  to  throw  his  solitary  peb- 
ble into  the  pool.  Some  day,  with  enough  pebbles, 
the  pool  would  overflow.  He  would  throw  the  first- 
Irene  entered  and  handed  him  a  fat,  legal-looking 
dossier. 

"Here's  the  report  on  the  Sweetspot  libel  investi- 
gation," she  said,  "and  it's  sure  big.  Boy,  did  that  get 
here  in  the  nick  of  time." 

McKenna  picked  up  the  dossier  to  crowd  Helen 
from  his  thoughts,  lit  a  cigarette  without  knowing  it, 
and  read,  squinting  through  the  smoke.  For  this  re- 
port he  had  waited  two  weeks.  At  noon  he  would 
face  the  Sweetspot  board  of  directors  in  their  own 
council  room.  And  now,  with  but  two  hours  remain- 
ing to  plan  decisive  action,  at  last  he  had  the  Tele- 
press  report  on  Emma  Kaliowischy. 

He  read  on  and  on,  nervously  gulping  his  eyes 
over  paragraphs  of  careful  phraseology,  cutting 
through  the  nomenclature  of  the  legal  profession  for 
anything  that  might  help  him.  There  it  all  was,  pains- 
takingly verified.  How  the  investigator  had  gone  to 
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Fortunatus,  Ohio.  How  he  had  confirmed  the  painful 
fact  that  there  could  actually  Be  two  Emma  Kalio- 
wischys  with  forty-five-year-old  husbands  named 
George.  The  murderer  Emma  Kaliowischy  was  in 
jail.  And  the  libelled  Emma  Kaliowischy's  husband 
was  not  dead.  He  had  appeared  in  Fortunatus,  begged 
his  wife  to  return  to  him. 

Nothing  there,  McKenna  thought.  The  investi- 
gator had  tried  to  see  Mrs.  Kaliowischy,  but  she  would 
not  see  him.  She  was  living  with  a  man  named 
Kodourus,  who  had  a  trucking  business.  And  Kodou- 
rus  wanted  to  see  nobody.  The  neighbors  knew  her 
only  as  a  buxom,  handsome  natural  blonde  who  liked 
to  take  one  of  the  boys  in  the  drugstore  out  with  her 
once  in  a  while  when  Kodourus  was  away  from  home. 
On  to  Taluria  went  the  investigator,  for  details  of  a 
sordid  marriage  that  Emma  Kaliowischy  took  lightly. 
One  man  had  given  her  an  electric  refrigerator,  an- 
other a  rug,  another  a  set  of  satin-lined  drapes  for  her 
living  room.  All  this  George  Kaliowischy  tolerated. 
If  Emma  wanted  a  pretty  home  that  badly,  who  was 
he  to  interfere?  He  wanted  Emma  to  come  back.  In 
Taluria  they  said  around  the  Truckmen's  Diner  on 
U.  S.  34  that  there  was  something  fishy  about  Kodou- 
rus. He  had  too  much  money  for  a  trucker.  He  made 
too  many  trips  to  Conway,  Kentucky.  Trucking  busi- 
ness wasn't  that  good  between  Conway  and  Taluria. 

In  Conway,  the  investigator  made  a  friend  of  a 
warehouseman,  and  after  two  days  he  told  the  ware- 
houseman that  things  were  tough,  and  he  thought 
maybe  there  was  money  to  be  made  in  bootlegging 
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through  Ohio's  state  liquor  monopoly.  He  wanted  to 
get  in  on  the  inside.  He  was  sent  to  the  Acme  Draying 
Corp.,  and  learned,  after  a  week,  the  nature  of  Simon 
Kodourus'  business. 

McKenna  turned  page  forty,  and  lit  another  cig- 
arette. Back  to  Fortunatus,  now,  when  Simon  Kodou- 
rus was  away  from  home.  The  investigator  posed  as 
a  salesman  with  a  bright  red  car,  and  he  spent  money 
in  the  drugstore.  There  Emma  Kaliowischy  saw  him, 
and  liked  him,  and  went  for  a  ride  in  the  red  car 
and  took  him  home.  When  the  red  car  had  been  in 
front  of  the  Kodourus  house  overnight,  the  salesman 
became  a  lawyer,  and  frightened  Emma  Kaliowischy. 
He  reassured  her,  however.  She  did  not  need  to  lose 
her  pretty  home,  but  did  she  know  what  her  man  did 
for  a  living?  Emma  Kaliowischy  was  frightened. 

She  talked.  She  was  angry,  when  friends  wrote  they 
had  heard  about  her  on  the  radio,  but  she  couldn't 
sue  anybody.  Simon  wouldn't  let  her.  Then  a  man 
from  Columbus  came  along  and  promised  her  twenty 
thousand  dollars  if  she  would  threaten  to  sue.  He 
promised  not  to  do  anything  but  threaten,  and  twenty 
thousand  was  a  lot  of  money.  Simon  knew  nothing 
about  it.  She  didn't  know  who  the  man  from  Colum- 
bus was.  But  she  had  seen  a  letter  he  kept  referring 
to,  with  a  return  address  to  Suite  3234,  International 
building. 

"Irene,"  McKenna  called.  "Who  occupies  Suite 
3234,  International  building?  Check  it  quick." 
He  resumed  his  reading. 

The  telephone  rang.  McKenna's  face  brightened 
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for  a  moment  as  he  reached  for  the  receiver.  But  it 
was  not  Helen. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Fortescue.  I  will  do  everything  I  can 
to  keep  the  account  in  our  hands,  but,  I'm  sorry,  I 
will  not  take  that  show  to  Hollywood.  You  know  what 
happened  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I'm  not  going  to  let 
a  team  like  Nat  Goldman  and  Bert  Cooper  get  away 
with  it." 

Impatiently,  his  eyes  still  scanning  the  blue-cov- 
ered dossier,  he  listened  to  Fortescue's  meticulous 
voice:  "It's  gone  beyond  your  personal  desires— Mr. 
Seltzer  feels  he  must  make  a  smash  for  Kismet  after 
the  brewery  disappointment— This  is  a  case  of  team- 
work. We  are  all  working  together  for  the  agency— 
The  way  you  lost  the  Ajax  account  doesn't  speak  too 
well  for  your  judgment  at  this  particular  moment- 
Miss  Flory  and  Mr.  Seltzer  are  in  my  office  now—" 

"Fine,"  McKenna  said.  He'd  take  this  one  in 
stride.  Kismet  first,  Sweetspot  second.  Crowd  them  on 
top  of  each  other,  get  them  done.  Then  to  hell  with  it. 
"Bring  them  down  here." 

He  cleared  his  desk  for  action,  and  arranged  three 
chairs  carefully  so  that  he  could  watch  all  of  them  at 
once.  The  showdown  had  come,  and  he  was  ready. 
He  had  nothing  to  lose,  now. 

Irene  rushed  in. 

"You  wanted  to  know  who  occupies  Suite  3234." 
"Who  is  it?" 

"John  Timothy  Chadwicke." 
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Frances  Flory  entered  McKenna's  office  first,  her 
sleek  legs  shining  out  under  her  dress  as  she  crossed 
a  panel  of  sunshine. 

"Come  in,  glad  to  see  you,"  McKenna  said. 

Charles  Seltzer  slipped  quietly  into  a  chair.  Louis 
Fortescue  did  not  sit  down.  He  had  entered  a  pace 
behind  the  others,  a  shepherd  for  these  unruly  chil- 
dren who  had  disturbed  a  tediously  hot  August  day. 

"Now  then,"  Fortescue  said,  "we're  all  together. 
Let's  get  to  work." 

"So  you  want  to  go  to  Hollywood,"  McKenna 
opened,  looking  at  Charles  Seltzer. 

"Yes,"  Charles  said,  watching  Frances.  "I'm  sorry, 
Jimmy.  You've  been  a  good  egg.  But  I'm  responsible 
for  the  company  now,  and  my  judgment  must  count." 

"I  see." 

McKenna  had  difficulty  keeping  his  mind  on  the 
interview.  He  kept  racing  ahead  toward  his  encounter 
with  the  directors  of  Sweetspot  Oil.  John  Timothy 
Chadwicke  would  be  there.  Somewhere  Chadwicke 
had  tied  a  noose  about  his  own  neck,  if  McKenna 
could  get  hold  of  it. 

"Kismet  must  keep  up  with  the  parade,"  Seltzer 
was  saying.  "Everyone  else  is  already  in  Hollywood. 
We  must  show  what  Kismet  can  do." 
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Fortescue  looked  benignly  at  McKenna. 

"That's  fair  enough,"  McKenna  admitted,  "until 
you  look  at  it  closely.  The  Hollywood  field  is  satu- 
rated. You  can't  top  Jack  Benny,  Fred  Allen,  Don 
Ameche,  Frank  Morgan,  or  Bob  Hope.  What's  left?" 

Seltzer  gave  no  sign  of  picking  him  up.  McKenna 
continued: 

"If  you  go  west,  you'll  trail,  not  lead.  I'm  not 
being  stubborn,  Charlie,  believe  me.  If  I  thought  sin- 
cerely that  Kismet's  best  move  was  Hollywood,  I'd 
swallow  my  convictions  and  take  you  there  myself. 
It  wouldn't  be  smart,  that's  all." 

"I  should  be  the  judge  of  that." 

"But  have  you  considered  anything  else?  I've 
already  showed  you  a  proposal  here  that's  really  a  step 
ahead  of  the  parade.  If  you  want  to  spend  twenty 
thousand  a  week,  take  another  look  at  it.  It's  got 
social  significance  as  well  as  terrific  entertainment." 

He  held  up  a  prospectus,  but  Frances  intervened. 

"You're  just  covering  up  because  you  haven't  any- 
thing to  offer  for  Hollywood.  Another  agency  has  a 
wonderful  Hollywood  show  all  figured  out." 

"That's  true,"  Seltzer  added.  "It  would  star  Miss 
Flory." 

"I  heard,"  McKenna  said,  "that  you  were  looking 
at  a  presentation  from— another  agency."  He  had  al- 
most called  Carson  and  Hovey  by  name.  Up  to  their 
old  tricks  again,  raiding  an  account  when  there  was 
trouble. 

"Yes,"  Frances  said,  "Carson  and  Hovey." 

Why  had  she  said  that?  He  scrutinized  her  quickly, 
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and  her  eyes  were  impudent,  challenging,  as  if  she 
was  saying,  "I  don't  need  you,  after  all." 

The  little  girl  from  Beekman  Spires  didn't  need 
him.  If  he  could  figure  that  out  it  might  lead  some- 
where, just  as  he  could  get  somewhere  with  Sweet- 
spot  if  he  could  isolate  the  connection  of  John  Chad- 
wicke. 

Suddenly  the  two  teamed.  He  half  arose  from  his 
chair,  staring  at  Frances  Flory.  Chadwicke  was  behind 
Mrs.  Kaliowischy.  He  owned  the  apartment  Frances 
could  not  afford.  He  was  legal  counsel  for  Global 
Press,  and  a  director  of  Sweetspot  Oil.  Every  leak 
from  Fortescue  and  Cummings  had  been  through 
Frances,  then.  And  those  leaks  had  filtered  through 
Chadwicke  into  the  office  of  Carson  and  Hovey. 

Disgustedly  he  settled  back  in  his  chair,  more  than 
ever  entrenched  in  his  determination  to  get  out  of 
advertising  and  radio.  Life  was  too  short  to  fight  men 
who  camouflaged  the  battle  line  with  a  skirt.  He  could 
see  how  it  would  end,  with  Chadwicke  parceling  out 
the  conquered  territory:  the  advertising  to  Carson 
and  Hovey,  the  heir  to  Frances  Flory,  control  of  the 
Kismet  empire  to  himself. 

Again  he  looked  at  the  victim,  Charles  Seltzer. 

"Do  you  think,"  he  suggested,  "that  you  ought  to 
leave  New  York  for  so  long  a  time  when  the  fortunes 
of  two  companies  have  been  entrusted  to  you?"  It  was 
the  only  approach  he  could  think  of. 

"I'm  not  making  the  mistake  father  made,"  Seltzer 
answered.  "I'm  going  to  be  chairman  of  the  board, 
and  let  others  do  the  work." 
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"Are  your  colleagues  encouraging  you  to  go  out 
to  the  coast?" 

"I've  been  well  advised." 

"Did  it  occur  to  you,  Charlie,  that  somebody 
might  be  trying  to  get  you  out  of  the  way?" 

"Come,  come,"  Fortescue  snapped.  "We  fight 
fairly,  McKenna." 

"No,  let  me  answer,"  Seltzer  said.  "I've  learned 
there  are  some  things  I  can't  do.  I'll  keep  the  control, 
but  management  isn't  my  line.  Others  will  attend  to 
the  details  of  the  cigarette  business.  The  radio  end 
I'll  take  care  of.  That  I  know  I  can  do." 

"All  right,"  McKenna  conceded.  "I'm  sorry.  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  you  know  what  you're  getting  into. 
Your  father  was  too  smart  a  man  to  be  led  into  the 
Hollywood  trap,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  ill- 
advised." 

"What's  a  trap?"  Frances  asked  archly. 

"Hollywood  is,  Fanny  dear,"  McKenna  said 
serenely,  "a  trap  for  Frances  Flory  to  catch  a  sucker 
in.  And  I'm  not  having  any,  thank  you." 

She  jumped  up. 

"Let's  not  get  hot-tempered,"  Fortescue  warned 
McKenna. 

"Sorry  again.  I  have  an  important  conference  in 
a  few  minutes,  and  I'm  trying  to  think  of  two  things 
at  once.  Frankly  and  bluntly,  we  all  admit  Big  Tid- 
ings isn't  what  it  should  be.  We  can't  afford  to  fall 
down  this  winter.  I'll  admit  we  have  not  yet  found 
anything  that  appeals  to  you." 

"Hollywood  appeals  to  us,"  Seltzer  remarked. 
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"The  issue  is  whether  Fortescue  and  Cummings  takes 
us  to  Hollywood,  or  whether  we  find  someone  who 
will." 

"I  won't  be  a  party  to  it,"  McKenna  interrupted. 
He  threw  out  the  statement  to  test  his  strength,  and 
he  knew  what  the  answer  would  be.  With  a  million- 
dollar  account  involved,  Fortescue  would  follow  the 
money.  It  would  never  occur  to  him  to  backstop  the 
decision  of  an  employee.  That  principle  was  alien  to 
advertising. 

"Then  I  must  ask,"  said  the  Kismet  heir  ner- 
vously, "that  you  be  removed." 
Louis  Fortescue  said  nothing. 
McKenna  rose  to  his  feet. 

"My  other  conference  starts  in  five  minutes,"  he 
said.  "Perhaps  you  will  come  to  some  decision  before 
I  return.  All  I  ask  is  that  before  you  make  up  your 
minds,  you  look  at  the  proposal  I  suggested  earlier.  If 
you  don't  like  it,  I  have  nothing  to  say." 

The  telephone  rang  as  he  walked  toward  the  door. 
McKenna  turned,  answered  apathetically,  handed  the 
receiver  to  Fortescue. 

The  agency  chief  listened,  sparingly  expressed 
thanks,  and  then  took  McKenna  aside. 

"Your  friend,  Helen  Dreesen,"  he  answered,  "has 
just  signed  a  new  three-year  contract  with  Ajax 
Motors." 

"What  about  us?" 

"I  don't  know,"  Fortescue  sighed,  "the  Wilcox 
office  didn't  say." 
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RADIO  CITY 


When  I  get  out  of  here,  McKenna  thought,  en- 
tering the  general  offices  of  Sweetspot  Oil,  there  will 
be  a  telegram  from  Helen.  She  will  want  to  tell  me 
herself.  Even  though  she  knows  I've  found  out,  she 
will  tell  me  herself.  We  have  come  too  far  together 
not  to  share  that. 

He  strode  into  the  bleak  office  of  Cornelius  Con- 
roy,  his  body  feigning  confidence.  No  plan  was  in 
his  mind.  He  was  merely  in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"Hello,  Connie,"  he  said  smiling,  "are  we  all 
met?" 

"They're  chewing  over  synthetic  rubber,"  the 
sales  manager  said.  "I  hope  you're  ready.  This  is  my 
funeral,  too,  Jimmy." 

"Nobody's  funeral,"  McKenna  lied.  "We  are  sell- 
ing them  sixty-five  stations  instead  of  twenty-five, 
that's  all.  This  is  a  sales  conference,  Connie,  not  a 
trial.  We  are  going  to  assume  that  we  have  done  no 
wrong,  and  if  an  error  in  judgment  is  suggested,  we 
shall  be  most  surprised,  and  most  disappointed  in 
their  lack  of  confidence.  It's  better  that  way.  A  de- 
fensive man  is  a  man  running  away.  We  counterat- 
tack." 

Conroy  drew  courage  from  the  words  James  Mc- 
Kenna did  not  believe  himself,  and  McKenna  noticed. 
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It's  like  radio,  he  thought.  We  don't  believe  it,  but 
they  do.  And  they  are  helped  by  it.  Just  as  a  parish 
believes  what  its  pastor  stands  in  front  of,  even  when 
he  doesn't  believe  it  himself.  It's  bigger  than  the  will 
of  man  to  disbelieve.  The  very  power  of  it  gives  dig- 
nity to  men  without  dignity.  And  what  we  are  about 
to  do  is  bigger  than  John  Chadwicke.  We  may  not 
get  him  today,  but  this  is  bigger  than  he.  It  is  big 
enough  to  ignore  him.  What  was  it  about  Abraham? 
If  there  be  ten  righteous,  I  shall  spare  it  for  the  ten's 
sake.  There  are  ten  million  and  more  who  believe  in 
radio,  and  somewhere  on  the  inside  there  must  be 
ten.  There's  Cornelius  Conroy,  although  he  is  in 
radio,  not  of  it.  Where  else  is  there  one  other?  Radio 
stars,  yes.  Agency  men,  no.  Today  he  would  be  the 
first,  and  one  day  there  would  be  ten  pebbles  in  the 
pool,  and  the  pool  would  overflow,  for  it  was  bigger 
than  John  Chadwicke.  And  the  pebble  must  be 
thrown  into  the  pool,  not  thrown  at  Chadwicke.  Yes, 
that  was  clear,  now. 

He  put  the  blue  dossier  on  Conroy's  desk.  I  will 
go  in  without  it,  he  thought.  This  pebble  business  is 
crazy.  Helen  would  say  I  am  dramatizing  myself.  I 
can't  help  it.  It  is  part  of  me.  That  engineer  who 
started  the  sewage  system  again,  he  was  dramatizing 
himself.  He  was  throwing  his  pebble  into  the  pool. 
It  was  just  a  different  pool,  that's  all.  This  silly  pebble 
I  am  throwing  into  the  pool  no  one  will  ever  see,  but 
I  shall  take  satisfaction  from  dramatizing  myself.  The 
world  moves  upward  by  the  sum  total  of  man's  ability 
to  dramatize  himself.  Every  man  writes  a  melodrama 
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for  his  own  life,  in  which  he  plays  his  own  hero.  And 
this  is  a  good  curtain  for  my  second  act.  I'm  crazy, 
he  thought,  thinking  like  this.  I  wonder  if  I'm  going 
nuts? 

He  looked  at  Conroy,  who  was  holding  open  the 
door,  and  they  walked  into  the  board  room  together. 

The  room  was  long  and  quiet,  and  shaded,  and 
there  was  a  table  for  fourteen,  a  shiny  table  with 
nothing  on  it  but  forearms  and  elbows.  Conroy  went 
to  the  foot  of  the  table,  and  said,  "This  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenna." 

McKenna  stepped  forward  and  looked  around  the 
table,  evaluating  these  men  as  so  many  lunches  bought 
by  John  Chadwicke.  Finally  his  eyes  found  Chad- 
wicke  down  toward  the  right,  and  they  nodded 
pleasantly. 

"Gentlemen,"  McKenna  said,  "I  am  not  going  to 
take  much  of  your  time.  The  figures  are  before  you." 
He  pointed  out  that  the  sales  gains  made  by  Sweet- 
spot  Oil,  as  a  result  of  radio,  had  never  before  been 
accomplished  in  the  history  of  the  oil  business,  but 
that  the  area  was  limited.  He  asked  the  directors  to 
think  of  that  area  as  an  experiment,  in  which  an 
advertising  campaign  had  been  pretested.  Results 
were  such  that  now  he  advocated  the  extension  of  a 
thoroughly  tested  principle  into  a  nationwide  market. 

"We  are  all  in  agreement  on  the  principle,"  said 
the  man  at  the  head  of  the  table.  His  voice  was 
friendly.  It  was  as  though  he  had  said,  "Get  in  there 
and  pitch,  young  fellow,  I'm  for  you."  McKenna 
thanked  him,  and  fingered  his  pebble. 
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"But  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  or  I  should 
not  be  here,"  McKenna  said  quietly. 

As  though  by  prearrangement  thirteen  directors 
looked  at  Chadwicke,  who  spoke. 

"You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  McKenna.  We  are  not 
agreed  on  method.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  news." 

"News  is  a  nebulous  medium,"  McKenna  an- 
swered, looking  at  him.  "It's  effect  is  unpredictable. 
But  the  whole  of  radio  is  nebulous.  Radio  is  a  tre- 
mendous force  that  no  one  has  ever  learned  to  con- 
trol. I  can  give  you  a  dozen  terrifying  examples  in 
the  brief  history  of  radio  to  prove  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  program  you  build,  you  will  have 
difficulties.  That,  however,  should  be  a  challenge,  not 
an  argument.  Radio  is  here,  and  we  have  proved  its 
utility.  The  gains  to  be  made,  we  have  made.  And  if 
we  had  not  had  these  particular  difficulties,  we  would 
have  had  others." 

"We  seek,"  Chadwicke  interrupted,  "only  to  have 
the  least  number  of  difficulties." 

"That  is  the  universal  prayer  of  radio,  Mr.  Chad- 
wicke," McKenna  answered. 

"The  feeling  has  been  expressed  at  this  table," 
said  the  man  at  its  head,  "that  the  news  we  are  using 
is  not  the  best,  else  we  would  not  have  had  that  heavy 
barrelage  loss  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  this  most  distress- 
ing libel  suit." 

"The  barrelage  loss  was  unfortunate,"  McKenna 
replied,  "but  every  press  association  carried  that  story. 
No  matter  what  service  you  might  have  had,  you 
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would  have  faced  the  question:  shall  we  censor  the 
news  and  save  the  business,  or  be  honest  even  if  it 
hurts.  You  chose  honesty,  a  virtue  radio  badly  needs." 

"We  have  gone  into  that,"  said  the  pinstripe  third 
from  the  head  at  the  left.  "If  we  are  going  to  report 
news,  we  will  report  all  the  news,  even  if  it  is  damag- 
ing to  this  company." 

"Exactly,"  McKenna  agreed. 

"It  has  been  said,"  a  bald  head  near  the  chairman 
reported,  "that  in  the  use  of  Telepress  news  we  are 
laying  ourselves  open  to  needless  embarrassments. 
Telepress  is  young,  and  its  energy  sometimes  gets 
ahead  of  its  accuracy." 

"Whom  would  you  suggest  as  a  replacement?" 

"We  have  had  the  merits  of  Global  Press  eulo- 
gized," said  the  man  at  McKenna's  right  hand. 

"Yes,"  McKenna  said.  "But  Global  cannot  do  the 
job  for  us.  Neither  I,  nor  my  agency,  nor  Mr.  Conroy 
has  any  loyalty  other  than  to  Sweetspot  Oil.  When  the 
job  was  under  discussion  we  cast  around,  weighed  all 
the  press  services,  and  selected  Telepress  as  best  suited 
to  our  purpose.  The  advantages  that  led  to  our  origi- 
nal decision  are  still  there." 

"What  about  this  misunderstanding  with  Con- 
tinental?" Chadwicke  asked. 

"There  is  no  misunderstanding,"  McKenna  con- 
tradicted. "Notice  was  served  on  us  that  starting  today 
Continental  would  edit,  in  New  York,  all  the  news 
used  on  our  program  by  Continental's  five  stations 
out  of  town.  Since  that  would  destroy  our  very  pur- 
pose, which  is  to  have  news  broadcast  locally  in  each 
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town,  we  refused  to  allow  the  change.  Continental  was 
trying  to  save  money  at  our  expense.  Mr.  Conroy 
stood  his  ground,  and  neither  Continental  nor  any 
other  network  is  going  to  defy  Sweetspot  Oil  unrea- 
sonably. Not,  at  least,  if  it  means  a  loss  of  business." 

"It  looks  ill  for  us  to  be  haggling  with  a  net- 
work," Chadwicke  said. 

"It  would  be  very  much  worse  for  us  to  yield  to 
the  network  on  anything  but  a  principle,"  McKenna 
went  on.  "I  know  how  that  started.  I  do  not  wish  to 
go  into  such  insignificant  details  with  the  board. 
Those  are  matters  for  the  agency  to  handle.  But  I 
know,"  he  looked  at  Chadwicke  boldly,  "that  Con- 
tinental was  given  the  suggestion  by  an  outsider,  Mr. 
Chadwicke,  in  an  attempt  to  embarrass  this  program, 
in  an  effort  to  persuade  this  board  to  discontinue  the 
type  of  broadcasting  we  are  now  doing." 

It  was  a  guess,  and  it  hit  the  mark.  Without  even 
being  thrown,  the  pebble  had  stung  John  Chadwicke. 

"If  this  program  is  of  that  much  interest  to  some- 
one else,  it  is  too  good  to  drop,"  he  added. 

"You  mean  what  you  say?"  said  a  little  man  with 
a  gold  fountain  pen  second  from  McKenna's  right. 

"I  did  not  mean  to  tell  you  this,  but  I  believe, 
having  made  this  reference,  I  should  continue.  It  is 
a  fantastic  story,  but  you  must  believe  it.  You  must 
believe  it  without  asking  me  for  proof,  for  if  I  am 
required  to  produce  my  proof,  no  good  will  be  done 
by  it,  only  harm.  And  I  will  make  it  as  short  as 
possible." 

They  listened,  and  he  did  not  look  at  Chadwicke. 
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"Global  Press,"  he  said,  "has  lagged  badly  in  the 
matter  of  getting  into  radio.  Now,  five  years  late,  it  is 
trying  to  muscle  in  over  the  body  of  a  more  alert  com- 
petitor. I  knew  this.  I  was  approached  before  we 
signed  with  Telepress.  But  Global  had  nothing  to 
offer,  and  has  nothing  now.  Jealous  of  its  rival,  hun- 
gry for  an  account  that  would  finance  a  drive  into 
radio,  Global  decided  to  take  away  this  business." 

They  are  listening,  he  thought.  They  have  sus- 
picions of  their  own.  I  must  be  careful,  now.  Don't 
throw  the  pebble.  Just  let  it  drop  by  itself.  Let  it  drop 
slowly,  so  that  the  ripples  will  eddy  out  and  out  to 
the  edges  of  the  pool.  Let  the  ripples  do  your  work, 
James  McKenna,  don't  throw  the  pebble. 

"Global  had  only  one  thing  to  offer,  its  prestige," 
he  went  on  cautiously,  selling  this  to  thirteen  men  at 
the  table,  ignoring  the  fourteenth.  "Prestige  is  an 
elusive  thing.  It  cannot  be  sold  for  cash.  It  can  only 
be  impressed  upon  serious  minds  that  have  no  reason 
to  look  below  the  surface  and  see  that  something  be- 
sides prestige  is  being  offered.  Prestige  can  be  used 
as  an  argument  over  a  luncheon  table,  but  it  cannot 
be  sold." 

The  pinstripe,  he  noticed,  turned  casually  toward 
John  Chadwicke.  McKenna  did  not  follow  the  glance. 
Don't  look  at  him,  he  told  himself.  Let  it  be  apparent 
that  you  are  not  looking  at  him. 

"Early  in  the  game,  Global  found  that  its  prestige 
was  not  enough.  It  lacked  outlets.  A  radio  station 
needs  only  one  news  service.  And  when  radio  was 
building,  Telepress  offered  news.  Global  was  aloof, 
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haughty  in  its  newspaper  prestige,  and  ignored  the 
urgent  needs  of  radio.  It  was  natural  for  radio  to  turn 
to  Telepress,  natural  for  Telepress  to  become  em- 
bedded in  the  daily  routine  of  radio.  Global,  having 
decided  to  get  in,  five  years  late,  found  that  its  aloof- 
ness had  shut  it  out.  There  was  but  one  thing  to  do, 
and  Global  took  that  way.  It  cast  doubts  upon  the 
integrity  of  its  competitor." 

Let  that  sink  in  a  moment,  he  told  himself.  Let 
them  get  the  full  impact.  They  will  remember  the 
high-octane  fight  that  almost  cost  them  fourteen  states, 
the  whispering  campaign  that  almost  ruined  Sweet- 
spot.  Hadn't  Conroy  used  the  words  'whispering  cam- 
paign' in  telling  him? 

"This  whispering  campaign  is  a  luncheon  cam- 
paign. It  is  also  a  devious  pursuit  of  half-truths  and 
their  embellishment  through  syllogisms  until  the  half- 
truth  becomes  the  whole  truth.  But  even  this  failed." 

Now  the  pebble  is  in  the  pool,  he  thought. 

"I  have  reason  to  believe,"  he  said,  "that  the  Oak- 
ley Manufacturing  company  had  no  intention  of 
breaking  its  bulk  contract  with  you  until  it  was  ap- 
proached from  outside.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
an  outsider  showed  Continental  how  to  save  the  sal- 
aries of  five  newsmen  by  editing  the  news  in  New 
York.  These  things  were  done  at  the  behest  of  a  man 
on  the  payroll  of  Global  Press,  to  impeach  your  pro- 
gram before  this  board,  to  bombard  you  with  petty 
troubles  until  in  despair  you  turned  to  Global  Press. 
But  that,  gentlemen,  is  insignificant  except  as  it  links 
with  what  I  have  now  to  tell  you." 
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The  pinstripe,  McKenna  noticed,  was  not  yet 
weary  of  this  soliloquy.  He  must  be  careful  not  to 
talk  much  longer.  He  had  spoken  enough.  He  could 
feel  around  the  table  that  when  he  had  finished,  he 
would  have  said  enough.  He  would  make  it  short, 
now.  The  ripples  in  the  pool  were  larger  than  he 
thought. 

"When  the  libel  arose  in  Ohio,  I  thought  to  my- 
self that  it  was  just  another  case  of  a  smart  lawyer 
getting  hold  of  a  party  knowing  that  any  jury  will 
convict  an  oil  company.  But  in  cases  of  that  sort,  the 
lawyer  will  settle  out  of  court.  That  is  an  axiom. 
In  this  case  there  appeared  to  be  something  more 
complex.  The  case  could  not  be  settled,  but  was  not 
brought  to  trial.  Oddly  enough,  here  appeared  to  be 
an  example  of  marking  time,  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing. A  higher  cause  was  being  served  here  for  some 
purpose  undisclosed.  I  know  that  purpose.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  believe  it,  for  it  is  hard  even  for  me,  in 
possession  of  proof,  to  believe.  But  it  is  true,  and  I 
will  tell  you." 

He  was  playing  this  hand  just  right,  he  thought. 
He  wasn't  crazy.  Where  had  he  gotten  that  idea.  His 
head  was  aching,  and  the  tension  was  straining  his 
heart.  But  the  pebble  was  in  the  pool,  and  he  had 
won. 

"I  learn,  to  my  amazement,  that  it  is  possible  for 
greed  to  carry  itself  so  far  that  it  eats  off  its  very  self. 
This  libel  action,  gentlemen,  was  provoked  by  the 
same  representative  of  Global  Press  who  bought  so 
many  lunches,  who  caused  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
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barrels  of  oil  a  day,  who  wrote  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Carolina  legislature  ruining  your  superstation  busi- 
ness in  that  state,  who  roundaboutly  planted  the  seeds 
of  noble  economy  in  the  press  department  of  the  Con- 
tinental Broadcasting  System.  That  libel  action  was 
never  meant  to  be  tried  in  court,  gentlemen,  it  was 
meant  to  be  tried  at  this  board  table.  It  was  brought 
to  confuse  the  thinking  of  men  whose  minds  are  above 
such  chicanery  and  therefore  would  never  suspect  it. 
To  such  depths  can  high  prestige  carry  an  organiza- 
tion that  feeds  on  its  prestige.  Like  the  trademark  of 
Sweetspot  Oil,  a  symbol  for  integrity  the  world  over, 
prestige  should  be  above  the  lowly  tricks  of  compe- 
tition. That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

He  waited.  Don't  look  at  Chadwicke  yet,  he  cau- 
tioned himself.  Don't  look  at  anybody.  Just  let  your 
eyes  run  around  the  table,  not  focusing. 

The  chairman  said:  "If  necessary,  you  could  pro- 
vide the  proof." 

"I  will  never  need  to  provide  it,"  McKenna  said. 
"You  will  hear  no  more  of  it.  If  there  are  further  dif- 
ficulties, then  the  proof  will  be  submitted  to  you, 
carefully  documented  with  affidavits." 

"No,"  the  chairman  said,  "I  don't  think  we  will 
hear  any  more.  If  true,  it  is  the  most  vicious  thing 
I  have  ever  heard." 

"It  is  true,"  McKenna  confirmed.  "The  fact  I  do 
not  have  to  prove  it  makes  it  true.  The  perpetrator 
cannot  risk  the  challenge  of  its  truth." 

"I  believe  you." 

"Then  we  are  no  longer  in  disagreement.  You 
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have  now  a  double  reason  for  extending  your  program 
to  sixty-five  stations  and  signing  a  contract  for  three 
full  years." 

"A  double  reason?"  asked  the  pinstripe. 

"I  like  to  believe  that  the  evil  that  men  do  hurts 
only  themselves.  I  like  to  think  that  a  medium  like 
radio,  which  reaches  so  many  millions,  should  be 
approached  humbly  by  all  who  employ  it,  as  it  is 
received  humbly  by  those  who  listen.  Radio  is  be- 
lieved, out  there,  by  those  who  listen.  We  who  make 
them  listen,  likewise  must  believe.  The  renewal  of 
this  program  would  be  a  blow  at  dishonesty  in  radio. 
You  do  not  need  to  believe  that  or  be  influenced  by  it. 
Let  that  be  my  personal  satisfaction." 

"How  long  before  we  must  make  up  our  minds?" 
the  chairman  asked. 

"Your  thirteen-week  commitment  has  four  weeks 
to  run.  The  twenty-five  stations  should  be  notified 
immediately.  We  can  be  more  leisurely  with  addi- 
tions." 

"We  have  a  month  then,  to  talk  expansion?" 
"Yes,  a  month." 

"I  think  we  should  wait  that  month,"  the  chair- 
man said.  "If  nothing  more  has  come  of  this,  we  shall 
know  how  to  proceed.  Are  we  in  agreement?" 

"Aye,"  the  thirteen  said,  and  John  Timothy  Chad- 
wicke,  serene  and  undismayed,  assented,  too. 

"Thank  you,  gentlemen,"  McKenna  said,  "and 
good  day." 

He  walked  out  into  the  consoling  bleakness  of 
Conroy's  office,  and  he  was  alone.  There  should  be  a 
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telegram  from  Helen,  he  thought.  There  was  no  jubi- 
lation in  his  victory.  He  had  thrown  his  pebble  into 
the  pool,  and  it  was  a  bigger  pebble  than  he  had 
thought.  Or  the  pool  was  smaller. 

He  stopped,  halfway  to  the  elevator,  thinking  of 
this.  Maybe  the  pool  was  smaller,  not  so  deep.  These 
ripples  had  eddied  clear  out  to  the  edge  of  it,  touch- 
ing the  thirteen.  If  it  was  that  small,  the  pebbles  need 
not  be  so  big,  nor  so  many. 

He  took  courage,  but  only  for  a  moment.  He  had 
won  Sweetspot,  but  he  had  lost  Ajax.  If  Ajax  had 
renewed,  he  could  have  gone  to  Fortescue  and  defied 
him.  Let  Kismet  go,  he  would  have  said.  What's  the 
loss  of  Kismet,  Mr.  Fortescue,  compared  with  losing 
me?  You  know  what  I'll  do  if  you  fire  me,  don't  you? 
I'll  take  your  two  biggest  accounts  with  me.  It's  just 
a  matter  of  time  before  Chadwicke  gets  Kismet  any- 
way. And  if  I  set  up  my  own  agency,  I'll  be  sitting 
pretty  with  two  million  dollar  accounts,  while  you're 
stuck  with  Little  Mother.  I  get  my  way  with  Kismet, 
do  I?  I  thought  you'd  listen  to  reason.  There's  only 
one  way  to  beat  a  man  like  you,  Mr.  Fortescue— take 
something  out  of  your  pocket.  Selfishness  like  yours 
cannot  be  beaten,  only  circumvented,  and  I  could 
take  away  your  best  accounts,  break  your  business, 
break  you. 

He  waved  to  Marcia  Harris  and  walked  slowly 
toward  his  office.  But  I  can't  tell  you  that,  Louis  For- 
tescue, he  said  to  himself.  And  you  are  lucky  that  we 
have  lost  Ajax;  because  if  we  had  not,  I  would  tell 
you. 
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There  was  no  telegram  from  Helen.  Tom  Sibley 
was  in  the  office,  and  Tony  the  Shine,  but  not  a  word 
from  Helen. 

"Oh,  Hello  Tom,"  McKenna  said.  "That  was  a 
swell  job  you  did  on  the  cover  of  Pulse.  We're  giving 
you  a  hundred  dollar  bonus,  but  don't  tell  that  to 
your  little  researcher  friend.  We  might  need  her 
again." 

The  wire  remained  taut  around  his  heart,  crowd- 
ing pain  down  his  arm  into  his  fingertips.  Why  does 
Sibley  have  to  come  in?  Why  can't  he  leave  me  alone, 
to  finish  up  and  get  out?  Just  walk  out  quietly,  that's 
all  I  have  to  do.  Let  them  wonder  where  I've  gone. 
They  won't  wonder  long.  In  five  hours  the  transition 
will  be  complete,  even  to  the  new  name  on  the  door. 
Things  happen  fast  in  radio.  He  offered  his  left  foot 
to  Tony  the  Shine. 

"Jimmy,"  Sibley  said,  and  McKenna  could  see  he 
was  having  a  hard  time  saying  anything,  "I'm  sorry 
to  butt  in  on  you  this  way,  but  I've  got  to.  Can  you 
possibly  get  somebody  else  to  do  the  last  Big  Tidings 
script?" 

"What  the  hell,  Tom,"  McKenna  said.  And  to 
himself:  Why  do  you  have  to  bring  that  up  now?  I'm 
through  facing  problems.  Always  somebody  brings 
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up  a  little  problem  at  the  wrong  time.  Well,  this  is 
the  last.  Get  it  over,  get  it  over. 

"I  think  I've  sold  the  Pan-American  Way,"  Sibley 
said. 

"That's  swell,  Tom,"  McKenna  answered  mechan- 
ically. "When  will  you  want  to  go?" 

"It's  right  now  or  not  at  all.  I  have  a  sort  of  outline 
for  the  last  week  of  Tidings.  I'll  leave  that." 

"Sure,  Tom.  Sure.  Leave  it  with  Irene." 

"You  don't  want  to  see  it?" 

"No,  with  Irene.  Best  of  luck,  Tom.  You'll  put  it 
over.  I  knew  you'd  have  a  dream  one  day  that  would 
come  true.  I  envy  you  that." 

"Thanks,  Jimmy,  you've  been  a  great  guy.  I  feel 
like  a  heel  running  out  on  you,  but  this  is  big." 

"Sure,  I  know  how  you  feel.  I'm  glad  you  can  do 
it.  I'm  glad  somebody  can  work  at  a  dream  bigger 
than  himself.  But  be  careful  that  nobody  takes  your 
dream  and  warps  it.  You  want  to  watch  out  for  that, 
Tom." 

"Thanks,  Jimmy,  I  knew  you'd  understand.  I  owe 
you  a  great  deal." 

"Forget  it,"  McKenna  said.  "You  put  Helen  on 
the  cover  of  Pulse.  You  pulled  Tidings  out  of  the 
fire.  You  put  on  those  television  shows.  You  prob- 
ably saved  my  life,  Tom.  Now,  get  the  hell  out  of 
here." 

"You  need  a  vacation,  Mr.  McKenna,"  Tony  the 
Shine  said,  starting  on  the  right  foot. 

"I'm  getting  one,  starting  today.  Let's  not  talk, 
Tony.  I  don't  seem  to  be  thinking  very  well." 
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Thinking,  hell,  he  said  to  himself.  What  am  I  get- 
ting my  shoes  shined  for?  I'm  not  seeing  anybody. 
I'm  marking  time,  delaying  with  a  shoeshine  when  I 
should  be  facing  up  to  it,  getting  out. 

"Hurry,  Tony,"  he  said. 

But  you've  got  to  square  yourself  with  this  little 
guy.  You  bounced  him  once.  You  accused  him  of  spy- 
ing on  you.  Well,  not  to  his  face,  maybe,  but  you 
accused  him. 

"Tony,"  he  said,  "I  hope  you  got  into  the  new 
house." 

"Yes,  Mr.  McKenna,"  Tony  beamed.  "Miss  Irene, 
she  fixed  it.  We  moved  last  week.  It's  wonderful.  I 
wanted  to  invite  you  to  the  housewarming.  But 
you—" 

"I'm  glad  you're  happy,  Tony." 
"Very  happy,  Mr.  McKenna." 
"The  baby  come  yet?" 
"Next  week,  I  think." 

"You  have  a  good  home  for  the  new  baby,  Tony." 

"I'm  thanking  God  for  that.  It's  like  I  say,  in 
America  they  help  you  be  happy.  My  father  was 
Italian.  I  shine  shoes  in  a  building,  and  they  say,  I 
want  you  to  have  hot  water  and  a  place  in  the  sun 
for  the  bambino.  My  father  would  not  have  be- 
lieved it." 

"Sure,  Tony,  hurry." 

It's  now,  McKenna  thought,  with  the  phones  quiet 
and  before  Irene  suspects.  I  wonder  if  she'll  get  my 
job?  They  probably  will  give  it  to  her;  she's  outlasted 
everyone  else.  She  won't  want  it,  but  she'll  get  it.  The 
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government  ought  to  do  something  for  girls  like 
Irene;  an  alphabetical  agency  to  get  them  dates,  or 
something.  They've  attacked  every  other  social  prob- 
lem. Now  out  of  here,  McKenna,  while  you've  still 
got  your  nerve.  Get  out  before  this  head  pounds  off 
your  shoulders.  Get  out  and  get  rid  of  these  wires  in 
your  chest.  Get  out  now  and  don't  look  back  don't 
come  back  don't  let  Fortescue  see  you  go  just  get  out. 

He  arose,  and  Irene  Mitchell,  seeing  his  action, 
hurried  from  her  cubicle. 

"Jimmy,  I'm  in  a  jam.  If  you're  going  out,  you've 
got  to  help  me  with  this  first." 

Get  out  now,  it's  crowding  you,  he  said  to  him- 
self. This  is  a  trap  to  keep  you  here.  She  suspects. 
You  aren't  very  subtle,  Jimmy  boy.  Better  break  fast, 
or  you  won't  go.  Don't  say  anything  to  her,  don't 
talk  to  her,  just  get  out. 

The  telephone  rang,  and  tears  burst  to  McKenna's 
eyes.  He  listened  to  the  peremptory  jangle,  listened 
again,  looked  at  Irene.  She  was  staring  at  him.  Swiftly 
he  picked  up  both  his  phones,  the  one  that  was  ring- 
ing, and  the  other  that  was  silent,  and  mightily  tore 
them  from  their  lines,  yanking  their  cords  until  they 
were  free  in  his  hands. 

He  laughed  at  Irene  Mitchell. 

"I've  wanted  to  do  that  for  a  long  time,"  he  said, 
and  hurled  the  telephones  at  the  picture  of  the  wind- 
blown pine.  Phones,  picture,  and  frame  fell  in  a 
shower  of  glass. 

A  realistic  sound  effect,  he  thought.  I  ought  to 
tell  the  boys  at  Continental. 
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"Carry  on,  I'm  going  down  to  find  out  what  Dree- 
sen  found  in  the  river."  He  left. 

Irene  gasped  and  stared  for  a  moment  at  the  bat- 
tered telephones.  Then  she  slumped  against  the  win- 
dow and  looked  out  over  the  roofs  of  Radio  City,  past 
the  gardens  atop  the  smaller  buildings,  to  the  plaza 
where  tourist  couples  walked  arm  in  arm,  or  sat  under 
bright  umbrellas  making  love  with  their  eyes,  or 
snapped  pictures  of  each  other  before  the  fountain 
statue  of  Prometheus. 

She  watched  them  until  her  tears  blurred  them  all 
together  in  a  streak  of  light  like  the  big  Star  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  Christmas  pageant  every  year  back  home. 

She  turned,  unseeing,  and  stumbled  to  her  desk, 
fumbled  for  the  Big  Tidings  script,  and  crushed  it 
into  the  pocket  of  her  tweed  coat. 

Wiping  away  her  tears,  she  braced,  looked  at  her 
red  eyes  in  a  mirror,  and  said:  "Come  on,  gal,  you  and 
I  are  going  over  to  see  Artie  McGovern." 
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He  kicked  a  rock  from  beneath  his  toe  and 
watched  it  skoot  out  into  the  swollen  river.  An  on- 
shore breeze  cooled  his  forehead.  He  thrust  his  face 
into  it,  his  eyes  following  the  restless  water  to  the 
Brooklyn  shore.  The  stern  of  a  freighter  stuck  out 
beyond  its  dock,  as  though  impatient  to  put  about 
on  the  coaxing  tide  and  be  off  down  the  bay. 

He  did  not  know  why  he  had  come  to  the  spot 
where  Reinhold  Dreesen  had  ended  his  life,  except 
that  Reinhold  symbolized  defeat,  and  he  wanted  to 
analyze  his  own.  He  walked  to  the  apron  of  the  pier- 
head and  eased  his  foot  on  the  heavy  stringer.  Uncon- 
sciously, as  will  a  man  when  confronted  by  swiftly 
running  water,  he  spat  into  the  stream,  his  eyes  on 
the  freighter,  from  whose  single  stack  a  tentative 
smoke  nudged  into  the  hot  sky. 

"You  ain't  aimin'  to  jump  in,  are  you?" 

James  McKenna  turned  to  see  a  derelict  river  rat 
beside  him,  a  hand-rolled  cigarette  motionless  and 
dilapidated  between  his  teeth. 

"Not  today,"  he  laughed. 

"I  saw  a  feller  do  it  once,"  the  river  rat  said.  "He 
was  hell-bent  for  Rio,  and  nothin'  could  stop  him." 

The  simple  statement  intrigued  McKenna,  who 
said,  "Maybe  he  got  there." 
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"Like  as  not."  The  derelict  eyed  him  blandly. 
"Funny,"  McKenna  said,  "what  some  men  will 
do." 

The  river  rat  idly  swung  a  rope  as  though  he 
agreed.  "Do  you  come  from  one  of  them  tall  build- 
ings?" 

"Yes." 

"One  of  them  capytalists?" 

McKenna  reflected.  "I'm  an  advertising  man." 

The  river  rat  pondered  this. 

"What's  an  advertising  man?" 

McKenna  grinned.  His  face  fell  happily  into  the 
pleasant  wrinkles,  resuming  an  old  acquaintance. 

"An  advertising  man,"  he  defined,  "is  one  who 
makes  people  want  things  they  don't  need.  He  is  a 
success  when  people  need  things  they  don't  want." 

"I  don't  get  you." 

McKenna  laughed  heartily.  "Nobody  does." 
"You  don't  know  what  you're  doing?" 
"We  don't  even  know  what  we're  trying  to  do,  or 
why." 

"It  don't  make  sense,"  the  derelict  said,  lipping 
his  cigarette  to  windward. 

"That's  what  I'm  beginning  to  find  out." 

They  wrestled  with  this  complexity  in  silence. 
Now  and  then  the  river  rat  rolled  his  eyes  warily 
toward  his  companion.  McKenna,  one  foot  mounted 
on  the  stout  beam  at  the  edge  of  the  open  pier,  heard 
the  tide  suck  at  the  piling.  A  new  funnel  of  smoke 
languished  from  the  freighter  across  the  stream. 
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"That  boat  over  there,  he  asked  quietly,  "who  is 
she?" 

"The  Sao  Paulo,  heading  for  Rio  on  the  tide 
tonight." 

McKenna's  face  brightened  again.  He  rummaged 
a  pipe  from  his  pocket,  filled  and  lit  it.  Weeks  had 
passed  since  he  had  smoked  a  pipe. 

"Does  she  ever  take  passengers?" 

"Why  should  she?" 

"Why  shouldn't  she?" 

The  river  rat  was  unaccustomed  to  conversation 
that  answered  one  question  with  another.  He  backed 
water. 

"Because  passengers  would  never  get  anywhere, 
buddy,"  he  answered.  "The  Sao  Paulo  just  monkeys 
around.  Wherever  she  can  smell  out  a  little  business, 
she  goes  and  totes  it." 

"I  see."  McKenna  breathed  more  deeply.  His  eyes 
crinkled  at  the  corners.  "Who  owns  her?" 

"Red  D.  I  shipped  on  her  once.  She  drove  me 
nuts." 

"Why?" 

"Because  there  was  nothin'  to  do.  Weeks  on  end, 
tubbin'  up  and  down  the  South  American  coast,  some- 
times off  to  New  Zealand.  Never  anything  to  do." 

"Ah!"  McKenna  gripped  his  pipe  eagerly.  "That's 
the  life." 

The  river  rat  backed  away,  alarmed. 
"It  didn't  do  me  any  good,  buddy." 
McKenna  scrutinized  him,  noting  the  wide-irised 
eyes,  the  tousled  grey  knotty  hair,  the  lumpy  hands. 
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"You  look  happy,"  he  said. 

"Me?  A  sailor  on  the  beach  happy?  You  got  me 
mixed  up  with  somebody  else.  Nobody's  happy  doing 
nothing." 

"I  suppose  not." 

McKenna  gazed  again  at  the  freighter,  looked 
back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  buildings  of  steel.  Then 
he  saw  her. 

She  strode  vigorously  onto  the  pier  and  called 
to  him. 

"Jimmy!" 

He  fumbled  defensively  with  his  pipe  and  a  match, 
and  said,  "Against  that  skyline,  Helen,  you  are  beauti- 
ful. Pardon  my  tweeds,  but  this  is  my  afternoon  off." 

"I  thought  you'd  be  here,"  she  said. 

For  a  moment  he  brightened,  then  masked  his 
face  and  nodded. 

"I'm  just  watching  the  boats,  and  pretending  I'm 
aboard  one,  sailing  down  the  bay  to  nowhere- 
Childish  dream;  kid-brother  stuff." 

Helen  winced. 

"You  are  a  dear,  but  an  awful  goose.  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"Delighted."  And  to  himself,  be  impersonal  now, 
everything's  finished.  "Shall  we— sit  down?" 

They  dangled  their  feet  over  the  pier  stringer, 
and  when  they  were  comfortable,  McKenna  pointed 
his  pipestem  across  the  river. 

"I  was  thinking  of  sailing  on  that  freighter  to- 
night." 

"Were  you,  Jimmy?" 
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"Yes.  You  know  why?  Because  it  doesn't  go  any- 
where. It's  a  tramp,  sailing  anywhere  it  can  get  a  cargo 
to  haul  somewhere  else." 

"I  thought  you  were  tired  of  not  getting  any- 
where." 

He  looked  at  her.  The  wind  was  throwing  her 
hair  back  from  her  neck. 

"I'm  tired  of  trying  to  get  anywhere,"  he  re- 
sponded. "I  know  where  I  want  to  go,  but  I  can't  get 
there.  On  that  freighter  I  couldn't  get  anywhere  if  I 
tried.  Does  that  sound  foolish?" 

"Not  if  that's  what  you  want,  but  it  doesn't  sound 
like  you.  In  Lakeshore  you  knew  what  you  wanted." 

"Please,  Helen." 

"You  were  eager  to  do  something  for  your  towns- 
people in  Des  Moines,  and  for  everyone  who  believes 
in  radio." 

"I  was  eager,  then.  Just  as— oh  well,  let  it  ride." 

"Finish  it,  Jimmy." 

"No,  let  it  go.  It's  better  that  way." 

"Finish  it,  Jimmy,"  she  insisted. 

He  looked  at  her,  resisted  an  impulse  to  kiss  the 
back  of  her  neck  where  the  wind  had  parted  her 
brown  hair,  turned  again  toward  the  water. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "I  put  my  hope  in  you,  Helen. 
I  thought,  out  in  Lakeshore,  you  wanted  it  that  way. 
I  don't  care  to  go  on  in  radio  any  other  way." 

"Neither  do  I,"  she  said. 

Again  he  turned  toward  her,  incredulous. 

"You've  thrown  it  all  away?"  he  gasped. 

"Unless  you're  in  it  with  me." 
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He  kissed  the  back  of  her  neck,  where  the  wind 
had  parted  her  hair,  and  then  embraced  her. 

"Darling,"  he  murmured.  "We  don't  need  radio. 
We"ll  find  something  else  to  do  together." 

"Whatever  you  wish,"  she  answered. 

They  sat  for  a  long  time  looking  at  the  freighter. 
Then  Helen  said,  "We  can  go  back,  you  know,  if 
you  want  to." 

"We  don't  want  to,"  he  said,  kissing  her. 

"I  mean— we  can  ?o  back  our  way.  Wilcox  re- 
newed  his  contract  with  you,  as  well  as  with  me." 

"He  did?"  McKenna  probed  her  eyes.  "Why  didn't 
you  tell  me  that  before?" 

"Because  I  wanted  to  be  sure  of  you,"  she  said, 
brushing  her  lips  against  his  cheek.  "I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  you  loved  Helen,  and  not  The  Inquisitive 
Woman.  I  wanted  you  to  love  me  so  much  that  you'd 
rather  give  up  advertising  than  me.  Now  that  I  know 
you  do,  I'd  just  as  soon  share  you— but  not  too  much. 
It  would  have  to  be  something  we  could  do  together." 

He  looked  into  her  eyes  and  found  ripples  there 
from  the  pebble  he  had  thrown  into  the  pool. 

"We  could  do  it  together,"  he  said.  "It  wouldn't 
be  as  important  as  loving  you— but— in  our  spare 
moments?" 

She  laughed.  "Darling,  if  I  can  just  keep  you  this 
way." 

"Suppose  we  went  back  and  told  Fortescue  that 
either  I'm  a  vice-president  with  Saturdays  off  to  make 
love  to  you,  or  we  set  up  our  own  agency  with  the 
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Ajax  and  Sweetspot  business?  What  do  you  think 
he'd  say?" 

She  looked  at  him  mischievously. 

"Let's  find  out,"  she  said,  and  they  ran  across  the 
dock  to  hail  a  taxicab. 
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(Continued  from  front  flap) 
emerging  as  a  radio  producer  and  exec- 
utive. He  vows  that  radio,  which  has 
killed  his  predecessor,  won't  get  him; 
he'll  be  an  executive,  not  a  slave.  Within 
a  month  he  is  a  slave,  producer  of  one 
show,  promoter  and  director  of  eight 
others,  and  on  the  verge  of  taking  on 
more;  but  another  agency  tries  to  raid 
his  accounts,  a  woman  goes  to  work  on 
him,  he  has  trouble  with  his  biggest 
sponsor's  son,  he  has  to  fire  his  best 
director,  one  of  his  clients  gets  the 
wrong  idea  about  his  beautiful  radio 
star,  and  two  press  associations  start 
battling  for  the  news  on  his  newest 
show.  To  top  it  all,  he  loses  his  faith 
in  what  he's  doing,  and  he  falls  in  love. 
Steeled  in  this  fire,  James  McKenna, 
with  the  help  of  Helen  Dreesen,  defeats 
the  frauds  about  him  and  with  her  goes 
on  to  create  in  an  advertising  agency  a 
policy  of  honesty  with  the  customers, 
which  nobody  had  ever  believed  possible. 
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HARTZELL  SPENCE 

Hartzell  Spence  has  reason  to  know  that  radio  is  a 
hectic  profession.  He  was  in  it  for  five  years. 

His  introduction  to  radio  was  eventful.  As  a  high  school 
freshman,  he  was  asked  to  play  a  flute^olo  over  a  local 
station.  Spence  and  his  sister,  who  accompanied  him  on 
the  piano,  polished  up  their  best  couple  of  numbers,  and 
one  encore  from  a  book  containing  twelve"' solos.  ♦  When 
they  had  finished  playing  these  three,  however,*  the  an- 
nouncer asked  what  they  were  playing  rtfex-t,  and  tfhey  dis- 
covered they  had  been  billed  for  an  hour's"  recital  ^instead 
of  for  three  selections.  "We  went  right  down  through  the 
book,"  Spence  recalls,  "and  played  them  all,  except  for 
one  called  'The  Nightingale  and  the  Frog,'  which  looked 
too  difficult  for  sight  reading." 

After  this  harrowing  experience,  Spence  kept  away  from 
radio  until  1936,  when  the  special  service  bureau  of  the 
United  Press,  in  which  he  worked,  began  servicing  The 
March  of  Time,  We  the  People,  and  other  top  network 
shows.  Spence  at  first  assisted  with,  and  then  directed,  the 
radio  show  activities  of  United  Press,  and  in  this  capacity 
met  and  worked  with  many  of  radio's  iuminaries.  Since 
his  efforts  were  chiefly  with  script  and  production,  he 
knows  well  the  behind-the-scene  dramas  which  go  into 
the  making  of  radio  entertainment,  the  crises  of  rehearsal, 
the  difficulties  with  sponsors,  the  delicate  intangibles 
which  make  radio  the  most  hectic  of  all  professions. 

Born  in  Clarion,  Iowa,  in  1908,  at  15  Spence  got  a  job 
on  the  Burlington  Hawk-Eye  as  a  reporter.  After  grad- 
uating from  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1930  he  went  with 
the  United  Press  and  stayed  with  that  organization  until 
six  months  ago,  when  the  success  of  his  book  One  Foot  In 
Heaven  convinced  him  that  he  could  devote  all  of  his 
time  to  writing. 

Recently  married,  he  and  his  wife  are  leaving  for  South 
America,  where  he  will  gather  material  for  his  next  novel. 


